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WE attempted, a month ago, in this place, to make a short state- 
ment of the most important subjects which would, as we supposed, 
engage the attention of Congress at the new session. 

The same good fortune attended our article, for which we have 
more than once been grateful on other occasions. For on the day 
of the publication of OLD anp New, with this little prologue to the 
session, came the news of the seizure of the “ Virginius ” steamship by 
a Spanish vessel of war. The purchasable organs of public opinion 
instantly: blew the blast of war; and for some days the public was 
taught by them that war was inevitable. War has been escaped, 
however, up to this time, — no thanks to these organs or to those 
who purchased them. In .face of a resolute determination of the 
Cubans who reside in the United States, while they conduct a rebel- 
lion in Cuba, — in face of the steady purpose of those leaders in the 
confederate army who have no occupation in time of peace, and who 
favor any proposal for fighting, — in face of that timid reserve which 
the leaders of parties are apt to show at the outset, when peace and 
war are at issue,— in face of all these temptations to war, peace has 
been preserved ; and, on the 12th of December, peace seems probable. 

As this sensation has waked, risen, done its day’s work, and gone 


-to bed again, in the interval between our December and our January 


number, we regard ourselves as fortunate that we were not embar- . 
rassed by a discussion of the “ Virginius” question, when the facts 
involved were not before us. For there is now no reason why it 
should come before Congress this winter for serious discussion. 

The greatest credit for the pacific result is to be given to the gov- 
ernment of Castelar,— which has shown strength and courage such 
as no monarchical government in Spain, which we remember, has 
shown in a century past. If the mob of Havana will not.obey the 
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republican government at home,— if Cuba pronounces herself inde- 
pendent of home rule, by way of checking a rebellion against home 
authority,— why, that is one of the absurdities of a colonial system 
for which Castelar is not responsible. Where he is responsible, he 
has shown the highest attributes of a statesman. And this nego- 
tiation between Spain and America deserves special note, as an 
illustration of what may be expected in an international law, where 
republics deal with republics, and where the traditions and etiquettes 
of monarchical rules or of feudal classifications do not embarrass 
negotiation. 

‘ In this case, the whole question between the two countries rests 
on the supposiiion that the “ Virginius ” is prima facie an American 
vessel. She is, therefore, or appears to be, a part of the American 
territory, wherever she may be. The capture of the vessel involves 
the violation of the territory of this country. The doctrine of inter- 
national law, on this point, is laid down very distinctly by Mr. 
Webster, in his letter of Aug. 1, 1841, on the “ Creole” case :— 


“ A vessel on the high seas, beyond the distance of a marine league 
from the shore, is regarded as a part of the territory of the nation 
to which she belongs, and subjected, exclusively, to the jurisdiction 
of that nation.” 


If, therefore, the “ Virginius” were an American vessel, and ,the 
whole discussion in its present case rests on this supposition, the 
territory of the United States has been invaded by Spain in this 
case. What is understood to be the dictum of international law in 
the event of such invasions? The question is not the narrow ques- 
tion of the “right of search,” it is the larger question of invasion 
of territory. 

Of course this question is a difficult one. Invasion of territory 
always excites hard feeling. Wars have often grown out of such 
invasion. And, so soon as war steps in, all laws are silent,— inter- 
national law among the rest; so that authoritative decision cannot, 
in all cases, be ubtained. 

But it happens that we have an adjudication in one of these cases, 
made under circumstances which give great dignity to the decision, 
and the decision in which received the approbation of the two great- 
est riaval powers in the world. This was the decision in the case of 
the steamer “ Caroline,” where was an invasion of the territory of the 
United States by an Anglo-Canadian force, in which invasion the 
steamer “ Caroline” was seized. She was then towed into the middle 
of the Niagara River, and fired, and so sent burning over the Niagara 
Falls. 
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No question was raised as to the nationality of the boat. The 
question between the governments was, as to the invasion by an Eng- 
lish armed force of the American territory. After a little hesitation, 
the English government avowed the acts of its officers. A direct 
issue was presented, thereupon, whether an invasion of the United 
States territory, and the seizure there of a ship supposed to be 
engaged in assisting rebels against England, could be in any sort 
excused or condoned; or whether it were, as plenty of hot-headed 
people said it was, cause for war. 

This direct issue was finally decided, after five years of discussion, 
by the full assent of the highest authorities of both nations. Their 
decision may be taken as settling the international law, as far as 
those two nations are concerned. 

Mr. Webster, taking the highest ground as to the rights of neutrals, 
admitted that “a just right of self-defence attaches always to nations 
as well as to individuals, and is equally necessary for the preserva- 
tion of both.” And with reference to this admission, he says in the 
same despatch: “It will be for her majesty’s government to show a 
necessity of self-defence, instant, overwhelming, leaving no choice 
of means and no moment for deliberation: It will be for it to show, 
also, that the local authorities of Canada, even supposing the neces- 
sity of the moment authorized them to enter the territories of the 
United States at all, did nothing unreasonable or excessive, since the 
act, justified by the necessity of self-defence, must be limited by 
that necessity, and kept clearly within it.” This was his language 
in April, 1841. 

In December of the same year, the president took the same ground 
in his message: “This government can never concede to any for- 
eign government the power, except in a case of the most urgent and 
extreme necessity, of invading its territory, either to arrest the persons 
or destroy the property of those who may have violated the muni- 
cipal laws of such foreign government.” 

It is probable that in the preparation of both these documents the 
writers had in mind the invasion of Spanish territory by Gen. 
Jackson, in 1818. Florida was at that time Spanish territory. Gen. 
Jackson, acting under the orders of the general government in 


‘suppressing the depredations of the Creeks and Seminoles, entered 


. Florida, marched on St. Mark’s, a feeble Spanish fort, of which he 





took possession, removing the Spanish authorities and troops to 
Pensacola. He afterwards seized Pensacola itself, and, having 
reduced the fortress of the Barrancas, sent the Spanish authorities 
and troops to Havana. It is interesting, in the present connection, 
to observe that Pres. Monroe approved of Gen. Jackson’s con- 
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duct, and that a resolution of censure in Congress was rejected 
by a large majority. The American government then committed 
itself to the doctrine afterwards laid down by Mr. Webster, that 
invasion of foreign territory, in time of peace, might be excused “ in 
a case of urgent and extreme necessity.” 

In reply to Mr. Webster’s statement of this doctrine, in the dis- 
cussion of the “ Caroline ” case, Lord Ashburton said : — 


“Every consideration leads us to set, as highly as your govern- 
ment can possibly do, this paramount obligation of reciprocal re- 
spect for the territory of each. But, however strong this duty may 
be, it is admitted by all writers, by all jurists, by the occasional 
practice of all nations, not excepting your own” (here he alludes to 
Gen. Jackson’s case), “that a strong, overpowering necessity may 
arise, when this great principle may and must be suspended. It 
must be so for the shortest possible period, during the continuance 
of an admitted overruling necessity, and strictly confined within the 
narrowest limits imposed by that necessity. Self-defence is the first 
law of our nature; and it must be recognized by every code which 
professes to regulate the conditions and relations of man. Upon 
this modification, if I may so call it, of the great general principle, we 
seem also to be agreed ; and on this part of the subject I have done’ 
little more than repeat the sentiments, though in less forcible lan- 
guage, admitted and maintained by you in the letter to which you 
refer me.” 


Having made this admission, Lord Ashburton proceeded to argue 
that the case of the “ Caroline” was one which was covered by the 
urgent necessity alluded to. It may be observed that the “ Caroline ” 
was a steamer used as a ferry-boat between the United States and Navy. 
Island, a Canadian island where the Canadian rebels were encamped. 
The English officer sent a party to cut her out at Navy Island. 
They found she had been carried across to the American side, fol- 
lowed her there, without orders, took her and burned her. This act 
the English government then avowed, and Lord Ashburton justified 
it as coming within his and Mr. Webster’s definition of “ self-de- 
fence,” and the necessity arising from it. At the same time he 
said : — 


“There are possible cases in the relations of nations, as of indi- 
viduals, where necessity, which controls all other laws, may be 
pleaded ; but it is neither easy nor safe to attempt to define the 
rights or limits properly assignable to such a plea. This must 
always be a subject of much delicacy, and should be considered by 
friendly nations with great candor and forbearance. The intentions 
of the parties must mainly be looked to: and can it for a moment 
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be supposed that Great Britain would intentionally and wantonly 
provoke a great and powerful neighbor? 

“ Her majesty’s government earnestly desire, that a reciprocal re- 
spect for the independent jurisdiction and authority of neighboring 
states may be considered among the first duties of all governments ; 
and I have to repeat the assurance of regret they feel, that the event 
of which I am treating should have disturbed the harmony they so 
anxiously wish to maintain with the American people and govern- 
ment.” 


In reply to this note, Mr. Webster wrote the celebrated note which 
withdrew the “ Caroline ” case from discussion. His language is : — 


“ The president sees with pleasure that your lordship fully-admits 
those great principles of public law applicable to cases of this kind, 
which this government has expressed ; and that on your part, as on 
ours, respect for the inviolable character of the territory of inde- 
pendent states is the most essential foundation of civilization. And, 
while it is admitted on both sides that there are exceptions to this 
rule, he is gratified to find that your lordship admits that such ex- 
ceptions must come within the limitations stated and the terms used 
in a former communication from this department to the British pleni- 
potentiary here. Undoubtedly it is just, that while it is also admit- 
ted that exceptions growing out of the great law of self-defence do 
exist, those exceptions should be confined to cases in which the neces- 
sity of that self-defence is instant, overwhelming,— that leaves no 
choice of means, and no moment for deliberation. 

“ Understanding these principles alike, the difference between the 
two governments is only whether the facts in the case of the ‘ Caro- 
line’ make out a case of such necessity for the purpose of self-de- 
fence. Seeing that the transaction is not recent, having happened 
in the time of one of his predecessors; seeing that your lordship, 
in the name of your government, solemnly declares that no slight 
or disrespect was intended to the sovereign authority of the United 
States ; seeing that it is acknowledged that whether justifiable or 
not, there was yet a violation of the territory of the United States, 
and that you are instructed to say that your government considers 
that as a most serious occurrence; seeing, finally, that it is now 
admitted that an explanation and apology for this violation was due 
at the time,— the president is content to receive these acknowledg- 
ments and assurances in the conciliatory spirit which marks your 
lordship’s letter, and will make this subject, as a complaint of vio- 
lation of territory, the topic of no further discussion between the 
two governments.” 


This, then, is the result to which, with perfect calmness and with 
general consent, the government of the United States came when 
she was dealing with one of her peers. Her territory was invaded. 
She did not make war. She protested against the act ; and a nego- 
tiation of five years followed. The principle was then determined, | 
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that exceptions to the great principle of respect for the inviolable 
character of the territory of independent states (and their ships are 
a part of such territory) do exist. Those exceptions should be 
confined to cases in which the necessity of that self-defence is in- 
stant, overwhelming; that which hoe no choice of means, and no 
moment for deliberation. 

That is the law now as between America and England. 

It has also been agreed, that the case of the “ Caroline” came within 
that law so far: that England having declared that no slight or dis- 
respect was intended to the authority of the United States; that the 
English government regarded it as a most serious occurrence; and 
that an’ explanation and apology were due for it, the United States 
would complain of this violation no further. 

Our government had already justified Gen. Jackson’s invasion of 
Florida and capture of St. Mark’s and Pensacola on the same plea. 
Mr. Monroe’s language was, “When the authority of Spain ceases 
to exist there, the United States have a right to pursue their enemy 
on a principle of self-defence.” . . . “Orders have been given to the 
general in command, to respect the Spanish authority wherever it 
is maintained.” 

Gen. Jackson, as we have remarked, construed these orders as 
permitting him to send the garrison of St. Mark’s to Pensacola, and 
then to send the garrisons of both posts to Havana. 

The question with regard to the “ Virginius” is, whether her capture 
comes within the fair exercise of self-defence, as defined by Mr. 
Webster in the definition agreed to by Lord Ashburton, when that 
definition is interpreted in the light of the “ Caroline ” case, for which 
it was first put in form, and in the light of the invasion of Florida, 
which has a special interest, as being a case arising between the 
United States and Spain. 

Into that question we do not now go. It does not seem to be 
necessary. ‘True to every tradition of Castilian honor, Castelar has 
remembered that a gentleman often “ concedes something from his 
right.” He has offered to surrender the “ Virginius.” It may prove 
that a prize courtof the United States will decide that she is not 
ours, and that she will go back to Cuba. That would be a dramatic 
close to the discussion. We have only to say, that if, in the excited 
feeling of people in Cuba, any band of marauders there man and 
arm a steamer to make a descent on our coast; if any officer of our 
navy sights her and overtakes her, we believe he will capture her 
and bring her into port, whether, at the last moment, she flies at 
her peak a skull and cross bones, or the red cross of England, or 
the stars and stripes, or the crimson and gold of Spain. And we 
believe the government will justify the officer who does so. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


[From Exclusive Advance Sheets for Orv axp New.] 


CHAPTER I. 
THREE EDITORS. 


Ler the reader be introduced to 
Lady Carbury, upon whose character 
and doings much will depend of what- 
ever interest these pages may have, 
as she sits at her writing-table in her 
own room in her own house in Wel- 
beck Street. Lady Carbury spent 
many hours at her desk, and wrote 
many letters, — wrote also very much 
besides letters. She spoke of herself 
in these days as a woman devoted to 
Literature, always spelling the word 
with a big L. Something of the na- 
ture of her devotion may be learned 
by the perusal of three letters, which 
on this morning she had written with 
a quickly running hand. Lady Car- 
bury was rapid in everything, and in 
nothing more rapid than in the writ- 
ing of letters. Hereis Letter No.1: 


TuurRspDarY, Welbeck Street. 


Dear-Friend,—I have taken care that you 
shall have the early sheets of my two new 
volumes to-morrow, or Saturday at latest; so 
that you may, if so minded, give a poor 
struggler like myself a lift in your next 
week’s paper. Do give a poor struggler a 
lift. You and I have so much in common; 
and I have ventured to flatter myself that 
we are really friends! I do not flatter you 
when I say, that not only would aid from 
you help me more than from any other quar- 
ter, but also that praise from you would grat- 
ify my vanity more than any other praise. 
T almost think you will like my “Criminal 
Queens.” The sketch of Semiramis is at any 
tate spirited; though I had to twist it about 
@ little to bring her in guilty. Cleopatra, 
of course, I have taken from Shakespeare. 
What a wench she was! I could not quite 
make Julia a queen; but it was impossible 
to pass over so piquant a character. You 
_ will recognize in the two or three ladies of 
- the empire how faithfully I have studied my 
Gibbon. Poor, dear old Belisarius! I have 





done the best I could with Joanna; but I 
could not bring myself to care for her. In 
our days she would simply have gone to 
Broadmore, I hope you will not think that 
I have been too strong in my delineations of 
Henry VIII, and his sinful, but unfortunate 
Howard. I don’t care a bit about Anne Bo- 
leyn. I am afraid that I have been tempted 
into too great length about the Italian Cath- 
erine; but in truth she has be@n my favorite. 
What awoman! What a devil! Pity that 
a second Dante could not have constructed 
for her a special hell. How one traces the 
effect of her training in the life of our Scotch 
Mary. I trust you will go with me in my 
view as to the Queen of Scots. Guilty! guilty 
always! Adultery, murder, treason, and all 
the rest of it, but recommended to mercy, 
because she was royal. A queen bred, born, 
and married, and with such other queens 
around her, how could she have escaped to 
be guilty? Marie Antoinette I have not 
quite acquitted. It would be uninteresting, 
perhaps untrue. I have accused her lovingly, 
and have kissed when I scourged. I trust 
the British public will not be angry because 
I do not whitewash Caroline, especially as I 
go along with them altogether in abusing 
her husband. 

But I must not take up your time by send- 
ing you another book, though it gratifies me 
to think that I am writing what none but 
yourself will read. Do it yourself, like a 
dear man, and, as you are great, be merciful; 
or rather, as you are a friend, be loving. 

Yours gratefully and faithfully, 
Maticpa CARBURY. 


After all, how few women there are who 
can raise themselves above the quagmire of 
what we call love, and make themselves any- 
thing but playthings for men. Of almost 
all these royal and luxurious sinners, it was 
the chief sin that in some phase of their lives 
they consented to be playthings without be- 
ing wives. I have striven so hard to be 


proper; but, when girls read everything, why 


should not an old woman write anything? 


This letter was addressed to Nich- 
olas Broune, Esq., the editor of the 
** Morning Breakfast Table,” a daily 
newspaper of high character; and, 
as it was the longest, so was it con- 
sidered to be the most important of 
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the three. Mr. Broune was a man 
powerful in his profession; and he 
was fond of ladies. Lady Carbury 
in her letter had called herself an 
old woman ; but she was satisfied to 
do so by a conviction that no one 
else regarded her in that light. Her 
age shall be no secret to the reader, 
though to her most intimate friends, 
even to Mr. Broune, it had never 
been divulged. She was forty-three, 
but carried her years so well, and 
had received such gifts from nature, 
that it was impossible te deny that 
she was still a beautifulwoman. And 
she used her beauty not only to in- 
crease her influence, —as is natural 
to women who are well-favored, — 
but also with a well-considered cal- 
culation that she could obtain mate- 
rial assistance in the procuring of 
bread and cheese, which was very 
necessary to her, by a prudent adap- 
tation to her purposes of the good 
things with which providence had en- 
dowed her. She did not fall in love, 
sie did not wilfully flirt, she did not 
commit herself; but she smiled and 
whispered, and made confidences, 
and looked out of her own eyes into 
men’s eyes as though there might be 
some mysterious bond between her 
and them, if only mysterious circum- 
stances would permit it. 
end of all was, to induce some one to 
do something which would cause a 
publisher to give her good payment 
for indifferent writing, or an editor 
to be lenient when, upon the merits 
of the case, he should have been se- 
vere. Among all her literary friends, 
Mr. Broune was the one in whom 
she most trusted; and Mr. Broune 
was fond of handsome women. It 
may be as well to give a short record 
of a scene which had taken place be- 
tween Lady Carbury and her friend 
about a month before the writing of 


But the " 


~~ 


this letter which has been produced. 
She had wanted him to take a series 
of papers for the ‘“* Morning Break- 
fast Table,” and to have them paid 
for at rate No. 1; whereas she sus- 
pected that he was rather doubtful as 
to their merit, and knew that, without 
special favor, she could not hope for 
remuneration above rate No. 2, or 
possibly even No. 3. So she had 
looked into his eyes, and had left her 
soft, plump hand fora moment in his. 
A man in such circumstances is so 
offen awkward, not knowing with 
any accuracy when to do one thing 
and when another! Mr. Broune, in 
a moment of enthusiasm, had put his 
arm round Lady Carbury’s waist, and 
had kissed her. To say that Lady 
Carbury was angry, as most women 
would be angry if so treated, would be 
to give an unjust idea of her charac- 
ter. It was a little accident which 
really carried with it no injury, unless 
it should be the injury of leading to 
a rupture between herself and a val- 
uable ally. No feeling of delicacy 
was shocked. What did it matter? 
No unpardonable insult had been 
offered ; no harm had been done, if 
only the dear susceptible old donkey 
could be made at once to understand 
that that was n’t the way to go on! 

Without a flutter, and without a 
blush, she escaped from his arm, and 
then made him an excellent little 
speech. ‘* Mr. Broune, how foolish, 
how wrong, how mistaken! Is it 
not so? Surely you do not wish to 
put an end to the friendship between 
us?” 

“Put an end to our friendship, 
Lady Carbury! O, certainly not 
that!” 

“Then why risk it by such an act? 
Think of my son and of my daughter, 
—bothgrownup. Think of the past ~ 
troubles of my life,—so much suf- 




















fered and so little deserved. Noone 
knows them so wellas youdo. Think 
of my name, that has been so often 
slandered but never disgraced! Say 
that you are sorry, and it shall be 
forgotten.” 

When a man has kissed a woman, 
it goes against the grain with him to 
say the very next moment that he is 
sorry for what he hasdone. It is as 
much as to declare that the kiss had 
not answered his expectation. Mr. 
Broune could not do this; and per- 
haps Lady Carbury did not quite 
expect it. ‘* You know that for 
worlds I would not offend you,” he 
said. This sufficed. Lady Carbury 
again looked into his eyes; and a 
promise was given that the articles 
should be printed, and with generous 
remuneration. 

When the interview was over, Lady 
Carbury regarded it as having been 
quite successful. Of course, when 
struggles have to be made, and hard 
work done, there will be little acci- 
dents. The lady who uses a street 
cab must encounter mud and dust 
which her richer neighbor, who has a 
private carriage, will escape. She 
would have preferred not to have 
been kissed; but what did it mat- 
ter? With Mr. Broune the affair 
was more serious. ‘‘ Confound them 
all,” he said to himself as he left the 
house; ‘*no amount of experience 
enables a man to know them.” As 
he went away, he almost thought that 
Lady Carbury had intended him to 
kiss her again; and he was almost 
angry with himself in that he had not 
done so. He had seen her three or 


four times since, but had not repeated 
the offence. 

We will now go on to the other 
letters, both of which were addressed 
to the editors of other newspapers. 
The second was written to Mr. 
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Booker, of the ‘Literary Chron- 
icle.” Mr. Booker was a hard-work- 
ing professor of literature, by no 
means without talent, by no means 
without influence, and by no means 
without a conscience. But, from the 
nature of the struggles in which he 
had been engaged, by compromises 
which had gradually been driven upon 
him by the encroachment of brother 
authors on the one side and by the 
demands on the other of employers - 
who looked only to their profits, he 
had fallen into a routine of work in 
which it was very difficult to be scru- 
pulous, and almost impossible to 
maintain the delicacies of a literary 
conscience, He was now a bald- 
headed old man of sixty, with a large 
family of daughters, one of whom 
was a widow dependent on him, with 
two littlechildren. He had five hun- 
dred a year for editing the “‘ Literary 
Chronicle,” which, through his en- 
ergy, had become a valuable property. 
He wrote for magazines, and brought 
out some book of his own almost 
annually. He kept his head above 
water, and was regarded by those 
who knew about him, but did not 
know him, as a successful man. He 
always kept up his spirits, and was 
able in literary circles to show that 
he could hold his own. But he was 
driven by the stress of circumstances 
to take such good things as came in 
his way, and could hardly afford to 
be independent. It must be con- 
fessed that literary scruple had long 
departed from his mind. Latter He, 
2 was as follows : — 
WELBEcK STREET, 25th February, 187- 
Dear Mr. Booker, —I have told Mr. Lead- 
ham [Mr. Leadham was senior partner in 
the enterprising firm of publishers known as 
Messrs. Leadham and Loiter] to send you 
an early copy of my “‘Criminal Queens.” I 
have already settled with my friend Mr. 
Broune that I am to do your “‘ New Tale ofa 
Tub” in the “Breakfast Table.” Indeed, I 
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am about it now, and am taking great pains 
withit. If there is anything you wish to have 
specially said as to your view of the Protest- 
antism of the time, let me know. I should 
like you to say a word as to the accuracy of 
my historical details, which I know you can 
safely do. Don’t put it off, as the sale does 
so much depend on early notices. I am only 
getting a royalty, which does not commence 
till the first four hundred are sold. 
Yours sincerely, 
Matinpa CaRBURY. 


ALFRED BookER, Esq., 

“‘ Literary Chronicle” Office, Strand. 

There was nothing in this which 
shocked Mr. Booker. He laughed 
inwardly, with a pleasantly reticent 
chuckle, as he thought of Lady Car- 
bury dealing with his views of Pro- 
testantism, as he thought also of 
the numerous historical errors into 
which that clever lady must inevitably 
fall in writing about matters of which 
he believed her to know nothing. But 
he was quite alive to the fact, that a 
favorable notice in the “ Breakfast 
Table” of his very thoughtful work, 
called the “‘ New Tale ofa Tub,” would 
serve him, even though written by the 
hand of a female literary charlatan ; 
and he would have no compunction 
as to repaying the service by fulsome 
praise in the “ Literary Chronicle.” 
He would not probably say that the 
book was accurate ; but he would be 
able to declare that it was delightful 
reading, that the feminine character- 
istics of the queens had been touched 
with a masterly hand, and that the 
work was one which would certainly 
make its way into all drawing-rooms. 
He was an adept at this sort of work, 
and knew well how to review such a 
book as Lady Carbury’s “ Criminal 
Queens,” without bestowing much 
trouble on the reading. He could 
almost do it without cutting the book, 
so that its value for purposes of after 
sale might not be injured. And yet 
Mr. Booker was an honest man, 
and had set his face persistently 


against many literary: malpractices. 
Stretched-out type, insufficient lines, 
and the French habit of meandering 
with a few words over an entire page, 
had been rebuked by him with con- 
scientious strength. He was sup- 
posed to be rather an Aristides among 
reviewers. But, circumstanced as he 
was, he could not oppose himself alto- 
gether to the usages of the time. 
‘“* Bad, — of course it is bad,” he said 
to a young friend who was working 
with him on his periodical. ‘ Who 
doubts that? How many very bad 
things are there that wedo! But, if 
we were to attempt-to reform all our 
bad ways at once, we should never 
do any good thing. I am not strong 
enough to put the world straight ; and 
I doubt if you are.” Such was Mr. 
Booker. 

Then there was letter No. 3, to Mr. 
Ferdinand Alf. Mr. Alf managed, 
and, as it was supposed, chiéfly 
owned, the * Evening Pulpit,” which 
during the last two years had become 
‘* quite a property,” as men connected 
with the press were in the habit of 
saying. The,‘‘ Evening Pulpit” was 
supposed to give daily to its readers 
all that had been said and done up to 
two o’clock in the day by all the lead- 
ing people in the metropolis, and to 
prophesy with wonderful accuracy 
what would be the sayings and doings 
of the twelve following hours. This 
was effected with an air of wonderful 
omniscience, and not unfrequently 
with an ignorance hardly surpassed 
by its arrogance. But the writing 
was clever; the facts, if not true, 
were well invented; the arguments, 
if not logical, were seductive. The 
presiding spirit of the paper had the 
gift, at any rate, of knowing what the 
people for whom he catered would like 
to read, and how to get his subjects 
handled, so that the reading should 




















be pleasant. Mr. Booker’s “ Literary 
Chronicle ” did not presume to enter- 
tain any special political opinions. 
The “Breakfast Table” was de- 
cidedly liberal. The “* Evening Pul- 
pit” was much given to politics, but 
held strictly to the motto which it had 
assumed, — 


“Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri;” 


and consequently had at all times the 
invaluable privilege of abusing what 
was being done, whether by one side 
or by the other. A newspaper that 
wishes to make its fortune should 
never waste its columns and weary 
its readers by praising anything. 
Eulogy is invariably dull,—a fact 
that Mr. Alf had discovered and had 
utilized. 

Mr. Alf had, moreover, discovered 
another fact. Abuse from those who 
occasionally praise is considered to 
be personally offensive ; and they who 
give personal offence will sometimes 
make the world too hot to hold them. 
But censure from those who are al- 
ways finding fault is regarded so much 
as a matter of course that it ceases to 
be objectionable. The caricaturist, 
who draws only caricatures, is held 
to be justifiable, let him take what 
liberties he may with a man’s face and 
person. It is his trade ; and his busi- 
ness calls upon him to vilify all that 
he touches. But were an artist to 
publish a series of portraits, in which 
two out of a dozen were made to be 
hideous, he would certainly make two 
enemies, if not more. Mr. Alf never 
made enemies ; for he praised no one, 
and, as far as the expression of his 
newspaper went, was satisfied with 
nothing. . . 

Personally, Mr. Alf was aremark- 
able man. No one knew whence he 
came or what he had been. He was 
supposed to have been born a German 
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Jew ; and certain ladies said that they 
could distinguish in his tongue the 
slightest possible foreign accent. 
Nevertheless it was conceded to him 
that he knew England as only an 
Englishman can know it. During 
the last year or two he had “ come 
up,” as the phrase goes, and had come 
up very thoroughly. He had been 
blackballed at three or four clubs, 
but had effected an entrance at two 
or three others, and had learned a 
manner of speaking of those which 
had rejected him calculated to leave 
on the minds of hearers a conviction 
that the societies in question were 
antiquated, imbecile, and moribund. 
He was never weary of implying that 
not to know Mr. Alf, not to be on 
good terms with Mr. Alf, not to un- 
derstand that let Mr. Alf have been 
born where he might and how he 
might he was always to be recognized 
as a desirable acquaintance, was to 
be altogether out in the dark. And 
that which he so constantly asserted 
or implied, men and women around 
him began at last to believe, and 
Mr. Alf became an acknowledged 
something in the different worlds of 
politics, letters, and fashion. 

He was a good-looking man, about 
forty years old, but carrying himself 
as though he was much younger; 
spare, below the middle height, with 
dark-brown hair which would have 
shown a tinge of gray but for the 
dyer’s art; with well-cut features, 
with asmile constantly on his mouth, 
the pleasantness of which was always 
belied by the sharp severity of his 
eyes. He dressed with the utmost 
simplicity, but also with the utmost 
care. He was unmarried, had a 
small house of his own close to 
Berkeley Square, at which he gave 
remarkable dinner parties, kept four 
or five hunters in Northamptonshire, 
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and was reputed to earn £6,000 a 
year out of ‘the “ Evening Pulpit,” 
and to spend about half of that in- 
come. He also was intimate after 
his fashion with Lady Carbury, whose 
diligence in making and- fostering 
useful friendships had been unwear 
ied. Her letter to Mr. Alf was as 
follows : — 


Dear Mr. Alf, — Do tell me who wrote the 
review on Fitzgerald Barker’s last poem. 
Only I know you won’t. I remember noth- 
ing done so well. I should think the poor 
wretch will hardly hold his head up again 


~ before the autumn. But it was fully deserved. 


I have no patience with the pretensions of 
would-be poets, who contrive by toadying 
and underground influences to get their vol- 
umes placed on every drawing-room table. 
I know no one to whom the world has been 
so good-natured in this way as to Fitzgerald 
Barker; but I have heard of no one who has 
extended the good nature to the length of 
reading his poetry. 

Is it not singular how some men continue 
to obtain the reputation of popular author- 
ship without adding a word to the literature 
of their country worthy of note? It is ac- 
complished by unflagging assiduity in the 
system of puffing. To puff and to get one’s 
self puffed have become different branches 
of a new profession. Alas, me! I wish I 
might find a class open in which lessons could 
be taken by such a poor tyro as myself. Much 
as I hate the thing from my very soul, and 
much as I admire the consistency with which 
the ‘‘ Pulpit” has opposed it, I myself am so 
much in want of support for my own little 
efforts, and am struggling so hard honestly 
to make for myself a remunerative career, 
that I think, were the opportunity offered to 
me, I should pocket my honor, lay aside the 
high feeling which tells me that praise should 
be bought neither by money nor friendship, 
and descend among the low things, in order 
that I might one day have the pride of feel- 
‘ing that I had succeeded by my own work in 
providing for the needs of my children. 

But I have not as yet commenced the de- 
scent downwards; and therefore I am still 
bold enough to tell you that I shall look, not 
with concern, but with a deep interest, to 
anything which may appear in the “ Pulpit” 
respecting my ‘‘Criminal Queens.” I ven- 
ture to think that the book, though I wrote 
it myself, has an importance of its own, 
which will secure for it some notice. That 
my inaccuracy will be laid bare and pre- 
sumption sceurged, I do not in the least 
doubt; but I thiak your reviewer will be able 
to certify that the sketches are life-like and 


the portraits well considered. You will not 


hear me told, at any rate, that I had better 
sit at home and darn my stockings, as you 
said the other day of that poor unfortunate 
Mré. Effington Stubbs. 

I have not seen you for the last three 
weeks, I have a few friends every Tuesday 
evening : pray come next week, or the week 
following. And pray believe that no amount 
of editorial or critical severity shall make 
me receive you otherwise than with a smile, 

Most sincerely yours, 
Matitpa CARBURY. 

Lady Carbury, having finished her 
third letter, threw herself back in 
her chair, and for a moment or two 
closed her eyes, as though about to 
rest. But she soon remembered that 
the activity of her life did not admit 
of such rest. She therefore seized 
her pen, and began scribbling further 
notes. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CARBURY FAMILY. 


Someturne of herself and condition 
Lady Carbury has told the reader in 
the letters given in the former chap- 
ter; but more must be added. She 
has declared she had been cruelly 
slandered; but she has also shown 
that she was not a woman whose 
words about herself could be taken 
with much confidence. If the reader 
does not understand so much from 
her letters to the three editors, they 
have been cited in vain. She has 
been made to say, that her object in 
work was to provide for the needs of 
her children ; and that, with that noble 
purpose before her, she was struggling 
to make for herself a career in liter- 
ature. Detestably false as had been 
her letters to the editors, absolutely 
and abominably foul as was the entire 
system by which she was endeavor- 
ing to achieve success, far away from 
honor and honesty as she had been 
carried by her ready subserviency to 
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teen years, things had gone tolerably 


the dirty things among which she had 
lately fallen, nevertheless her state- 
ments about herself were substan- 
tially true. She had been ill-treated. 
She had been slandered. She was 
true to her children, — especially de- 


_ voted to one of them,—and was 


ready to work her nails off if by doing 


_80 she could advance their interests. 


She was the widow of one Sir Pat- 
rick Carbury, who many years since 
had done great things as a soldier in 
India, and had been thereupon created 
a baronet. He had married a young 
wife late in life, and, having found 
out when too late that he had made a 
mistake, had occasionally spoilt his 
darling and occasionally ill-used her. 
In doing each he had done it abund- 
antly. Among Lady Carbury’s faults 
had never been that of even incipi- 
ent — not even of sentimental — infi- 
delity to her husband. When as a 
very lovely and penniless girl of 
eighteen she had consented to marry 
aman of forty-four, who had the 
spending of a large income, she had 
madé up her mind to abandon all 
hope of that sort of love which poets 
describe and which young people gen- 
erally desire to experience. Sir Pat- 
rick at the time of his marriage was 
red-faced, stout, bald, very choleric, 
generous in money, suspicious in 
temper, and intelligent. He knew 
how to govern men. He could read 
and understand a book. There was 
nothing mean about him. He had 
his attractive qualities. He was a 
man who might be loved; but he 
was hardly a man for love. The 
young Lady Carbury had understood 


‘her position, and had determined to 


do her duty. She had resolved be- 
fore she went to the altar that she 
would never allow herself to flirt ; 
and she had never flirted. For fif- 
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well with her, — by which it is in- 
tended that the reader should under- 
stand that they had so gone that she 
had been able to tolerate them. They 
had been home in England for three 
or four years; and then Sir Patrick 
had returned with some new and 
higher appointment. For fifteen 
years, though he had been passion- 
ate, imperious, and often cruel, he 
had never been jealous. A boy and 
a girl had been born to them, to whom 
both father and mother had been over- 
indulgent; but the mother, accord- 
ing to her lights, had endeavored to 
do her duty by them. But from the 
commencement of her life she had 
been educated in deceit; and her 
married life had seemed to make the 
practice of deceit necessary to her. 
Her mother had run away from her 
father; and she had been tossed to 
and fro between this and that pro- 
tector, sometimes being in danger of 
wanting any one to care for her, till 
she had been made sharp, incredu- 
lous, and untrustworthy by the diffi- 
culties of her position. But she was 
clever, and had picked up an educa- 
tion and good manners amidst the 
difficulties of her childhood, and 
had been beautiful to look at. To 
marry, and have the command of 
money, to do her duty correctly, to 
live in a big house and be respected, 
had been her ambition; and, during 
the first fifteen years of her married 
life, she was successful amidst great 
difficulties. She would smile within 
five minutes of violent ill-usage. Her 
husband would even strike her; 
and the first effort of her mind would 
be given to conceal the fact from all 
the world. In latter years, he drank 
too much; and she struggled hard, 
first to prevent the evil, and thea-to 
prevent and to hide the ill effects of 
the evil. But, in doing all this, she 
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schemed and lied, and lived a life 
of manceuvres. Then, at last, when 
she felt that she was no longer quite 
a@ young woman, she allowed herself 
to attempt to form friendships for 
herself ; and among her friends was 
one of the other sex. If fidelity in a 
wife be compatible with such friend- 
ship, if the married state does not 
exact from a woman the necessity of 
debarring herself from all friendly 
intercourse with any man except her 
lord, Lady Carbury was not faithless. 
But Sir Patrick became jealous, 
spoke words which even she could 
not endure, did things which drove 
even her beyond the calculations of 
her prudence; and she left him. 
But even this she did in so guarded 
a way that, as to every step she took, 
she could prove her innocence. Her 
life at that period is of little moment 
to our story, except that it is essen- 
tial that the reader should know in 
what she had been slandered. Fora 
month or two all hard words had been 
said against her by her husband’s 
friends, and even by Sir Patrick him- 
self. But gradually the truth was 
known ; and, after a year’s separation, 
they came again together, and she re- 
mained the mistress of his house till 
he died. She brought him home to 
England ; but, during the short period 
left to him of life in his old country, 
he had been a worn-out, dying inva- 
lid. But the scandal of her great 
misfortune had followed her; and 
some people were never tired of re- 
minding others that in the course of 
her married life Lady Carbury had 
run away from her husband, and had 
been taken back again by the kind- 
hearted old gentleman. 

Sir Patrick had left behind him a 
mederate fortune, though by no 
means great wealth. To his son, 
who was now Sir Felix Carbury, he 
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had left £1,000 a year; and to his 
widow as much, with a provision that 
after her death the latter sum should 
be divided between his son and 
daughter. It therefore came to pass 
that the young man, who had already 
entered the army when his father 
died, and upon whom devolved no 
necessity of keeping a house, and 
who in fact not unfrequently lived in 
his mother’s house, had an income 
equal to that with which his mother 
and his sister were obliged to main- 
tain a roof over their head. Now 
Lady Carbury, when she was released 
from her thraldom at the age of forty, 
had no idea at all of passing her future 
life amidst the ordinary penances of 
widowhood. She had hitherto en- 
deavored to do her duty, knowing that 
in accepting her position she was 
bound to take the good and the bad 
together. She had certainly encoun- 
tered hitherto much that was bad. 
To be scolded, watched, beaten, and 
sworn at by a choleric old man till 
she was at last driven.out of her house 
by the violence of his ill-usage ; ‘to be 
taken back as a favor, with the assur- 
ance that her name would for the re- 
mainder of her life be unjustly tar- 
nished ; to have her flight constantly 
thrown in her face; and then at last 
to become for a year or two the nurse 
of a dying debauchee, was a high 
price to pay for such good things as 
she had hitherto enjoyed. Now at 
length had come to her a period of 
relaxation,— her reward, her free- 
dom, her chance of happiness. She 
thought much about herself, and re- 
solved on one or two things. The 
time for love had gone by; and she 
would have nothing to do with it, 
nor would she marry again for con- 
venience. But she would have 
friends, —real friends, friends who 
could help her, and whom possibly 




















she might help. She would, too, 
make some career for herself, so that 
life might not be without an interest 
to her. She would live in London, 
and would become somebody, at any 
rate, in some circle. Accident at first, 
rather than choice, had thrown her 
among literary people ; but that acci- 
dent had, during the last two years, 
been supported and corroborated by 
the desire which had fallen upon her 
of earning money. She had known 
from the first that economy would be 
necessary to her,—not chiefly or 
perhaps not at all from a feeling that 
she and her daughter could not live 
comfortably together on a thousand 
a year, — but on behalf of her son. 
She wanted no luxury, but a house so 
placed that people might conceive of 
her that she lived in a proper part of 
the town. Of her daughter’s pru- 
dence she was as well convinced as 
of her own. She could trust Henri- 
etta in everything. But her son, Sir 
Felix, was not very trustworthy ; and 
yet Sir Felix was the darling of her 
heart. 

At the time of the writing of the 
three letters, at which our story is 
supposed to begin, she was driven 
very hard for money. Sir Felix was 
then twenty-five, had been in a fash- 
ionable regiment for four years, had 
already sold out, and, to own the 
truth at once, had altogether wasted 
the property which his father had left 
him. So much the mother knew, — 


and knew, therefore, that with her 


limited income she must maintain not 
only herself and daughter, but also 
the baronet. She did not know, how- 
ever, the amount of the baronet’s 
obligations; nor indeed did he, or 
any one else. A baronet, holding a 
commission in the Guards, and known 
to have had a fortune left him by his 
father, may go very far in getting into 
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debt; and Sir Felix had made full 
use of all his privileges. His life had 


been in every way bad. He had be- 
come a burden on his mother so 
heavy, and on his sister also, that 
their life had become one of unavoid- 
able embarrassments. But not for a 
moment had either of them ever quar- 
relled withhim. Henrietta had been 
taught by the conduct of both father 
and mother that every vice might be 
forgiven in a man and in ason, though 
every virtue was expected from a 
woman, and especially from a daugh- 
ter: The lesson had come to her so 
early in life that she had learned it 
without the feeling of any grievance. 
She lamented her brother’s evil con- 
duct, as it affected him ; but she par- 
doned it altogether, as it affected her- 
self. That all her interests in life 
should be made subservient to him 
was natural to her; and, when she 
found that her little comforts were 
discontinued, and her.moderate ex- 
penses curtailed because he, having 
eaten up all that was his own, was 
now eating up also all that was his 
mother’s, she never complained. 
Henrietta had been taught to think 
that men in that rank of life in which 
she had been born always did eat up 
everything. 

The mother’s feeling was less noble, 
—or perhaps it might be better be 
said more open to censure. The boy, 
who had been beautiful as a star, had 
ever been the cynosure of her eyes,— 
the one thing on which her heart 
had riveted itself. Even during the 
career of his folly, she had hardly ven- 
tured to say a word to him with the 
purport of stopping him on his road 
toruin. In everything she had spoilt 
him as a boy; and in everything she 
still spoilt him as aman. She was 
almost proud of his vices, and had 
taken delight in hearing of doings 
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which, if not vicious of themselves, 
had been ruinous from their extrava- 
ganee. She had so indulged him that 
even in her own presence he was 
never ashamed of his own selfishness, 
or apparently conscious of the injus- 
tice which he did to others. 

From all this it had come to pass 
that that dabbling in literature, which 
had been commenced partly perhaps 
from a sense of pleasure in the work, 
partly as a passport into society, had 
been converted into hard work, by 
which money, if possible, might be 
earned: so that Lady Carbury, when 
she wrote to her friends, the editors, 
of her struggles, was speaking the 
truth. Tidings had reached her of 
this and the other man’s success, and, 
coming near to her still, of this 
and that other woman’s earnings in 
literature ; and it had seemed to her 
that, within moderate limits, she 
might give a wide field to her hopes. 
Why should she not add a thousand 
a year to her income, so that Felix 
might again live like a gentleman and 
marry that heiress, who, in Lady Car- 
bury’s lookout into the future, was 
destined to make all things straight ? 
Who was so handsome as her son? 
Who could make himself more agree- 
able? Who had more of. that auda- 
city which is the chief thing neces- 
sary to the winning of heiresses? And 
then he could make his wife Lady 
Carbury! If only enough money 
might be earned to tide over the 
present evil day, all might be well. 

The one most essential obstacle to 
the chance of success in all this was 
probably Lady Carbury’s conviction, 
that her end was to be obtained not 
by producing good books, but by in- 
ducing certain people to say that her 
books were good. She did work hard 
at what she wrote, — hard enough, at 
any rate, to cover her pages quickly, 


and was by nature a clever woman. 
She could write after a glib, common- 
place, sprightly fashion, and had al- 
ready acquired the knack of spread- 
ing all she knew very thin, so that it 
might cover a vast surface. She had 
no ambition to write a good book, but 
was painfully anxious to write a book 
that the critics should say was good. 
Had Mr. Broune, in his closet, told 
her that her book was absolutely 
trash, but had undertaken, at the 
same time, to have it violently praised 
in the “‘ Breakfast Table,” it may be 
doubted whether the critic’s own 
opinion would have even wounded 
her vanity. The woman was false 
from head to foot ; but there was much 
of good in her, false though she was. 

Whether Sir Felix, her son, had 
become what he was solely by bad 
training, or whether he had been born 
bad, who shallsay? It is hardly pos- 
sible that he should not have been 
better had he been taken away as an 
infant, and subjected to moral train- 
ing by moral teachers. And yet again 
it is hardly possible that any train- 
ing, or want of training, should have 
produced a heart so utterly incapable 
of feeling for others as was his. He 
could not even feel his own misfor- 
tunes, unless they touched the out- 
ward comforts of the moment. It 
seemed that he lacked sufficient im- 
agination to realize future misery, 
though the futurity to be considered 


.was divided from the present but by 


a single month, a single week, — but 
by a single night. He liked to be 
kindly treated, to be praised and pet- 
ted, to be well fed and caressed ; and 
they who so treated him were his 
chosen friends. He had in this the 
instincts of a horse, not approaching 
the higher sympathies of a dog. But 
it cannot be said of him that he had 
ever loved any one to the extent of 

















denying himself a moment’s gratifi- 
cation on that loved one’s behalf. 
His heart was a stone. But he was 
beautiful to look at, ready witted, and 
intelligent. He was very dark, with 
that soft olive complexion which so 
generally gives to young men an 
appearance of aristocratic breeding. 
His hair, which was never allowed 
to become long, was nearly black, 
and was soft and silky without that 
taint of grease which is so common 
with silken-headed darlings. His 
eyes were long, brown in color, and 
were made beautiful by the perfect 
arch of the perfect eyebrow. But 
perhaps the glory of the face was due 
more to the finished moulding and 
fine symmetry of the nose and mouth 
than to his other features. On his 
short upper lip he had a mustache 
as well formed as his eyebrows; but 
he wore no other beard. The form 
of his chin, too, was perfect ; but it 
lacked that sweetness and softness 
of expression, indicative of softness 
of earth, which a dimple conveys. He 
was about five feet nine in height, 
and was as excellent in figure as in 
face. It was admitted by men, and 
clamorously asserted by women, that 
no man had ever been more hand- 
some than Felix Carbury ; and it was 
admitted also that he never showed 
consciousness of his beauty. He had 
given himself airs on many scores, — 
on the score of his money, poor fool, 
while it lasted; on the score of his 
title ; on the score of his army stand- 
ing; till he lost it; and especially on 
the score of superiority in fashionable 
intellect. But he had been clever 
enough to dress himself always with 
simplicity, and to avoid the appear- 
ance of thought about his outward 
man. As yet, the little world of his 
associates had hardly found out how 
callous were his affections, — or 
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rather how devoid he was of affection. 
His airs and his appearance, joined 
with some cleverness, had carried him 
through even the viciousness of his 
life. In one matter he had marred his 
name, and by a moment’s weakness 
had injured his character among his 
friends more than he had done by the 
folly of three years. There had been 
a quarrel between him and a brother 
officer, in which he had been the ag- 
gressor ; and, when the moment came 
in which a man’s heart should have 
produced manly conduct, he had first 
threatened, and had then shown the 
white feather. That was now a year 
since, and he had partly outlived the 
evil; but some men. still remem- 
bered that Felix Carbury had been 
cowed, and had cowered. 

It was now his business to marry 
an heiress. He was well aware that 
it was so, and was quite prepared to 
face his destiny ; but he lacked some- 
thing in the art of making love. He. 
was beautiful, had the manners of a 
gentleman, could talk well, lacked 
nothing of audacity, and had no feel- 
ing of repugnance at declaring a pas- 
sion which he did not feel. But he 
knew so little of the passion that he 
could hardly make even a young girl 
believe that he felt it. When he 
talked of love, he not only thought 
that he was talking nonsense, but 
showed that he thought so. From 
this fault, he had already failed with 
one young lady, reputed to have 
£40,000 ; who had refused him, be- 
cause, as she naively said, she knew 
“ hedid not really care.” — “‘ Howcan 
I show that I care more than by wish- 
ing to make you my wife?” he had - 
asked, ‘I don’t know that you can; 
but all the same you don’t care,” she 
said. And so that young lady es- 
caped the pitfall. Now there was 
another young lady, to whom the 
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reader shall be introduced in time, 
‘whom Sir Felix was instigated to 
pursue with unremitting diligence. 
Her wealth was not defined, as had 
been the £40,000 of her predecessor, 
but was known to be very much 
greater than that. It was, indeed, 
generally supposed to be fathomless, 
bottomless, endless. It was said that 
in regard to money for ordinary ex- 
penditure,— money for houses, ser- 
‘vants, horses, jewels, and the like, — 
| «one sum was the same as another to 
the father of this young lady. Hehad 
great concerns, — concerns so great 
that the payment of ten or twenty 
‘thousand pounds upon any trifle was 
‘the same thing to him; as to men 
who are comfortable in their circum- 
stances, it matters little whether they 
pay sixpence or ninepence for their 
mutten chops. Such a man may be 
ruined at any time; but there was no 
doubt that, to any one marrying his 
daughter during the present season 
of hisoutrageous prosperity, he could 
give a very large fortune indeed. 
Lady Carbury, who had known the 
rock on which her son had been once 
wrecked, was very anxious that Sir 
Felix should at once make a proper 
use of the intimacy which he had 
effected iin the house of this topping 
Croesus of the day. 

And new there must be a few words 
said about Henrietta Carbury. Of 
course she was of infinitely less im- 
portance than her brother, who was 
a baronet, the head of that branch of 
the Carburys, and her mother’s dar- 
ling; and therefore a few words 
should suffice. She also was very 
lovely, being like her brother, but 
somewhat less dark, and with features 
less absolutely regular; but she had 
in her countenance a full measure of 
that sweetness of expression which 
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eems to imp’y that consideration of 
self is subordinated to consideration 
for otbers. ‘I'his sweetness was alto- 
gether lacking to her brother. And 
her face wasa irne index of her char- 
acter. Again, whoshall say why her 
brother and siste: had become so op- 
posite to each other, — whether they 
would have heen thus different, had 
hotb been taken away as infants from 
their father’s and mother’s training, 
or whether the girl’s virtues were 
owing altogether to the lower place 
which she had hekl'in her parent’s 
heart. She, at any 1ate, had not been 
spoilt by a title, by the command of 
money, and bythe temptations of too 
early acquaintance with the world 
At the present time she was barely 
twenty-one years old, and had not 
seen much of London society. Her 
mother did not frequent balls; and, 
during the last two years, there had 
grown upon them a necessity for econ- 
omy which was inimical to many 
gloves and costly dresses. Sir Felix 
went out, of course; but Iletta Car- 
bury spent most of her time at home 
with her mother, in Welbeck Street. 
Occasionally the world saw her; and, 
when the world did see her, the world 
declared that she was a charming girl. 
The world was so far right 

But for Henrietta Carbury the ro- 
mance of life had already commenced 
in real earnest. There was another 
branch of the Carburys, the head 
branch, which was now represented 
by one Roger Carbury, of Carbury 
Hall. Roger Carbury was a geutle- 
man of*whom much will have to be 
said; but here, at this moment, it 
need only be told that he was pas- 
sionately in love with his cousin Hen- 
rietta. He was, however, nearly for- 
ty years old; and there was one Paul 
Montague whom Henrietta had seen. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE BEAR-GARDEN. 


Lavy Carsoury’s house in Welbeck 
Street was a modest house enough, 


with no pretensions to be a mansion, - 


hardly assuming even to be a resi- 
dence ; but, having some money in 
her hands when she first took it, she 
had made it pretty and pleasant, and 
was still proud to feel that, in spite 
of the hardness of her position, she 
had comfortable belongings around 
her when her literary friends came 
to see her on her Tuesday evenings. 
Here she was now living with her 
son and daughter. The back draw- 
ing-room was divided from the front 
by doors that were permanently 
closed ; and in this she carried on her 
great work. Here she wrote her 
books and contrived her system for 
the inveigling of editors and critics. 
Here she was rarely disturbed by her 
daughter, and admitted no visitors 
except editors and critics. But her 
son was controlled by no household 
laws, and would break in upon her 
privacy without remorse. She had 
hardly finished two galloping notes, 
after completing her letter to Mr. 
Ferdinand Alf, when Felix entered 
the room with a cigar in his mouth, 
and threw himself upon the sofa. 

‘My dear boy,” she said, “ pray 
leave your tobacco below when you 
eome in here.” 

** What affectation it is, mother!” 
he said, throwing, however, the half- 
smoked cigar into the fire-place. 
‘¢ Some women swear they like smoke ; 
others say they hate it like the devil. 
It depends altogether on whether 
they wish to flatter or snub a fel- 
low.” 

‘** You don’t suppose that I wish to 
snub you?” 

‘Upon my word I don’t know. I 
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wonder whether you can let me have 
twenty pounds?” 

‘“* My dear Felix!” 

“ Just so, mother; but how about 
the twenty pounds?” 

‘“* What is it for, Felix?” 

““ Well, to tell the truth, to carry, 
on the game for the nonce till some- 
thing is settled. A fellow can’t 
live without some money in his pock- 
et. I do with as little as most fel- 
lows. I pay for nothing that I can: _ 
help. I even get my hair cut on 
credit ; and, as long as it was possible, 
I had a brougham, to save cabs.” 

“What is to be the end of it, Fe- 
lix?” 

“T never could see the end of 
anything, mother. I never could 
nurse a horse when the hounds were 
going well, in order to be in at the 
finish. I never could pass a dish that 
I liked in favor of those that were to 
follow. What’s the use?” The 
young man did not say, “ Carpe 
diem ;” but that was the philosophy 
which he intended to preach. 

‘* Have you been at the Melmottes’ 
to-day?” It was now five o’clock on 
a winter afternoon, the hour at which 
ladies are drinking tea, and idle men 
playing whist at the clubs; at which 
young idle -men are sometimes al- 
lowed to flirt, and at which, as Lady 
Carbury thought, her son might have 
been paying his court to Marie Mel- 
motte, the great heiress. 

‘“* T have just come away.” 

“ And what do you think of her?” 

“To tell the truth, mother, I have 
thought very little about her. She 
is not pretty, she is not plain; she 
is not clever, she is not stupid; she 
is neither saint nor sinner.” 

‘ The more likely to make a good 
wife.” 

“Perhaps so. I am at any rate 
quite willing to believe that as wife 
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she would be ‘ good enough for 
me.’ ” 

‘* What does the mother say?” 

“‘ The mother is a caution. I can- 
not help speculating whether, if I 
marry the daughter, I shall ever find 
out where the mother came from. 
Dolly Longestaffe says that some- 
body says that she was a Bohemian 
Jewess; but I think she’s too fat for 
that.” 

‘‘ What does it matter, Felix?” 

** Not in the least.” 

“Ts she civil to you?” 

“ Yes, civil enough.” 

*¢ And the father?” 

‘¢ Well, he does not turn me out, 
or anything of that sort. Of course 
there are half a dozen after her; and 
I think the old fellow is bewildered, 
among themall. He’s thinking more 
of getting dukes to dine with him 
than of his daughter’s lovers. Any 
fellow might pick her up, who hap- 
pened to hit her fancy.” 

*¢ And why not you?” 

‘* Why not, mother? Iam doing 
my best; and it’s no good flogging a 
willing horse. Can you let me have 
the money?” 

“QO Felix! I think you hardly 
know how poor we are. You have 
still got your hunters down at the 
place!” 

“T have got two horses, if you 
mean that; and I haven’t paid a 
shilling for their keep since the sea- 
son began. Look here, mother, this 
is a risky sort of game, I grant; but 
I am playing it by your advice. IfI 
can marry Miss Melmotte, I suppose 
all will be right; but I don’t think 
the way to get her would be to throw 
up everything, and let all the world 
know that I haven’t got a copper. 
To do that kind of thing, a man must 
live a little up to the mark. I’ve 
brought my hunting down to a mini- 


mum ; but, if I gave it up altogether, 
there would be lots of fellows to tell 
them in Grosvenor Square why I had 
done so.” . 

There was an apparent truth in this 
argument, which the poor woman was 
unable to answer. Before the inter- 
view was over, the money demanded 
was forthcoming, though, at the time, 
it could be but ill afforded ; and the 
youth went away apparently with a 
light heart, hardly listening to his 
mother’s entreaties that the affair with 
Marie Melmotte might, if possible, be 
brought to a speedy conclusion. 

Felix, when he left his mother, 
went down to the only club to which 
he now belonged. Clubs are pleas- 
ant resorts in all respects but one. 
They require ready money, or even 
worse than that in respect to annual 
payments, — money in advance ; and 
the young baronet had been absolute- 
ly forced to restrict himself. He, as 
a matter of course, out of those to 
which he had possessed the right of 
entrance, chose the worst. It was 
called the Bear-garden, and had been - 
lately opened with the express view 
of combining parsimony with prof- 
ligacy. Clubs were ruined, so said 
certain young parsimonious profli- 
gates, by providing comforts for old 
fogies who paid little or nothing but 
their subscriptions, and took out by 
their mere presence three times as 
much as they gave. This club was 
not to be opened till three o’clock in 
the afternoon ; before which hour’ the 
promoters of the Bear-garden thought 
it improbable that they and their fel- 
lows would wanta club. There were 
to be no morning papers taken, no 
library, no morning-room. Dining- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, and card-rooms 
would suffice for the Bear-garden. 
Everything was to be provided by a 
purveyor, so that the club should be 
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cheated only by one man. Every- 
thing was to be luxurious; but the 
luxuries were to be achieved at first 
cost. It had been a happy thought ; 
and the club was said to prosper. 
Herr Vossner, the purveyor, was a 
jewel, and so carried on affairs that 
there was no trouble about anything. 
He would assist even in smoothing 
little difficulties as to the settling of 
eard accounts, and had behaved with 
the greatest tenderness to the draw- 
ers of checks whose bankers had 
harshly declared them to have “no 
effects.” Herr Vossner was a jewel, 
and the Bear-garden was a success. 
Perhaps no young man about town 
enjoyed the Bear-garden more thor- 
oughly than did Sir Felix Carbury. 
The club was in the close vicinity of 
other clubs, in a small street turning 
out of St. James Street, and piqued 
itself on its outward quietness and 
sobriety. Why pay for stone-work 
for other people to look at? Why 
lay out m@ney in marble pillars and 
cornices, seeing that you can neither 
eat such things nor drink them nor 
gamble with them? But the Bear- 
garden had the best wines, —or 
thought that it had,— and the easi- 
est chairs, and two billiard-tables 
than which nothing more perfect had 
ever been made to stand upon legs. 
Hither Sir Felix wended on that Jan- 
uary afternoon as soon as he had his 
mother’s check for twenty pounds 
in his pocket. 

He found his special friend, Dolly 
Longestaffe, standing on the steps 
with a cigar in his mouth, and gazing 
vacantly at the dull brick house op- 
posite. ‘Going to dine here, Dol- 
ly?” said Sir Felix. 

“IT suppose I shall, because it’s 
such a lot of trouble to go anywhere 
else. I’m engaged somewhere, I 
know; but I’m not up to getting 
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home and dressing. By George! I 
don’t know how fellows do that kind 
of thing. I can’t.” 

“Going to hunt to-morrow?” 

“ Well, yes; but I don’t suppose I 
shall. I was going to hunt every day 
last week ; but my fellow never would 
get me up in time. I can’t tell why 
it is that things are done in such a 
beastly way. Why should n’t fellows 
begin to hunt at two or three, so that 
a fellow need n’t get up in the middle 
of the night?” 

‘“* Because one can't ride by moon- 
light, Dolly.” 

“It isn’t moonlight at three. At 
any rate I can’t get myself to Euston 
Square by nine. I don’t think that 
fellow of mine likes getting up him- 
self. He says he comes in and wakes 
me ; but I never remember it.” 

‘*How many horses have you got 
at Leighton, Dolly?” 

‘“‘How many? There were five; 
but I think that fellow down there 
sold one ; but then I think he bought 
another. I know he did something.” 

** Who rides them?” 

‘*He does, I suppose; that is, of 
course I ride them myself, only I so 
seldom get down. Somebody told 
me that Grasslough was riding two 
of them last week. I don’t think I 
ever told him he might. I think he 
tipped that fellow of mine; and I 
call that a low kind of thing to do. 
I’d ask him, only I know he’d say 
that I had lent them. Perhaps I did 
when I was tight, you know.” 

“You and Grasslough were never 
pals.” 

**T don’t like hima bit. He gives 
himself airs, because he is a lord, and 
is devilish ill-natured. I don’t know 
why he should want to ride my 
horses.” 

“To save his own.” 

“ He isn’t hard up. Why doesn’t 
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he have his own horses? I'll tell 
you what, Carbury, I’ve made up my 
. mind to one thing, and, by Jove! I’ll 
stick to it,—I never will lend a Horse 
again to anybody. If fellows want 
horses, let them buy them.” 

“But some fellows haven’t got 
any money, Dolly.” 

“Then they ought to go tick. I 
don’t think I’ve paid for any of mine 
I’ve bought this season. There was 
somebody here yesterday —” 

““What! here at the club?” 

“Yes; followed me here, to say he 
wanted to be paid for something. It 
was horses, I think, because of the 
fellow’s trousers.” 

‘* What did you say?” 

“Me! O, I didn’t say anything!” 

“ And how did it end?” 

** When he’d done talking, I offered 
him a cigar ; and, while he was biting 
off the end, I went up-stairs. I sup- 


pose he went away when he was tired 


of waiting.” 

“I'll tell you what, Dolly, I wish 
you ’d let me ride twoof yours fora 
couple of days, — that is, of course, 
if you don’t want them yourself. You 
ain’t tight now, at any rate.” 

“No; I ain’t tight,” said Dolly, 
with melancholy acquiescence. 

“T mean that I wouldn’t like to 
borrow your horses without your re- 
membering all about it. Nobody 
knows as well as you do how awfully 
done up Iam. I shall pull through 
at last; but it’s an awful squeeze in 
the mean time. There’s nobody I’d 
ask such a favor of, except you.” 

“Well, you may have them,— 
that is, for two days. I don’t know 
whether that fellow of mine will 
believe you. He wouldn’t believe 
Grasslough, and told him so; but 
Grasslough took them out of the 
stables. That’s what somebody told 
me.” 
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“You could write a line to your 
groom.” ; 

“OQ my dear fellow! that is such 
a bore; I don’t think I could do that. 
My fellow will believe you, because 
you and I have been pals. I think I'll 
have a little drop of curacoa before 
dinner. Come along, and try it. It’ll 
give us an appetite.” 

It was then nearly seven o’clock. 
Nine hours afterwards the same two 
men, with two others,—of whom 
young Lord Grasslough, Dolly Longe- 
staffe’s peculiar aversion, was one, — 
were just rising from a card-table in 
one of the up-stairs rooms of the club ; 
for it was understood that, though 
the Bear-garden was not to be open 
before three o’clock in the afternoon, 
the accommodation denied during the 
day was to be given freely during the 
night. No man could get a breakfast 
at the Bear-garden; but suppers at 
three o’clock in the morning were - 
quite within the rule. Such a supper, 
or rather succession of @uppering, 
there had been to-night,various devils 
and broils and hot toasts having been 
brought up from time to time, first for 
one and then for another. But there 
had been no cessation of gambling 
since the cards had first been opened, 
about ten o’clock. At four in the 
morning, Dolly Longestaffe was cer- 
tainly in a condition to lend his horses 
and to remember nothing about it. 
He was quite affectionate with Lord 
Grasslough, as he was also with his 
other companions, — affection being 
the normal state of his mind when in 
that condition. He was by no means 
helplessly drunk, and was, perhaps, 
hardly more silly than when he was 
sober ; but he was willing to play at 
any game,whether he understood it or 
not, and for any stakes. When Sir 
Felix got up, and said he would play 
no more, Dolly also got up, apparently 
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quite contented. When Lord Grass- 
lough, with a dark scowl on his face, 
expressed his opinion that it was not 
- just the thing for men to break up like 
that, when so much money had been 
lost, Dolly as willingly sat down 
again. But Dolly’s sitting down was 
not sufficient. ‘‘I'm going to hunt 
to-morrow,” said Sir Felix, meaning 
that day, “and I shall play no more. 
A man must go to bed at some time.” 

*“©T don’t see it at all,” said Lord 
Grasslough. ‘It’s an understood 
thing that when a man has won as 
much as you have, he should stay.” 

“Stay how long?” said Sir Felix, 
with an angry look. ‘ That’s non- 
sense : there must be an end of every- 
thing ; and there’s an end of this for 
me to-night.” 

“ O, if you choose !” said his lord- 
ship. 

“Tdochoose. Good-night, Dolly ; 
we'll settle this next time we meet; 
I’ve got it all entered.” 

The night had been one very serious 
in its results to Sir Felix. He had 
sat down to the card-table with the 
proceeds of his mother’s check, a 
poor twenty pounds, and now he had, 
—he didn’t at all know how much 
in his pockets. He also had drunk, 
but not so as to obscure his mind. 
He knew that Longestaffe owed him 
over three hundred pounds; an he 
knew also that he had received more 
than that in ready money and checks 
from Lord Grasslough and the other 
player. Dolly Longestaffe’s money, 
too, would certainly be paid, though 
Dolly did complain of the importu- 
nity of his tradesmen. As he walked 
up St. James Street, looking for a 
cab, he presumed himself to be worth 
over seven hundred pounds. When 
begging for a small sum from Lady 
Carbury, he had said that he could 
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not carry on the game without some 
ready money, and had considered 
himself fortunate in fleecing his 
mother as he haddone. Now he was 
in the possession of wealth, —of 
wealth that might, at any rate, be 
sufficient to aid him materially in the 
object he had inhand. He never for 
& moment thought of paying his bills. 
Even the large sum of which he had 
hecome so unexpectedly possessed 
wonld not have gone far with him in 
such a quixotic object as that; but 
he could now look bright, and buy 
presents, and be seen with money in 
his hands. It is hard even to make 
love in these days without something 
in your purse. 

Ile found no cab, but in his pres- 
ent frame of mind was indifferent to 
the trouble of walkinghome. There 
was something so joyous in the feel- 
ing of the possession of all this money 
that it 1oxde the night air pleasant to 
him. ‘I'ben, of a sudden, he remem- 
bered the low wail with which his 
mother lad spoken of her poverty 
when he .Jemanded assistance from 
her. Now he coulkl give her back the 
twenty ponds. But it occurred to 
him sharply, with an amount of care- 
fulness quite new to him, that it would 
be foolish to Jo so. Ilow soon might 
he want it ayain? And, moreover, 
he could not repay the money with- 
out explaining to her how he had 
gotten it. 1t would be preferable to 
say nothing alout his money. As 
he let himseif ino the house, and went 
up to his room, he resolved that he 
would not say anything about it. 

(n that morning he was at the sta- 
tion at nine, and hunted down in 
Buckinghamshire, \iding two of Dolly 
Longestaffe’s horses, — for the use of 
which he paid De!ly Longestaffe’s 
“ fellow” thirty shillings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MADAME MELMOTTE’S BALL. 


Tae next night but one after that 
of the gambling transaction at the 
Bear-gurden, a great ball was given 
in Grosvenor Square. It was a ball 
on a scale so magnificent that it had 
heen talked about ever since Parlia- 
ment met, — now about a fortnight 

since. Some people had expressed 
’ an opinion, that such a ball as this 
was intended to be could not be given 
successfully in February. Others de- 
elared that the money which was to 
be spent—an amount which would 
make this affair something quite new 
in the annals of ball -giving — would 
give the thing such a character that 
it would certainly he successful. And 
much more than money had been ex- 
pended. Almost incredible efforts 
had been made to obtain the co-op- 
eration of great people; and these 
efforts had at last been grandly suc- 
cessful. The Duchess of Stevenage 

lund come up from Castle Albury her- 
' self to be present at it, and to bring 
her daughters; though it has never 
leen her Grace’s wont to be in Lon- 
don at this inclement season. No 
doubt the persuasion used with the 
Iuchess had been very strong. Her 
brother, Lord Alfred Grendall, was 
known to be in great difficulties ; 
which, so people said, had been 
’ gonsiderably modified by opportune 
pecuniary assistance. And then it 
was certain that one of the young 
Grendalls, Lord Alfred’s second son, 
had been appointed to some mercan- 
tile position, for which he received a 
salary which his most intimate friends 
thought that he was hardly qualified 
toearn. It was certainly a fact that 
he went to Abchurch Jane, in the 
city, four or five days a week, and 
that he did not ovcupy his time in so 


unaccustomed a manner for nothing. 
Where the Duchess of Stevenage 
went, all the world would go; and 
it became known at the last moment, 
that is to say only the day before the 
party, that a prince of the blood royal 
was to be there. How this had been 
achieved, nobody quite understood ; 
but there were rumors that a certain 
lady’s jewels had been rescued from 
the pawnbroker’s. Everything was 
done on the same scale. The Prime 
Minister had indeed declined to allow 
his name to appear on the list; but 
one Cabinet Minister and two or three 
under-secretaries had agreed to come, 
because it was felt that the giver of 
the ball might before long be the mas- 
ter of considerable parliamentary in- 
terest. It was believed that he had 
an eye to politics; and it is always 
wise to have great wealth on one’s 
own side. There had at one time 
been much solicitude about the ball. 
Many anxious thoughts had been 
given When great attempts fail, the 
fnilure is disastrous, and may be ruin- 
ous; but this ball had now been put 
beyond the chance of failure. 

The giver of the ball was Augustus 
Melmotte, Esq., the father of the girl 
whom Sir Felix Carbury desired to 
marry, and the husband of the lady 
who was said to have been a Bohe- 
mian Jewess. It was thus that the 
gentleman chose to have himself 
designated ; though within the last 
two years he had arrived in London 
from Paris, and had at first been 
known as M. Melmotte. But he had 
declared of himself that he had been 
born in England, and that he was an 
Englishman. He admitted that his 
wife was a foreigner,— an admission 
that was necessary, as she spoke very 
little English. Melmotte himself 
spoke his “‘ native” language fluently, 
but with an accent which betrayed, at 
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least, along expatriation. Miss Mel- 
motte, who a very short time since 
had been known as Mademoiselle 
Marie, spoke English well, but as a 
foreigner. In regard to her, it was 
acknowledged that she had been born 
out of England,— some said in New 
York; but Madame Melmotte, who 
must have known, had declared that 
the great event had taken place in 
Paris. 

It was at any rate an established 
fact that Mr. Melmotte had made his 
wealth in France. He no doubt had 
had enormous dealings in other coun- 
tries, as to which stories were told 
which must surely have been exag- 
gerated. It was said that he had 
made a railway across Russia, that he 
provisioned the Southern army in the 
American civil war, that he had sup- 
plied Austria with arms, and had at 
one time bought up all the iron in 
England. He could make or mar any 
company by buying or selling stock, 
and could make money dear or cheap, 
as he pleased. All this was said of 
him in his praise; but it was also 
said, that he was regarded in Paris as 
the most gigantic swindler that had 
ever lived ; that he had made that city 
too hot to hold him; that. he had 
endeavored to establish himself in 
Vienna, but had been warned away 
by the police; and that he had at 
length found that British freedom 
would alone allow him to enjoy, with- 
out persecution, the fruits of his in- 
dustry. He was now established pri- 
vately in Grosvenor Square, and 
officially in Abchurch Lane; and it 
was known to all the world that a 
Royal Prince, a Cabinet Minister, and 
the very cream of duchesses were 
going to his wife’s ball. All this had 
been done within twelve months. 

There was but one child in the fam- 
ily, one heiress for all this wealth. 
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Melmotte himself was a large man, 
with bushy whiskers and rough, thick 
hair, with heavy eyebrows, and a 
wonderful look of power about his 
mouth andchin. This was ao strong 
as toredeem his face from vulgazity ; 
but the countenance and appearance 
of the man were on the whole un- 
pleasant, and, I may say, untrust- 
worthy. He looked as though he 
were purse-proud and a bully. She 
was fat and fair,— unlike in color to 
our traditional Jewesses ; but she had 
the Jewish nose and the Jewish con- 
traction of the eyes. There was cer- 
tainly very little in Madame Mel- 
motte to recommend her, unless it 
was a readiness to spend money on 
any object that might be suggested 
to her by her new acquaintances. It 
sometimes seemed that she had a 
commission from her husband to give 
away presents to any who would ~ 
accept them. The world had received 
the man as Augustus Melmotte, Esq. 
The world so addressed him on the 
very numerous letters which reached 
him, and so inscribed him among the 
directors of three dozen companies to 
which he belonged. But his wife was 
still Madame Melmotte. The daugh- 
ter had been allowed to take her rank 
with an English title. She was now 
Miss Melmotte on all occasions. 
Marie Melmotte had been accu- 
rately described by Felix Carbury to 
his mother. She was not beautiful, 
she was not clever, and she was not 
a saint. But then neither was she 
plain, nor stupid, nor, especially, a 
sinner. She wasa little thing, hardly 
over twenty years of age, very unlike 
her father or mother, having no trace 
of the Jewess in her countenance, who 
seemed to be overwhelmed by the 
sense of her own position. With such 
people as the Melmottes, things go 
fast ; and it was very well known that 
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Miss Melmotte had already had one 
lover who had been nearly accepted. 
The affair, however, had gone off. In 
this “‘ going off,” no one imputed to 
the young lady blame, or even mis- 
fortune. It was not supposed that 
she had either jilted or been jilted. 
As in royal espousals interests of 
state regulate their expedience with 
an acknowledged absence, with even 
a proclaimed impossibility, of per- 
sonal predilections, so in this case 
was money allowed to have the same 
weight. Such a marriage would or 
would not be sanctioned in accord- 
ance with great pecuniary arrange- 
ments. The young Lord Nidderdale, 
the eldest son of the Marquis of Auld 
Reekie, had offered to take the girl, 
and make her marchioness in the pro- 
cess of time, for half a million down. 
Melmotte had not objected to the 
sum, — so it was said, — but had pro- 
posed to tie it up. Nidderdale had 
desired to have it free in his own 
grasp, and would not move on any 
other terms. Melmotte had been 
anxious to secure the marquis, very 
anxious to secure the marchioness ; 
for, at that time, terms had not been 
made with the duchess; but at last 
he had lost his temper, and had asked 
his lordship’s lawyer whether it was 
likely that he would intrust such a 


sum of money to such a man. * You. 


are willing to’trust your only child to 
him,” said the lawyer. Melmotte 
scowled at the man for a few seconds 
from under his bushy eyebrows ; then 
iold him that his answer had nothing 
in it, and marched out of the room. 
So that affair was over. I doubt 
whether Lord Nidderdale had ever 
said a word of love to Marie Mel- 
motte, or whether the poor girl had 
expected it. Her destiny had no 
doubt been explained to her. 
Others had tried and had broken 


down somewhat in the same fashion. 
Each had treated the girl as an in- 
cumbrance he was to undertake, 
at a very great price. But as affairs 
prospered with'the Melmottes, as 
princes and duchesses were obtained 
by other means, — costly, no doubt, 
but not so ruinously costly, — the 
immediate disposition of Marie be- 
came less necessary ; and Melmotte 
reduced his offers. The girl herself, 
too, began to have an opinion. It 
was said that she had absolutely re- 
jected Lord Grasslough, whose father 
indeed was in a state of bankruptcy, 
who had no income of his own, who 
was ugly, vicious, ill-tempered, and 
without any power of recommending 
himself to a girl. She had had ex- 
perience since Lord Nidderdale, with 
a half laugh, had told her that he 
might just as well take her for his 
wife, and was now tempted from 
time to time to contemplate her own 
happiness and her own condition. 
People around were beginning to say 
that if Sir Felix Carbury managed 
his affairs well, he might be the happy 
man. 

There was considerable doubt whe- 
ther Marie was the daughter of that 
Jewish-looking woman. Inquiries 
had been made, but not successfully, 
as to the date of the Melmotte mar- 
riage. There was an idea abroad 
that Melmotte had got his first money 
with his wife, and had gotten it not 
very long ago. Then other people 
said, that Marie was not his daughter 
at all. Altogether, the mystery was 
rather pleasant, as the money was cer- 
tain. Of the certainty of the money 
in daily use, there could be no doubt. 
There was the house. There was the 
furniture. There were the carriages, 
the horses, the servants with the livery 
coats and powdered heads, and the 
servants with the black coats and 
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unpowdered heads. There were the 
gems, and the presents, and all the 
nice things that money can buy. 
There were two dinner parties every 
day, one at two o’clock called lunch, 
and the other at eight. The trades- 
men had learned enough to be quite 
free of doubt; and, in the city, Mr. 
Melmotte’s name was worth any 
money, though his character was per- 
haps worth but little. 

The large house on the south side 
of Grosvenor Square was all ablaze 
by ten o’clock. The broad veranda 
had been turned into a conservatory, 
had been covered in with boards con- 
trived to look like trellis-work, was 
heated with hot air, and filled with 
exotics at some fabulous price. A 
covered way had been made from the 
door, down across the pathway, to 
the road; and the police had, I fear, 
been bribed to frighten foot-passen- 
gers into a belief that they were bound 
to go round. The house had been so 
arranged that it was impossible to 
know where you were, when once in it. 
The hall wasa paradise. The staircase 
was fairy-land. The lobbies were grot- 
toes, rich with ferns. Walls had been 
knocked away, and arches had been 
constructed. The leads behind had 
been supported and walled in, and 
covered and carpeted. The ball had 
possession of the ground floor and 
first floor, and the house seemed to 
be endless. ‘It’s to cost sixty thou- 
sand pounds,” said the Marchtoness 
of Auld Reekie to her old friend the 
Countess of Mid-Lothian. The mar- 
chioness had come, in spite of her 
son’s misfortune, when she heard that 
the Duchess of Stevenage was to be 
there. ‘*And worse spent money 
never was wasted,” said the countess. 
“By all accounts it was as badly 
come by,” said the marchioness. 


Then the two old noblewomen, one 
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after the other, made graciously flat- 
tering speeches to the much-worn 
Bohemian Jewess, who was standing 
in fairy-land to receive her guests, 
almost-fainting under the greatness 
of the occasion. 

The three saloons on the first or 
drawing-room floor had been pre- 
pared for dancing; and here Marie 
was stationed. The duchess had, 
however, undertaken to see that 
somebody should set the dancing 
going ; and she had commissioned her 
nephew, Miles Grendall, the young 
gentleman who now frequented the 
city, to give directions to the band, 
and to make himself generally useful. 
Indeed, there had sprung up a con- 
siderable intimacy between the Gren- 
dall family — that is, Lord Alfred’s 
branch of the Grendalls — and the 
Melmottes ; which was as it should 
be, as each could give much and each 
receive much. It was known that 
Lord Alfred had not a shilling; but 
his brother was a duke and his sister 
was a duchess ; and, for the last thirty 
years, there had been one continual 
anxiety for poor dear Alfred, who 
had tumbled into an unfortunate mar- 
riage without 4 shilling, had spent 
his own moderate patrimony, had 
three sons and three daughters, and 
had lived now for a very long time 
entirely on the unwilling contributions 
of his noble relatives. Melmotte 
could support the whole family in 
affluence without feeling the burden ; 
and why should he not? There had 
once been an idea that Miles should 
attempt to win the heiress ; but it had 
soon been found expedient to abandon 
it. Miles had no title, no position 
of his own, and was hardly big 
enough for the place. It was in all 
respects better that the waters of 
the fountain should be allowed to 
irrigate mildly the whole Grendall 
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family ; and so Miles went into the 
city. , 

The ball was opened by a quad- 
rille, in which Lord Buntingford, the 
eldest son of the Duchess, stood up 
with Marie. Various arrangements 
had been made, and this among them. 
We may say that it had been part of 
a bargain. Lord Buntingford had 
objected mildly, being a young man 
devoted to business, fond of his own 
order, rather shy, and not given to 
dancing. But he had allowed his 
mother to prevail. ‘Of course they 
are vulgar,” the Duchess had said, 
‘** so much so as to be no longer dis- 
tasteful, because of the absurdity of 
the thing. I dare say he hasn’t been 
very honest. When men make so 
much money, I don’t know how they 
can have been honest. Of course it’s 
done for a purpose. It’s all very 
well saying that it isn’t right; but 
what are we to do about Alfred’s chil- 
dren? Miles is to have five hundred 
pounds a year. And then he is al- 
ways about the house; and, between 
you and me, they have got up those 
bills of Alfred’s, and have said they 
can lie in their safe till it suits your 
uncle to pay them.” 

“They will lie there a long time,” 
said Lord Buntingford. 

** Of course they expect something 
in return; do dance with the girl 
once.” Lord Buntingford disapproved 
mildly, and did as his mother asked 
him. 

The affair went off very well. There 
were three or four card-tables in one 
of the lower rooms; and at one of 
them sat Lord Alfred Gtendall and 
Mr. Melmotte, with two or three other 
players, cutting in and out at the 
end of each rubber. Playing whist 
was Lord Alfred’s only accomplish- 
ment, and almost the only occupation 
of his life. He began it daily at his 
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club at three o’clock, and continued 
playing till two in the morning, with 
an interval of a couple of hours for 
his dinner. This he did during ten 
months of the year; and, during the 
other two, he frequented some water- 
ing-place at which whist prevailed. 
He did not gamble, never playing for 
more than the club stakes and bets. 
He gave to the matter his whole mind, 
and must have excelled those who 
were generally opposed to him. But 
so obdurate was fortune to Lord Al- 
fred that he could not make money 
even of whist. Melmotte was very 
anxious to get into Lord Alfred’s 
club,— The Peripatetics. It was 
pleasant to see the grace with which 
he lost his money, and the sweet in- 
timacy with which he called his lord- 
ship Alfred. Lord Alfred had a 
remnant of feeling left, and would 
have liked to kick him. . Though 
Melmotte was by far the bigger man, 
and was also the younger, Lord Al- 
fred would not have lacked the pluck 
to kick him. Lord Alfred, in spite 
of his habitual idleness and vapid 
uselesshess, had still left about him a 
dash of vigor, and sometimes thought 
that he would kick Melmotte, and have 
done with it. But there were his 
poor boys, and those bills in Mel- 
motte’s safe. And then Melmotte 
lost his points so regularly, and paid 
his bets with such absolute good hu- 
mor! ‘Come and have a glass of 
champagne, Alfred,” Melmotte said, 
as the two cut out together. Lord 
Alfred liked champagne, and followed 
his host; but, as he went, he almost 
made up his mind that on some future 
day he would kick the man. 

Late in the evening Marie Mel- 
motte was waltzing with Felix Car- 
bury ; and Henrietta Carbury was then 
standing by, talking to one Mr. Paul 
Montague. Lady Carbury was also 
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there. She was not well inclined 
either to balls or to such people as 
the Melmottes; nor was Henrietta. 
But Felix had suggested that, bear- 
ing in mind his prospects as to the 
heiress, they had better accept the 
invitation which he would cause to 
have sent to them. They did so; 
and then Paul Montague also got a 
card, not altogether to Lady Carbury’s 
satisfaction. Lady Carbury was very 
gracious to Madame Melmotte for 
two minutes, and then slid into a 
chair, expecting nothing but misery 
for the evening. She, however, was 
a woman who could do her duty, and 
endure without complaint. 

“Tt is the first great ball I ever 
was at in London,” said Hetta Car- 
bury to Paul Montague, 

*¢ And how do you like it?” 

“Not at all. How should I like 
it? I know nobody here. I don’t 
understand how it is that at these 
parties people do know each other, or 
whether they all go dancing about 
without knowing.” 

* Just that; I suppose when they 
are used to it, they get introduced 
backwards and forwards, and then 
they can know each other as fast ‘as 
they like. If you would wish to 
dance, why won’t you dance. with 
me?” ame 

“I have danced with you twice 
already.” 

‘Ts there any law against dancing 
three times?” 

‘But I don’t especially want to 
dance,” said Henrietta. “I think I’ll 
go and console poor mamma, who has 
got nobody to speak to her.” Just 
at this moment, however, Lady Car- 
bury was not in that wretched con- 
dition, as an unexpected friend had 
come to her relief. 

Sir Felix and Marie Melmotte had 
been spinning round and round 


throughout a long waltz, thoroughly 
enjoying the excitement of the music 
and the movement. To give Felix 
Carbury what little praise might be 
his due, it is necessary to say that 
he did not lack physical activity. He 
‘would dance and ride and shoot 
eagerly, with an animation that made 
him happy for the moment. It was 
an affair not of thought or calculation,, 
but of physical organization. And 
Marie Melmotte had been thoroughly 
happy. She loved dancing with all 
her heart, if she could only dance in 
a manner pleasant to herself. She 
had been warned especially as to 
some men, that she should not dance 
with them. She had been almost 
thrown into Lord Nidderdale’s arms, 
and had been prepared to take him 
at her father’s bidding. But she had 
never had the slightest pleasure in 
his society, and had only not been 
wretched, because she had not as yet 
recognized that she had an identity 
of her own, in the disposition of which 
she herself should have a voice. She 
certainly had never cared to dance 
with Lord Nidderdale. Lord Grass. 
lough she had absolutely hated; 
though at first she had hardly dared 
to say so. One or two others had 
been obnoxious to her in different 
ways; but they had passed on, or 
were passing on, out of her way. 
There was no one at the present mo- 
ment whom she had been commanded 
by her father to accept, should an 
offer be made. But she did like 
dancing with Sir Felix Carbury. 

It was not only that the man was 
handsome, but that he had a power of 
changing the expression of his coun- 
tenance, a play of face, which belied 
altogether his real disposition. He 
could seem to be hearty and true, till 
the moment came in which he had 
really to expose his heart, or to try 
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to expose it. Then he failed, knowing 
nothing about it. But, in the ap- 
proaches to intimacy with a girl, he 
could be very successful. He had 
already nearly got beyond this with 
Marie Melmotte ; but Marie was byno 
means quick in discovering his defi- 
ciencies. To her he had seemed like 
agod. If she might be allowed to be 
-wooed by Sir Felix Carbury, and to 
give herself to him, she thought that 
she would be contented. 

‘“* How well you dance!” said Sir 
Felix, as soon as he had breath for 

ng. 

“Dol?” She spoke with a slightly 
foreign accent, which gave a little 
prettiness to her speech. ‘‘ Iwas never 
told so. But nobody ever told me 
anything about myself.” 

**T should like to tell you everything 
abu ut yourself, from the beginning to 
the end.” 

* Ah, — but you don't know!” 

* T would find out. I think I could 
make some good guesses. I’1] tell you 
what you would like best in all the 
world.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Somebody that liked you best in 
all the world.” 

“ Ah, — yes; if one knew who!” 

‘* How can you know, Miss Mel- 
motte, but by believing ?” 

‘“‘ That is not the way to know? If 
a girl told me that she liked me better 
than any other girl, I should not know 
it, just because she said so. I should 
have to find it out.” 

“And if a gentleman told you 
80? ” 

*¢T should n’t believe him a bit ; and 
I should not care to find out. But I 
should like to have some girl for a 
friend whom I could love, oh, ten timés 
better than myself!” 

** So should I.” 

‘* Have you no particular friend?” 
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‘*T mean a girl whom I could love, 
— oh, ten times better than myself!” 

** Now you are laughing at me, Sir 
Felix,” said Miss Melmotte. 

“*T wonder whether that will come 
to anything?” said Paul Montague 
to Miss Carbury. They had come 
back into the drawing-room, and had 
been watching the approaches to love- 
making which the baronet was open- 
ing. 

“You mean Felix and Miss Mel- 
motte. I hate to think of such things, 
Mr. Montague.” 

** It would be a magnificent chance 
for him.” 

** To marry a girl, the daughter of 
vulgar people, just because she will 
have a great deal of money? He 
can’t care for her really, because she 
is rich.” 

*“ But he wants money so dread- 
fully! It seems to me that there is 
no other condition of things under 
which Felix can face the world but 
by being the husband of an heiress.” 

‘* What a dreadful thing to say!” 

‘“ But isn’t it true? He has beg- 
gared himself.” 

“O Mr. Montague !” 

“ And he will beggar you and your 
mother.” 

‘*T don’t care about myself.” 

** Others do, though.” As he said 
this, he did not look at her, but spoke 
through his teeth, as if he were angry 
both with himself and her. 

“JT did not think you would have 
spoken so harshly of Felix.” 

“T don’t speak harshly of him, 
Miss Carbury. I have n’t said that 
it was his own fault. He seems to 
be one of those who have been born 
to spend money ; and, as this girl will 
have plenty of money to spend, I 
think it would be a good thing if he 
were to marry her. If-Felix had 
£20,000 a year, everybody would 
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think him the finest fellow in the 
world.” In saying this, however, 
Mr. Paul Montague showed himself 
unfit to gauge the opinion of the 
world. Whether Sir Felix be rich or 
poor, the world, evil-hearted as it is, 
will never think him a fine fellow. 
Lady Carbury had been seated for 
nearly half an hour in uncomplaining 
solitude under a bust, when she was 
delighted by the appearance of Mr. 
Frederick Alf. ‘You here?” she 


* said. 


“Why not? Melmotte and I are 
brother adventurers.” 

* T should have thought you would 
find so little here to amuse you.” 

“‘T have found you; and, in addi- 
tion to that, duchesses and their 
daughters without number. They 
expect Prince George!” 

“ Do they?” 

* And Legge Wilson from the In- 
dia Office is here already. I spoke 
to him in some jewelled bower as I 
made my way here, not five minutes 
since. It’s quite a success. Don’t 
you think it very nice, Lady Car- 
bury?” 

“IT don’t know whether you are 
joking or in earnest.” 

“T never joke. I say it is very 
nice. These people are spending 
thousands upon thousands to gratify 
you and me and others ; and all they 
want in return is a little counte- 
nance.” 

“Do you mean to give it, then?” 

“T am giving it them.” 

*‘ Ah; but the countenance of the 
‘Evening Pulpit.’ Do you mean to 
give them that?” 

‘Well, it is not in our line ex- 
actly to give a catalogue of names 
and to record ladies’ dresses. Per- 
haps it may be better for our host 
himself that he should be kept out of 
the newspapers.” 


‘* Are you going to be very severe 
upon poor me, Mr. Alf?” said the 
lady, after a pause. . 

‘* We are never severe upon any- 
body, Lady Carbury. MHere’s the 
prince. What will they do with him 
now they’ve caught him? Oh! 
they ’re going to make him dance with 
the heiress. Poor heiress!” 

“Poor prince!” said Lady Car- 
bury. 
“ Not at all. She’s a nice little 
girl enough ; and he'll have nothing 
to trouble him. But how is she, poor 
thing! to talk to royal blood?” 

Poor thing indeed! The prince 
was brought into the big room where 
Marie was still being talked to by 
Felix Carbury, and was at once made 
to understand that she was to stand 
up and dance with royalty. The in- 
troduction was managed in a very 
business-like manner. Miles Gren- 
dall first came in and found the female 
victim ; the duchess followed with the 
male victim. Madame Melmotte, who 
had been on her legs till she was ready 
to sink, waddled behind, but was not 
allowed to take any part in the affair. 
The band were playing a galop, but 
that was stopped at once, to the great 
confusion of the dancers. In two 
minutes, Miles Grendall had made up 
a set. He stood up with his aunt, the 
duchess, as vis-a-vis to Marie and the 
prince, till, about the middle of the 
quadrille, Legge Wilson was found, 
and made to take his place. Lord 
Buntingford had gone away ; but then 
there were still present two daughters 
of the duchess, who were rapidly 
caught. Sir Felix Carbury, being 
good looking, and having a name, was 
made to dance with one of them, and 
Lord Grasslough with the other. 
There were four other couples, all 
made up of titled people, as it was 
intended that this special dance should 
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~ be chronicled, if not in the “ Evening 
Pulpit,” in some less serious daily 
journai. A paid reporter was present 
in tae nouse, realy to rush off with 
the list, as soon as the dance should 
be a realized fact. The prince him- 
self did not quite understand why he 
was there; but they who marshalled 
his life for him had so marshalled it 
for the present moment. He him- 
self probably knew nothing about the 
lady’s diamonds which had been res- 
cued, or the considerable subscription 
to St. George’s Hospital which had 
been extracted from Mr. Melmotte 
as a make-weight. Poor Marie felt 
as though the burden of the hour 
would be greater than she could bear, 
and looked as though she would have 
fled, had flight been possible. But 
the trouble passed quickly, and was 
not really severe. The prince said a 
word or two between each figure, and 
did not seem to expect a reply. He 
mace a few words go a long way, and 
was well trained in the work of easing 
the burden of his own greatness for 
those who were for the moment in- 
flicted with it. When the dance was 
over, he was allowed to escape after 
the ceremony of a single glass. of 
champagne, drank in the presence of 
the hostess. Considerable skill was 
shown in keeping the presence of his 
royal guest a secret from the host 
himself, till the prince was gone. 
Melmotte would have desired to pour 
out that glass of wine with his own 
hands, to solace his tongue by Royal 
Highnesses, and would probably have 
been troublesome and disagreeable. 
Miles Grendall had understood all 
this, and had managed the affair very 
well. ‘+ Bless my soul! his Royal 
Highness come and gone!” ex- 
claimed Melmotte. ‘“ You and my 





father were so fast at your whist that 
it was impossible to get you away,” 
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said Miles. Melmotte was not a fool, 
and understood it aii, — understood 
not only that it had been thought bet- 
ter that he should not speak to the 
prince, but also that it might be better 
that it should be so. He could not 
have everything at once. Miles Gren- 
dall was very useful to him; and he 
would not quarrel with Miles, at any 
rate as yet. 

“ Have another rubber, Alfred?” 
he said to Miles’s father, as the car- 
riages were taking away the guests. 

Lord Alfred had taken sundry 
glasses of champagne ; and for a mo- 
ment forgot the bills in the safe, and 
the good things which his boys were 
receiving. ‘* Damn that kind of non- 
sense!” he said. ‘Call people by 
their proper names.” Then he left the 
house without a further word to the 
master of it. That night before they 
went to sleep, Melmotte required 
from his weary wife an account of the 
ball, and especially of Marie’s con- 
duct. ‘* Marie,” Madame Melmotte 
said, “ had behaved well, but had cer- 
tainly preferred ‘ Sir Carbury’ to any 
other of the young men.” Hitherto 
Mr. Melmotte had heard very little 
of “ Sir Carbury,” except that he was 
abaronet. Though his eyes and ears 
were always open, though he attended 
to everything, and was a man of sharp 
intelligence, he did not yet quite un- 
derstand the bearing and sequence of 
English titles. He knew that he 
must get for his daughter either an 
eldest son, or one absolutely in pos- 
session himself. Sir Felix, he had 
learned, was only a baronet ; but then 
he was in possession. He had dis- 
covered, also, that Sir Felix’s son 
would, in course of time, also become 
Sir Felix. He was not, therefore, at | 
the present moment, disposed to give 
any positive orders as to his daugh- 
ter’s conduct to the young baronet. 
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He did not, however, conceive that 
the young baronet had, as yet, ad- 
dressed his gir: in such words as Felix 
had, in truth, used when they parted. 
*¢ You know who it is,” he whispered, 
‘likes you better than any one else 
in the world.” 
“‘ Nobody does: don’t, Sir Felix.” 
“TI do,” he said, as he held her 
hand for a minute. He lookeu into 
her face; and she thought it very 
sweet. He had studied the words as 
a lesson, and, repeating them as a 
lesson, he did it fairly well. He did 
it well enough, at any rate, to- send 
the poor girl to bed with a sweet con- 
- viction that at last a man had spoken 
to her whom she could love. 


CHAPTER V. 
AFTER THE BALL. 


“Tr’s weary work,” said Sir Felix, 
as he got into the brougham with his 
mother and sister. 

‘* What must it have been to me, 
then, who had nothing to do?” said 
his mother. 

“It’s the having something to do 
that makes me call it weary work, 
By the bye, now I think of it, I’ll 
run down to the club before I go 
home.” So saying, he put his head 
out of the brougham, and stopped 

~the driver. 

“ Tt is two o’clock, Felix,” said his 
mother. 

“T’m afraid it is; but you see I’m 
hungry. You had supper, perhaps ; 
I had none.” 

“ Are you going down to the club 
for supper at this time in the morn- 
ing? ” 

‘**T must goto bed hungry if I don’t. 
Good-night.” Then he jumped out 
of the brougham, called a cab, and 
had himself driven to the Bear-gar- 
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den. He declared to himself that 
the men there would think it mean of 
him, if he did not give them their re- 
venge. He had renewed his play on 
tne preceding night and had again 
won. Do:'y Longestaffe owed him 
now a consicerabie sum of money, and 
Lord Grasslough was also iz his debt. 
He was sure that Grasslough would 
go to the club after the ball; and he 
was determined that they should not 
thins that he had submitted to be 
carried home by his mother and sis- 
ter. So he argued with himself; but, 
in truth, the devil ot gambling was 
hot within his bosom ; and, though he 
feared that in losing he might lose 
real money, and that if he won it 
would be long before he was paid, 
yet he could not keep himself from 
the card-table. 

Neither mother nor daughter said a 
word till they reached home and had 
got up-stairs. Then the elder spoke 
of the trouble that was nearest to her 
heart atthe moment. ‘ Do you think 
he gambles?” 

** He has got no money, mamma.” 

“ T fear that might not hinder him. 
And he has money with him ; though, 
for him and such friends as he has, 
it isnot much. If he gambles, every- 
thing is lost.” - 

‘* T suppose they all do play, more 
or less.” 

‘* T have not known that’ he played. 
I am wearied, too, out of all heart, 
by his want of consideration to me. 
It is not that he will not obey me. 
A mother, perhaps, should not expect 
obedience from a grown-up son. But 
my word is nothing to him. He has 
no respect for me. He would as 
soon do what is wrong before me as 
before the merest stranger.” 

“He has been so long his own 
master, mamma.” 


“Yes, his own master! And yet 
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I must provide for him as though he 
were but achild. Hetta, you spent 
the whole evening talking to Paul 
Montague.” 

“No, mamma; that is unjust.” 

** He was always with you.” 

**] knew nobody else. I could not 
tell him not to speak to me. I 
danced with him twice.” Her moth- 
er was seated with both her hands up 


to her forehead, and shook her head. . 


“Tf you did not want me to speak 
to Paul, you should not have taken 
me there.” 

‘“T don’t wish to prevent your 
speaking to him. You know what I 
want.” Henrietta came up and kissed 
her, and bade her good-night. “I 
think I am the unhappiest woman in 
all London,” she said, sobbing hys- 
terically. 

“Is it my fault, mamma?” 

** You could save me from much, 
if you would. I work like a horse; 
and I never spend a shilling that I 
can help. I want nothing for my- 
self, — nothing for myself. Nobody 
has suffered as I have. But Felix 
never thinks of me for a moment.” 

“ T think of you, mamma.” 

“Tf you did, you would accept your 
cousin’s offer. What right have you 
to refuse him? «I believe it is all be- 
cause of that young man.” 

“No, mamma; it is not because 
of that yonng man. I like my cousin 
very much; but that is all. Good- 
night, mamma.” Lady Carbury just 
allowed herself to be kissed, and then 
was left alone. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, 
daybreak found four young men who 
had just risen from a card-table at 
the Bear-garden. The Bear-garden 
was so pleasant a club that there was 
no rule whatsoever as to its being 
closed, — the only law being that it 
should not be opened before three in 
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the afternoon. A sort of sanction 
had, however, been given to the ser- 
vants to demur to producing supper 
or drinks after six in the morning ; so 
that, about eight, unrelieved tobacco 
began to be too heavy even for juve- 
nile constitutions. The party con- 
sisted of Dolly Longestaffe, Lord 
Grasslough, Miles Grendall, and 
Felix Carbury; and the four had 
amused themselves during the last 
six hours with various innocent 
games. They had commenced with 
whist, and had culminated during the 
last half-hour with blind hookey. 
But during the whole night Felix had 
won. Miles Grendall hated him ; and 
there had been an expressed opinion 
between Miles and the young lord 
that it would be both profitable and 
proper to relieve Sir Felix of the win- 
nings of the last two nights. The 
two men had played with the same 
object, and being young had shown 
their intention; so that a certain 
feeling of hostility had been engen- 
dered. The reader is not to under- 
stand that either of them had cheated, 
or that the baronet had entertained 
any suspicion of foul play. But Felix 
had felt that Grendall and Grasslough 
were his enemies, and had thrown 
himself on Dolly for sympathy and 
friendship. Dolly, however, was very 
tipsy. 

At eight o’clock in the morning 
there came a sort of settling, though 
no money then passed. The ready- 
money transactions had not lasted 
long through the night. Grasslough 
was the chief loser; and the figures 
and scraps of paper which had been 
passed over to Carbury, when counted 
up, amounted to nearly £2,000. His 
lordship contested the fact bitterly, 
but contested itin vain. There were 
his own initials and his own figures ; 
and even Miles Grendall, who was 
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supposed to be quite wide awake, 
could not reduce the amount. Then 
Grendall had lost over four hundred 
pounds to Carbury,— an amount, in- 
deed, that mattered little, as Miles 
could, at present, as easily have 
raised £40,000. However, he gave 
his I, O. U. to his opponent with an 
easy air. Grasslough, also, was im- 
pecunious ; but he had a father, also 
impecunious indeed: but with them 
the matter would not be hopeless. 
Dolly Longestaffe was so tipsy that 
he could not even assist in making 
up his own account. That was to be 
left between him and Carbury for 
some future occasion. 

*¢ T suppose you ’ll be here to-mor- 
row,— that is, to-night?” said Miles. 

“ Certainly ; only one thing,” an- 
swered Felix. 

“* What one thing?” 

“T think these things should be 
squared before we play any more!” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
said Grasslough, angrily. ‘ Do you 
mean to hint anything?” 

“IT never hint anything, my 
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Grassy,” said Felix. “I believe 
when people play cards, it’s intended 
to be ready money ; that’s all. But 
I’m not going to stand on P’s and 
Q’s with you. I'll give you your 
revenge to-night.” 

“That’s all right,” said Miles. 

‘“*T was speaking to Lord Grass- 
lough,” said Felix. ‘He is an old 
friend ; and we know each other. You 
have been rather rough to-night, Mr. 
Grendall.” 

**Rough? What the devil do you 
mean by that?” 

*“ And I think it will be as well 
that our account should be settled 
before we begin again.” 

“ A settlement once a week is the 
kind of thing I’m used to,” said 
Grendall. 

There was nothing more said; but 
the young men did not part on good 
terms. Felix, as he got himself taken 
home, calculated that if he could real- 
ize his spoil, he might begin the cam- 
paign again with horses, servants, 
and all luxuries as before. If all 
were paid, he would have over £3,000 ! 


[To be continued.] 
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In the heart’s album there are treasured faces, 
Our household darlings, friends which are our own ; 
And with them favorite haunts and cherished places, 
So dear, they seem but made for us alone. 


Old age remembers over misty distance 
The brook the boy once loved ; its scent of flowers 
Comes wafted from it yet with sweet persistence, 
And builds again for him those vanished hours. 


He feels once more his bare feet in the stubble, 
His jointed fishing-rod, his bat and ball, 

Till, flown from dreary days and thoughts of trouble, 
His pulses still sing music through it all. 
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Later, the seashore,haunt of vague emotion, 

Where his thoughts travelled on the gleaming wave, 
Or rose in flowering hopes, as smitten ocean 

Shot jets of thundrous splendor round his cave. 


The sacred path, which two once trod enchanted, 
And now but one, and he with faltering tread, 
Feeling its grassy curves and hollows haunted 
By watching eyes, whose light is with the dead. 


Then there are favorite nooks of early travel, 
When, dreaming idly on the summer grass, 

He saw the Swiss cascades their threads unravel, 
And evening strike above the shadowy pass. 


Clitumnus’ oxen wander by the plashing 

Of Horace’s dear fountain; and the bees 
Pillage the heavy flowers in sunlight flashing, 
' While the doves ‘murmur from the ilex-trees. 


Here Como’s nightingale above the rowing 
Sings his lament; and, doubled in the lake, 

He sees himself and boat, and softly showing, 
The clouds and distant hills a picture make. 


Sorrento hangs there, crowned in memory’s vision, 
Starry with clustered orange, and below 

An azure dream-world, soft with indecision. 
Where dulse and tangle round mosaics grow. 


Such is the album memory fills with treasures, 
Hid in the heart, where love doth keep the key ; 
There in procession pass life’s pains and pleasures, 


Fresh and undying till it cease to be. 


T. G.A. 


DAVE; OR, THE PLOVER FLIGHT. 


BY MISS M. H. HINCKLEY. 


Factne the fowl meadows stands 
a small, old-fashioned, “ story-and- 
a-half” house. It was once painted 
red; but the action of time and 
weather has so toned down and worn 
off this color that the old house now 
looks as if it stood faintly blushing at 
its own neglected state. A stretch of 


good farming land runs down to the 
meadows ; but the once plowed fields 
are fast returning to their natural 
state ; and the walls enclosing them, 
which a little attention might have 
kept in a useful and respectable con- 
dition, have toppled over; and the 
scatfered stones lie buried under 
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briars and weeds. Over everything 
about the farm seems to hang an air 
of unchecked decay, —the result of 
utter neglect and shiftlessness. 

David, or Dave, as he was famil- 
iarly called, was classed with those 
men whose intemperate habits usually 
bring about such a state of things. 
In his case, however, it was not en- 
tirely due to this; for superior to his 
love of drink was his fondness for 
hunting and trapping game. To this, 
the ruling passion of the man’s life, 
everything had to take a secondary 
place. He could rarely find time to 
attend to his farm, because there was 
always something more important in 
the way of gunning or fishing to be 
looked after. 

This intemperance, though, was a 
thing of his later years. His wife 
dated it from the time he lost some 
money,— 2 few hundred dollars 
which he had gradually accumulated 
by the sale of game-birds which he 
shot and sent to market, and of the 
skins of foxes, minks, muskrats, and 
occasionally an otter caught at the 
river. With this money he had in- 
tended remodelling the old house and 
barn, whenever he should become sole 
master of the farm ; for his father, a 
man of eighty, was still living, and 
so violently opposed to all innova- 
tions that Dave felt that any radical 
change in the old place might shorten 
his father’s days. So, moved by a 
kindly consideration for the peculiar- 
ities of age, he kept things much as 
they were when he was a boy, and 
lent the money to his wife’s brother, 
who, to quote Dave’s own words, 
often more expressive than elegant, 
‘“‘ sent it straight to the devil across 
lots.” . 

This loss, and, what was more dis- 
astrous still to a nature like Dave’s, 
the betrayal of a trust almost, child- 
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like in its simplicity, so soured and 
discouraged him that he never made 
any attempt at thrift afterwards, but 
neglected the farm more and more, 
devoting about all his time to his 
hunting pursuits; for, as he said, 
there was more money in the old 
river and meadow than all the 
rest of the farm put together. At 
one time he :kept several cows, and 
sent milk to market; but, when ac- 
counts were balanced, it was found 
the milk carried away would not pay 
for the liquor brought back. So this 
was given up, with the comment that 
it “‘was what he always knew, — 
cows would not pay their keep.” 
Dave, although rude of speech, and 
aman whose chief love in life was 
this of hunting, trapping, and fishing, 
was possessed of great kindness of 
heart. Contradictory as this may 
seem, it is a fact often to be noticed 
in sportsmen, and is probably capa- 
ble of explanation. To illustrate this 
quality of Dave’s, take this little in- 
cident: One season a space of land 
in his corn-field was left unploughed. 
Some one asking the reason, Dave ex- 
plained that he supposed most folks 
would laugh at him for a fool; but, 
when he was ploughing there, he came - 
across a sparrow’s nest ; and the bird 
fluttered so helplessly and beseech- 
ingly about him and the oxen that 
he had n’t the heart to disturb her: 
so he turned the plough aside, and 
left that space of land untouched. 
Added to this humanity was an 
honesty of purpose that you felt as 
soon as you came into the man’s pres- 
ence; and, with the further addition 
of the perfection of manly health and 
strength, we have what was especially 
noticeable in Dave before this loss 
came. Although this fondness for 
drink seemed to steadily increase with 
him, it never rendered him brutal or 
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unkind in his family. They only suf- 
fered from the grinding of the poverty 
which this expense produced. His 
wife, a woman of extreme unselfish- 
ness and native refinement, fought out 
the battle of ways and means until 
. both hope andstrengthlefther, and she 
came to have an air of disconsolate, 
hopeless incapacity to meet each day’s 
demands. Dave was not indifferent 
to his wife’s altered appearance ; but 
he said, ‘** somehow every thing had 
_ gone wrong, and ’t was no use trying 
to change.” Once, in a sadly jochlar 
mood, he called her ‘“‘ Sorrow” ; and 
this name, from its obvious appropri- 
ateness, Isuppose, clung to her so that 
she was always spoken of by friends 
and neighbors as ‘¢ Aunt Sorrer.” 

Dave’s house stood on an emi- 
nence; and a tall poplar-tree in the 
front yard served as a landmark for 
miles around. As you approached 
the house, your second thought would 
te, What a warm sunny spot! for 
no one could fail of being first im- 
pressed by the neglected, shiftless 
condition of things. 

Besides the poplar, a mulberry-tree 
stood in the front yard; and, under 
this, Dave kept his grindstone. Onthe 
limbs of the tree were hung old scythe- 
blades ; and, notwithstanding he had 
met with a severe accident by the fall 
of one of these, he still continued to 
hang them there, as if it was the only 
place where one could hang a scythe. 

The barn, which stood nearer the 
road than the house, was hopelessly 
dilapidated. The large front doors, 
which once swung open, were now kept 
’ inplace by rails propped against them ; 
| for the hinges were off, and had been 
since the recollection of any one then 
living about there: so that, when a 
load of hay was brought in. it required 
the united efforts of three strong men 
to open the doors. All the carts and 
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wagons, in different states of useless- 
ness, drags, broken wheels, and axles 
were left about the yard ‘to have 
them handy.” But little hay was kept 
in the barn; ‘ for,” Dave said, * it 
was such a job to get those doors 
open, they might as well leave it in 
stacks outside.” 

The corn-barn which leaned side- 
ways, as if tired of holding itself 
upright through so many long and 
weary years, presented, both within 
and underneath, a strange collection 
of wrecked farming utensils, the re- 
sult not only of Dave’s farming ex- 
periments, but of his father’s before 
him. 

A few complacent old hens, whose 
ages neither they nor any one else 
knew or cared to know, still clung 
to the old hen-house, not because it 
offered either comfort or safety, but 
apparently from the force of habit. 
Late in the fall, one of these old hens 
usually stole off into the woods and 
built her nest, coming home after a 
while with two or three wee chickens, 
who suffered a short and miserable 
existence, and were finally frozen out 
of life. Turkeys did better than hens ; 
for they always wandered away into 
the fields, made their nests, and reared 
their young in a perfectly natural 
manner. About the house-door were 
always to be seen ducks, which Dave 
trained and used as decoys. Two 
gaunt, heavy-jowled hounds, who 
rested dumb and dreamy unless some 
one entered the yard, when, hoping 
for freedom or food, they raised a 
deafening clamor, were kept tied 
under the corn-barn in the summer. 

Besides these dogs, Dave kept a 
faded liver-colored spaniel, who al- 
most always dogged his steps, and 
who, as he lay asleep in the sunlight, 
looked like the remains of an old 
buffalo robe thrown together. Sev- 
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eral cows, who had about outlived 
their usefulness, and a horse still 
called ** the colt,” but who long ago 
had grown past his claim to that title, 
completed Dave’s live stock. 

The question of a pump, in place 
of the old well-sweep, had been seri- 
ously agitated; for the bucket was 
constantly being lost in the well: but 
Dave’s father, who looked upon this 
well-sweep as a marvel of mechanism, 
stood out so stoutly against this 
change, that Dave always fished out 
the bucket, and said nothing more 
about it. The old man said “he 
could n’t understand anybody’s want- 
ing a pump, a thing that would be 
always gittin’ out o’ kilter, when they 
could git a well-sweep ; and, besides 
that, he did n’t believe in covering the 
well over ; it would spile the water.” 
Dave usually remarked to strangers, 
when he noticed them looking about 
the place, “‘ that, when he found time,” 
—an unsuccessful search so far, — 
“he meant to have an overhaulin’, 
and straighten things out.” 

The door at the back of the house 
opened into a long, low room; and 
here was where the enterprise of the 
establishment centred. It went by 
‘the name of the back-kitchen, and 
was the precinct sacred to Dave; for 
here were kept all the paraphernalia 
of his hunting and fishing expedi- 
tions. The low ceiling. blackened by 
the smoke of years, served him for 
day-book and ledger; for, as Dave 
said, “‘”"T was a handy place to chalk 
things down.” Here was still to be 
seen the milk-score that proved such 
a financial failure, careful lists of 
the different game-birds sent to mar- 
ket, together with various items and 
accounts, and, as a matter of minor 
importance, the few bushels of pota- 
toes stored in the cellar below. A 
large open fire-place, with a brick 
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oven at one side, and two, small cup- 
boards over it, where Dave kept his 
ammunition, occupied, as was the 
plan of houses of that day, about the 
whole side of the room. 

Hung in festoons above this fire- 
place were skins of foxes, minks, 
musk-rats, and, as the choicest prize 
of all, an otter. His guns, fishing- 
tackle, paddles, boards for stretching 
skins, steel traps of various sizes, 
nets, and wooden decoys, the result — 
of Dave’s genius as a_ sculptor, 
modelled partially with an axe and 
the finishing touches given with a 
jack-knife, helped complete the deco- 
rations of the room. In the winter, 
crook-necked squashes and bunches 
of seed-corn hung on the great beams 
that ran the length of the ceiling 
overhead. 

A high-backed settle occupied a 
place at the side of the fire-place ; and 
here, after a successful day’s hunt for 
muskrats, Dave used to seat himself, 
and by the light of the bright fire 
that illumined all the queer old room 
deftly strip the creatures of their 
skins, whil¢ on the settle behind was 
a grotesque shadow that mocked his 
every move. His rugged, ruddy face, 
made ruddier still by the firelight, told 
by its varying expression when he 
“took off the jackets,” as he termed 
it, of the finest rats; and the strong 
odor of musk would pervade the 
whole house. 

The muskrats’ bodies were care- 
fully laid aside for the table of the 
old doctor, who considered them equal 
to black ducks ; but Dave used to say 
‘* he should take the ducks.” These 
muskrats Dave always seemed to 
consider a generous equivalent foi 
the doctor’s professional services. 

Stalwart and hardy as he was, Dave 
at length began to feel the effects of 
his reckless habits and life. Once 
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he consulted the old doctor in regard 
to these strange, unnatural feelings. 
The doctor warned him that, unless 
he changed the manner of his life, it 
would end suddenly. ‘ Treat your- 
self, Dave, as well as you treat your 
dog, and I will ensure you a long life,” 
added the doctor. 
went unheeded ; and the old, careless 
ways were continued. 

Not long after this a rémarkable 
flight of plover occurred. It was the 
last of August. The wind had blown 
from the east all day, bringing up 
heavy rain-clouds; and, as night set 
in, both wind and rain increased, until 
it seemed as if each was trying to see 
which could be most powerful. 

Inside the old kitchen was the con- 
stant drip, drip of rain-drops that 
found their way through a leak over 
the window; and from between the 
door and threshold, now hollowed by 
the wear of many footsteps, the 
driving rain found another entrance. 
Around the old house the wind 
whistled, fairly shrieking as it tried to 
enter between the shaking window- 
sashes, rattling the old worn latch, 
and, finally bursting the door wide 
open, it swept into the house, slam- 
ming the doors, and blowing out the 
light. 

All through the night lasted this 
uproar of wind and rain ; but ever and 
anon, through all the riot of the storm, 
Dave’s quick ear caught the plaintive 
note of the plover and the clear 
whistle of the curlew. Morning came, 
and with it no abatement of the storm ; 
but, through the pouring rain, Dave 
could see countless numbers of these 
storm-driven birds settling down on 
the hills. 

Several times he attempted to brave 
the weather and go out with his gun; 
but the torrents of rain and the fury 
of the storm drove him back. AU 


But this advice - 
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day it continued. Dave spent his 
time examining his guns, and making 
preparations for this, the greatest 
plover-shooting of his life. As night 
closed in, the flocks increased, as if 
the supply was inexhaustible. The 
air seenied full of them; and their 
peculiar notes were continually heard 
through the gloom and storm. 

Dave became so impatient that he 
could not sleep, constantly watching 
for a change ; until finally, about mid- 
night, the wind lulled, the rain ceased, 
and Dave discovered.a star from be- 
hind the breaking clouds. 

He waited but little more than an 
hour, and then, taking his gun, de- 
coys, and ammunition, and caution- 
ing his wife to keep the spaniel at 
home until his return, went out into 
the darkness, and wended his way to 
the meadow’s edge. He had trav- 
ersed this so many times that, dark 
as it was, he had no difficulty in find- 
ing his way; nor did he forget the 
alder hedge, which he chose for a 
stand. Here he put out his decoys, 
and, seated on a hassock of grass 


‘within this hedge, or stand, impa- 


tiently waited for the first gray light 
in the east. He could hear the rush 
of water, for the river was swollen to 
an unusual height, every little stream 
from the hillsides adding to the tor- 
rent, 

As soon as the light appeared, 
Dave could indistinctly see the 
storm-bewildered birds rising from 
the hills in clouds, preparatory to 
their flight back to the coast from 
which they had been driven by the 
fury of the wind and rain. Out from 
the. alder-bushes where Dave was con- 
cealed came on the clear morning air 
a plover call that deceived the very 
birds themselves ; for a passing flock 
turned to the decoys, and hovered 
preparatory to alighting. Two re- 
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ports of a gun, in quick succession, 
with echoes answering along the hills, 
broke the stillness of the morning. 
Away, like a dark cloud in this gray 
light, still wheeled the birds. 

The gray gradually developed into 
twilight, and twilight into the full 
glory of the risensun. First its rays 
touched the tall poplar before Dave’s 
house, gilding the fresh, trembling 
leaves, then caught the curling smoke 
from the chimney, and, throwing long 
shadows, gradually crept down to the 
ieadow and flashed along the river, 
now overflowed until the broad mead- 
ows looked like a lake, the rushing 
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water sweeping before it the stacks 
of hay left here and there, and lodg- 
ing them in the bushes and on the 
lower limbs of the trees along the 
river’s bank. 

Above, like inky clouds against the 
clear sky, flying compactly and stead- 
ily over the river, over the hills,and so 
down to the sea, still move the plover ; 
but no gun is heard, nor further call 
to lure them, for Dave’s struggle with 
life is ended. In the alder stand, a 
ray of sunlight wavers across a still 
face wearing the happy look of one 
who, after a troubled, toilsome jour- 
ney, has at length reached home. 


WALL STREET AND THE CRISIS. 


ProsaBty no locality in the world, 
of equal notoriety, is subject to such 
general misrepresentation as the 
three or four blocks shadowed by the 
spire of old Trinity, and collectively 
designated as Wall Street. Press and 
pulpit make common cause against 
it. The severest comparisons, the 
most bitter denunciations, are used 
to portray its dangerous and dis- 
reputable character. Young men 
and old, rich and poor, wise and 
simple, are alike entreated to shun the 
fatal seductions of the place. But, 
as is so often the case, the warnings 
fall on heedless ears. Every man 
wishes to judge for himself of the 
truth or falsity of common report ; 
and just here lies the secret of the 
wonderful power of Wall Street. It 
is the outlet of the speculative feel- 
ing of the country, and the exponent 
of the financial sentiment of the whole 
people. Take from it this character- 
istic, and the remnant would be in- 
significant. Its bankers and its 
brokers are able and wealthy men ; 


but, when they cease to represent 
the people, their power and wealth 
become comparatively unimportant. 
Speculation is tame, when it is con- 
fined to the professional traders of 
Wall Street. They may make “ cor- 
ners”; and rival factions may alter- 
nately win and lose in their contests 
with each other ; but their operations 
have no significance to the world at 
large. When, however, the nation 
becomes affected by a predominant 
feeling, either of elation or depres- 
sion, then Wall Street assumes its 
true position as the representative 
of that feeling. On its ledgers are 
to be found the names of men and 
women of every station in life, scat- 
tered from ocean to ocean, and from 
Lake Superior to the Gulf. To all 
these, and their name is legion, the 
telegraph flashes its good or bad tid- 
ings, and returns their various orders. 
If the news proves to be of transient 
interest, the ripple of excitement soon 
dies away ; but, when events of great 
and lasting importance are an- 
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nounced, the myriad responses create 
a current which is wonderful, and 
sometimes terrible in itsmight. Woe 
to the unhappy speculator who tries 
to stem it! Experience shows that 
the veteran millionnaire is as power- 
less in its path as the smallest trader. 

From this intimate connection it 
naturally follows that anything which 
deeply affects the country at large 
must also affect Wall Street ; and the 
converse is no less true. Hence the 
“Terror into which many were led at 
the beginning of the present crisis. 
The disturbance was at first laughed 
at, as being only a “‘ brokers’ panic ” ; 
and, even after several of the great 
banking houses had failed, the opin- 
ion was generally expressed, that the 
trouble would not extend outside of 
Wall Strect. But, had not trouble 
already existed outside, those bank- 
ers would not have closed their doors ; 
and when they suspended, and by so 
doing locked up their many millions 
of deposits, on which thousands of 
people in various parts of the coun- 
try were depending to make their set- 
tlements, it was easy to see that the 
disturbance was not one of passing 
moment. 

Wall Street owes this position of 
national importance to our late war. 
When it became known that the gov- 
ernment must issue many millions of 
paper money, shrewd men all over the 
country saw at once that the effects 
of the issue would be felt the most 
speedily, and to the greatest extent, 
in the chief financial centre. The 
history of the mad speculations of 
those years is known to all. They 
were not confined to Wall Street; 
but. as it furnished the most conven- 
ient machinery for making or losing 
a fortune, the multitude flocked 
thither. With the close of the war, 
and the removal of the exciting causes 


of these wild dealings, the fever nat- 
urally subsided to some extent; but 
it had raged too fiercely and too far 
to be speedily quieted. It found 
fresh vent in real-estate operations 
and in the construction of railroads. 
The millions of legal tenders which 
had been kept from general circula- 
tion by the necessities of the gov- 
ernment were released. Business 
was thriving, money abundant, con- 
fidence universal and unquestioning. 
The Union Pacific Railroad, begun 
by a few bold men under every dis- 
couragement, was completed, and 
opened with much eclat. Its projec- 
tors won for themselves’ wealth and 
a reputation for public spirit. The 
example was not lost upon Wall 
Street. New railroads became the 
fashion. Nearly every prominent 
banking firm which had made money 
during the war undertook to ‘- de- 
velop the resources of the country” 
by means of a road, fostered by itself 
and its constituents. In this way 
millions of bonds were issued, which 
absorbed a corresponding amount of 
floating capital. Naturally, as the 
quantity of bonds increased, the 
competition for money became keen- 
er; for each new issue possessed a 
certain borrowing power. 

And it should be understood here, 
that most of the large operations of 
Wall Street are based on the as- 
sumed ability to borrow any neces- 
sary sums on approved collateral 
security. A broker with a capital 
of $100,000 will unhesitatingly buy 
stocks to the amount of $250,000, 
or even more, believing that he can 
borrow enough to make good any 
deficiency. Capitalists wishing to 
avail themselves of a favorable op- 
portunity to invest in bonds or 
stocks, seldom hesitate because they 
have not enough money to pay for them 
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in full. And bankers know that they 
can always depend to a greater or 
less extent on the supply of floating 
capital in ‘** the street.” In ordinary 
times, this supply is enormous, and 
ample for all demands. It is made 
up of the deposits of individuals and 
corporations from every section of 
the civilized world. On * Poverty 
Corner,” as the brokers styled a fa- 
vorite gathering-place of borrowers 
and lenders before the panic, one 
’ might see clerks of New York bank- 
ing houses which represented similar 
institutions in various parts of the 
country, mingling with the agents of 
wealthy firms in Londun, Amsterdam, 
and Berlin. 

But it is dangerous to place too 
much dependence on this supply. It 
vanishes when most needed, and is 
ever keenly alive to the slightest sus- 
picion of danger. And this floating 


capital proved the stumbling-block 
of the great railroad men of Wall 


Street. They had millions of their 
own, and the custody of millions 
more. The histories of the firms of 
Jay Cooke and Co., and Fisk and 
Hatch, up to the time of their sudden 
collapse, read like tales from the Ara- 
bian Nights. Notwithstanding their 
rapid and almost magical growth, 
they had acquired wide-spread repu- 
tations for soundness and sagacity, 
such as are usually won only by a 
life-time of prudent industry. Not 
' only private individuals, but national 
banks and savings banks, throughout 
the eastern and western States, felt 
safe in leaving money in their hands. 
Their good fortune blinded them, 
however. Cooke wanted a Pacific 
Railroad of his own. Flushed with 
success after his skilful negotiation 
of the great government loans, he 
began his new enterprise with the 
same energy and confidence which 
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hitherto had overcome all difficul- 
ties. The eloquent tongue of the 
man who, as the principal agent of 
the government. had so recently 
striven with all his might to induce 
people to buy government bonds, was 
now devoted, with equal earnestness, 
to the task of inducing all to sell 
these bonds and purchase those of 
the Northern Pacific Road. Special 
agents, assigned to particular dis- 
tricts, canvassed every house. The 
poorer classes were especially as- 
sured of the absolute safety and de- 
sirability of the new bonds. For a 
time, the assurances were believed, 
and the sales were large and general. 
One well-authenticated instance of 
enthusiasm, which, in view of recent 
events, is both ludicrous and pa- 
thetic, will serve to show the extent 
of the feeling. A petty storekeeper 
in a Connecticut village, dazzled by 
the pictures of fields of waving grain 
and noble forests so skilfully drawn 
by one of Mr. Cooke’s silver-tongued 
agents, gathered all his savings, and 
found that he could buy a five-hun- 
dred-dollar bond. But the agent 
would not call again until the next 
day ; and at night a horrible thought 
occurred to the misguided victim. 
What if all the bonds should be sold ? 
The doubt was unbearable. Therust- 
ling of that grain and thoge forest- 
leaves would not let him sleep ; so he 
aros2 from his bed, just before mid- 
night, went to the house of the agent, 
more than a mile away, and, having 
secured a promise that a bond should 
be reserved for him, he returned to 
his rest, a happier and a more unfor- 
tunate man. f 
The bonds of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad were place by Fisk 
& Hatch in much the same manner. 
Pointing with pardonable pride to 
the success of the Central Pacific, 
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the bonds of which they had negoti- 
ated, they assured the public that the 
new road was destined to be equally 
fortunate. The most alluring adver- 
tisements, varied daily and with con- 
summate skill, announced the claims 
of the bonds to popular confidence. 
The net was well spread, and the 
victims numerous. 

But these financiers, as they styled 
themselves, overlooked one fact, 
which was patent to many men of 
fewer pretensions. The tide of spec- 
ulation, started by the issue of green- 
backs, was slowly reaching its flood. 
Tempted by the numberless varieties 
of bonds, and the high rates of inter- 
est offered by merchants and manu- 
facturers, people gradually withdrew 
their money from Wall Street. Nat- 
urally the. sales of bonds slackened ; 
and, whereas men had been accus- 
tomed for years to go to the great 
money centre only to buy, they be- 
gan to look towards it as a place for 
selling. For atime, Cooke and the 
others, engaged in placing new rail- 
road bonds, tried to stem this coun- 
ter-current, by offering to repurchase 
the bonds at a considerable discount. 
They soon gave up this practice, 
however, as they found the supply 
increasing too rapidly. But, think- 
ing that the public would soon be in 
a mood fo buy again, and relying 
meanwhile on their own wealth, their 
deposits, and their ability to borrow, 
they unhesitatingly advanced to the 
roads the funds necessary to continue 
their construction. Of course, after 
large sums had been absorbed in this 
way, they were unwilling to stop the 
work, lest the money already invested 
should be lost. So, still hoping that 
the near future would bring to their 
counters the longed-for purchasers, 
they continued their advances until 
many of the most prominent banking 
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concerns connected with new rail- 
roads had locked up in these enter- 
prises not only their capital, but the 
bulk of their deposits ; and in return 
could show only millions of unsal- 
able bonds. In this expanded condi- 
tion they were, of course, powerless 
to meet any unusual demands from 
their depositors. Thus an important 
element of a panic was, for months, 
lying dormant, ready to spring into 
life at the first sound of alarm. 
Meanwhile, the same causes had 
been sapping the strength of the great 
speculators in stocks. A half-score 
of these, bold, quick-witted, and un- 
scrupulous, taking advantage of the 
large amount of loanable funds above 
mentioned, had secured the control 
of the principal railroads, and had 
so manipulated the stocks as to ac- 
quire enormous wealth. For some 
years after the close of the war, their 
success was easy and their gains fab- 
ulous. The public, still heated with 
the fever of speculation bred by the 
war, continued to deal in stocks, and 
to buy and sell as the leaders di- 
rected. But, as business outside 
slackened, and money was obtained 
less easily, and as people learned that 
the leading operators never by any 
chance told their friends to buy 
stocks except when prices were high- 
est, and these same leaders were sell- 
ing, their fever cooled, and they grad- 
ually ceased to operate. The panic 
following Black Friday,in September, — 
1869, was the severest blow the street 
has received. Since that time, gen- 
eral speculation has been steadily 
decreasing ; and each year the stock 
market has come more completely 
under the control of a few operators, 
until one of the uninitiated might as 
well literally gamble with loaded 
dice as to try to make money in 
stocks. The death of Mr. Henry 
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Keep, and the failure, in 1869, of the 


old and influential house of Lock-. 


wood & Co., left but two great rival 
factions to struggle for the control 
of the stock market. One of these 
was led by “‘Commodore” Vander- 
bilt, the other by Jay Gould and 
Henry N. Smith. The former had 
the prestige of respectability and the 
advantage in numbers and wealth ; 
but the latter possessed the most 
audacity, brains, and ready money. 

In the early autumn of 1872 began 
the series of events which directly led 
to the recent panic, Smith and 
Gould were at the head of what is 
technically known’ as the “bear” 
party; that is, they were operating 
for a decline in stocks. The Van- 
derbilt party, on the other hand, was 
endeavoring to sustain prices. The 


former, taking advantage of the nat- 
ural demand for money from the 


West, and their own immense re- 
sources, variously estimated to range 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, 
succeeded in creating such a strin- 
gency in the money market, by with- 
drawing legal tenders from circula- 
tion, that the “‘ bull” or Vanderbilt 
party was forced to make the great- 
est efforts for self-preservation. But 
the “bears” overdid the matter. 
The financial trouble was seriously 
felt among the merchants; and, as 
usual, they appealed to the Treasury 
for assistance. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, their requests would 
probably have been of no avail ; but, 
in view of the pending presidential 
election, it was thought necessary to 
‘make things pleasant.” Accord- 
ingly it was decided, after a secret 
meeting with the Republican General 
Committee at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
on the evening of Friday, October 
4th, that Mr. Boutwell should buy 
$5,000,000 of bonds, and sell $5,000,- 
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000 of gold, and that he should re- 
ceive certificates of deposit in pay- 
ment for the gold. By this action, 
the New York banks gained, tempo- 
rarily, about $11,000,000. A more 
short-sighted and inexcusable blun- 
der was never committed by a finan- 
cial minister. It not only failed to 
accomplish the intended results, but 
it intensified subsequent disasters ; 
for the wily Gould, always on the 
alert, heard, the same evening, of the 
intended action. He saw at once, 
that, unless he could effect a change 
of position, he was in danger of being 
ruined. With a reckless daring sel- 
dom equalled, he resolved to make 
the effort. Accordingly, at the open- 
ing of the stock exchange the next 
morning, a score of brokers were 
ready to execute his orders. All day 
long they bought, apparently regard- 
less of prices or amounts, until, at 
evening, Gould found himself master 
of, the situation, and ready for any 
action of the “bulls.” Some idea 
of the magnitude of his operations 
may be gained from the fact, that he 
purchased through one firm, his prin- 
cipal brokers, one hundred and ten 
thousand shares of stock, the par 
value of which was $11,000,000. 
Thus, on Monday morning, when 
the action of the Treasury was made 
public, and stocks rose rapidly in 
consequence, the man against whom 
the operation had been specially di- 
rected was in a position to make 
millions by-it. A more forcible 
commentary on the wisdom of gov- 
ernmental meddling with the busi- 
ness of the country could not be 
desired. 

But there was one circumstance 
connected with this affair which, 
although apparently trivial, proved fo 
be of great importance. Smith, the 
copartner of Gould in the Erie rob- 
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beries, in the iniquities of Black 
Friday, and in the many nefarious 
schemes which had made their names 
notorious, did not reach the street 
until noon on Saturday, Oct. 5th. 
By that time, Gould’s strategic move- 
ment was under full headway; and 
Smith found himself, as a * bear,” 
subjected to heavy loss by Gould’s 
operations. As he had not received 
timely warning of Boutwell’s action, 
he was unwilling, at that late hour, 
to change his position in the market. 
This led to an estrangement hetween 
himself and Gould, which soon de- 
veloped into bittcr hostility, and in- 
fluenced all the principal operations 
in stocks for the next ten months. 
Gould, having fairly committed him- 
self to the side of the * bulls,” en- 
tered into their plans with his char- 
acteristic energy and daring; and 
in spite of his infamous antecedents, 
he was most hospitably received by 


his new allies. “The fact that he had 
great wealth, and was willing to use 
it to raise the prices of stocks, coun- 
terbalanced, in their judgment, his 


previous misdeeds. But Smith con- 
tinued unregenerate; and against 
him and Daniel Drew, who was also 
on the “ bear” side, Gould and his 
new-found friends directed all their 
efforts. 

Their most important movement 
was the “ corner” made in the com- 
mon stock of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad in November. The 
control of this road had been obtained 
by the Vanderbilt party, in pursuance 
of their plan to secure an uninter- 
rupted line from New York to San 
Francisco. The price of the stock 
had ranged, for several years, from 
sixty to eighty-five, and at this time 
was about seventy-five. As the road 
was not doing well, there was a gen- 
eral belief, which time has shown to 
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have been well founded, that the price 
would decline ; consequently a great 
many had sold the stock * short,” — 
that is,they had sold it without owning 
any, — and were compelled, in order 
to keep their contracts, either to buy 
the stock again, or borrow it for de- 
livery. Ordinarily, an operator in 
Wall Street can easily follow either 
course ; but, when all of the stock is 
controlled by a single individual, the 
person who sells “ short” is abso- 
lutely at the mercy of that individual, 
who can force the unfortunate * bear” 
to pay any price he may designate. 
As Gould and Smith had together 
been largely “ short ” of Northwest, 
and as Gould knew that Smith, Drew, 
Travers, and scores of less important 
* bears ” were still ‘* short” of it, his 
active brain, ever fertile in plotting 
evil against mankind, discovered in 
the situation a fine opportunity to 
deal a crushing blow to his principal 
adversary, so recently his bosom 
friend. 

Thereupon he formed a ‘ pool,” 
consisting of himself, Horace F. 
Clark, Augustus Schell, and James 
H. Banker, of which he had absolute 
control, and the object of which was 
to buy up all the Northwestern Com- 
mon Stock, amounting to some $16,- 
000,000. He executed his scheme 
with his usual impetuous ¢elerity, 
and, before “‘ the street ” realized it, 
he controlled, practically, every share 
of the stock. But, cat-like as he is, 
he played for a while with his vic- 
tims. The stock was distributed in 
the offices of many brokers, who were 
directed to lend it freely to such as 
were “short” of it. Thus the 
“bears” were lulled into a false 
sense of security. Meanwhile, Gould 
received from his brokers reports 
showing the exact number of shares 
of which the various firms and indi- 
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viduals were ** short” ; so that, when 
he was ready to pounce upon his 
prey, he knew exactly where to strike. 
Such was the situation when, on the 
afternoon of Friday, November 22d, 
Gould was arrested, at the instigation 
of Smith, on a charge of fraud in 
some of his former transactions with 
the Erie Railway. While he was at 
court, some of the * bears ” attempted 
to cover their “* short” sales of North- 
west by buying the stock; but there 
was little or no stock for sale. And, 
as this fact became apparent, the de- 
sire to buy increased, until a panic 
seized the “bears”; and, in their 
frantic efforts to secure the stock, the 
price bounded up with unheard-of 
rapidity ; and, at the close of the ex- 
change, two hundred was bid for it, 
—an advance of one hundred per 
cent within an hour. The next day 
an opportunity was given to the less 
important victims to settle at one 
hundred and fifty ; but the prominent 
‘** bears” were compelled to pay more ; 
and, to further intimidate them, the 

. price was advanced in the afternoon 
to two hundred and thirty, at which 
figure it stood when Saturday night 
brought to an end a terribly exciting 
week. 

This affair is thus particularly de- 
scribed, because its effects are felt to 
this day, both in Wall Street and 
throughout the country. The losses 
inflicted on several of the great spec- 
ulators were enormous. Smith, after 
many and desperate struggles to 
shake off the grip of his relentless 
enemy, was forced to pay him be- 
tween one and two millions of dol- 
lars, and was effectually crippled. 
The veteran Drew, the hero of many 
minor corners in Erie, escaped only 
by the payment of a million and a 
half to his too apt pupil, and has not 
since entered into any stock opera- 
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tions. Scores of speculators lost 
sums ranging from $50,000 to $100,- 
000, and were rendered both incapa- 
ble and undesirous of further trans- 
actions. An element of uncertainty 
was added in the fact that the ** pool” 
owned all the Northwestern Com- 
mon Stock ; and the question was uni- 
versally asked, ‘“*‘ What will they do 
with it?” The price gradually de- 
clined to about seventy ; and no one 
would deal in it. The “ bulls” 
thought it too dear, even at that 
figure; and naturally enough the 
** bears ” did not care to sell it. So 
it remained, an unwieldy burden, 
hampering those who bore it, and 
filling the minds of men with fear 
lest it should prove insupportable. 
And now another important phase 
of the affair presents itself. Although 
Gould was compelled to be a heavy 
holder of Northwest, he had again 
become a * bear” on other stocks, and 
especially on Western Union Tele- 
graph, of which Vanderbiit was a 
considerable owner. But Smith, on 
the contrary, beaten in every attempt 
to make money by selling stocks 
* short,” determined, after a brief 
period of rest, to try the tactics of 
the “bulls.” His losses, however, 
had been so great that he could do 
little without assistance. Looking 
about for some one to help him, he 
discovered three reasons why Van- 
derbiltshould be the man, — he loved 
horses, he hated Gould, and he was 
defendant in a suit brought by the 
new management of the Erie Road to 
gompel him to refund several millions 
of dollars, alleged to have been given 
him, without equivalent, by the old 
Erie “ ring.” Now as Smith owned 
several of the fastest trotting horses 
in America, and as he had been nearly 
ruined by Gould, and, furthermore, 
as he had been a leading member of 
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the Erie “ring,” it was natural that 
he and the Commodore shoild be able 
tomake a bargain. First, a valuable 
trotter was transferred to the Commo- 
dore’s stable, as a propitiatory offer- 
ing; and then important assistance 
in the Erie suit was promised, pro- 
vided Vanderbilt would himself buy, 
and would help Smith to buy, a large 
amount of Western Union. Age 
must have told somewhat on the vet- 
eran, else he would not have been led 
into such an arrangement. But, in 
an evil hour for both, the agreement 
was made; and, with a great flourish 
of trumpets, Western Union was 
added to the list of ‘“ Vanderbilt 
stocks.” The price was advanced in 
January last from about seventy-five 
to ninety-four; and Gould, being 
largely ‘ short,” suffered considera- 
ble loss. The public, however, did 
not display great eagerness to buy 
Western Union, being influenced, 
doubtless, by the open declarations 
of well-informed persons connected 
with the company that the stock was 
not worth the price at which it was 
selling. In consequence, the load 
rested principally on the Commodore 
and his devoted followers, who be- 
lieved him to possess a miraculous 
power of finding wealth wherever he 
searched for it. 

And the burden was not a light 
one. Mr. Boutwell’s temporary in- 
fiation had resulted, as sucl¥ make- 
shift expedients invariably do, in 
making worse the evil it sought to 
remove ; and the scarcity of money 
during March and April exceeded 
anything yet experienced in Wall 
Street. ‘The “ bulls” suffered severe- 
ly, both in the decline of prices and 
in the excessive rates of interest. 
Indeed, some of the prominent houses 
which were carrying stocks for Van- 
derbilt and his friends were so weak- 


ened by the extra legal interest paid 
in this way for several weeks that 
their ability to withstand the panic 
was greatly lessened. To give an 
idea of the sums thus expended, it 
may be well to mention an instance 
in which a leading firm of brokers 
paid nearly $15,000 interest on bor- 
rowed money in a single day ; and, on 
another occasion, one of the principal 
houses dealing in government and 
miscellaneous securities paid, for the 
use of $1,000,600 over night, ten 
thousand dollars, or at the rate of 
three hundred and sixty-five per cent 
per annum. The legal interest for 
the same time would have been not 
quite two hundred dollars. But, with 
the wonderful recuperative power 
which distinguishes Wall Street, the 
“ bulls” regained their ascendency 
with the return of easy money; and 
prices were advanced to the old fig- 
ures. 

In May, the death of Horace F. 
Clark took from the V anderbilt party 
the only man of marked ability that 
it possessed. His individuality had 
made it difficult for him to defer 
always to the wishes of his tyranni- 
cal father-in-law, Vanderbilt ; and in 
consequence they had been somewhat 
estranged for several months. His 
death, however, removed all obstacles 
to harmony in the party, the condi- 
tions of such harmony being unques- 
tioning obedience to the wishes of its 
chief. Mr. Vanderbilt was elected to 
succeed Mr. Clark as President of the 
Lake Shore Railroad, an event which 
was celebrated as usual by an advance 
of some ten per cent in the price of 
the stock. By this election, Vander- 
bilt acquired the control of the three 
thousand miles of railroad connecting 
the two oceans. In addition, he 
owned the larger portion of several 
less important roads, and a control- 
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ling interest in the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. Truly it was a 
position proud enough to dazzle any 
man ; and the heart of the old monop- 
olist must have throbbed exultantly, 
as he saw, at last, his every scheme 
successful, and not an enemy left 
unvanquished. Of all men in the 
world, he could best claim the title 
of “ Railroad King.” 

But the tenure of kings in these days 
is unstable ; and underneath this bril- 
liant exterior lurked an element of 
danger which few appreciated. The 
stock of the corporations named 
above amounted to some $250,000,- 
000 ; and, of this sum, fully one half 
was ostensibly owned by the Vander- 
bilt family and its intimate associ- 
ates. But,ashas been already stated, 
in Wall Street full payment is not 
considered a necessary preliminary 
to the ownership of stock; and here 
was the weak spot in this great 
structure. In order to carry their 
load, the Commodore and his friends 
were obliged to borrow millions from 
the supply of floating capital in the 
street ; so that scores of the banks, 
foreign banking houses, and other 
financial institutions were constantly 
under heavy advances to the party. 
This arrangement was eminently sat- 
isfactory to both sides.. The borrow- 
ers had never found any difficulty in 
procuring all the money they needed ; 
and they enjoyed so great a reputa- 
tion for wealth and sagacity that the 
lenders thought their loans amply 
secured. For the preservation of 
this cheerful condition of affairs, 
confidence only was necessary; and, 
so long as prices of stocks could be 
maintained, this was not likely to be 
wanting. The danger was, however, 
that something might occur which 
should frighten the smaller holders 
into throwing —_ loads on to the 


already overburdened principals ; in 
which case, it was easy to see that, if 
any one of the few supporters of this 
great mass of stocks should give way, 
the ruin would be much swifter and 


‘more complete than if the stocks 


were generally distributed. 

But the summer passed quietly. 
Money was in ample supply, and the 
stock market firmly supported. The 
only excitement was furnished by 
Gould, who, not seeing any promising 
field of operations in stocks, and 
being by nature unable to remain 
quiet, turned his attention to gold. 
After several weeks of fruitless efforts 
to advance the premium, and repeat, 
in a small way, his Black Friday 
operation, he gave up beaten, and 
retired from the contest, having lost, 
as the best informed among his 
friends assert, some two millions of 
dollars. This left him shorn, like 
Samson, of his chief element of 
strength. His superior power to 
command ready money had given 
him, heretofore, a great advantage 
over the other large speculators. 
Now, however, he was loaded wit 
Northwest, and, like them, without 
much cash capital. 

As the autumn approached, the 
“bulls” made extensive arrange- 
ments for an active campaign. The 
abundant crops, the large earnings 
of the railroads, and the generally 
prosperous condition of the country, 
were duly set forth. Naturally the 
Commodore led the van. Great things 
were predicted for Lake Shore and 
New York Central, based upon his 
magical management. But, techni- 
cally speaking, Western Union was 
*“*thecard.” It was of no use to quote 
the officers and directors of the com- 
pany as authority for saying that the 
stock was not worth the ruling price, 
which was about ninety. In reply, 
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it was said that Vanderbilt had vowed 
to oust these gentlemen at the pend- 
ing election, and put in men who 
would talk as he should bid them; 
that a scrip dividend would be de- 
elared, and that the stock would 
surely go to one hundred and twenty- 
five ; while one hundred and fifty was 
mentioned as the more probable limit. 
Undoubtedly these were the Commo- 
dore’s intentions. He had made a 
great blunder in buying so much of 
the stock ; and his only way of relief 
was to saddle the public with it. His 
previous experience led him to think 
this aneasy task. But he forgot that 
times had changed since his coup 
@état in New York Central in 1868. 
The example he had set then had 
been too generally followed by mi- 
nor * railroad kings” ; and the word 
“scrip” had no longer any charms 
for the ears of men. In fact, people 
liad not the money, and could not, if 


they would, operate as formerly. So, 
in spite of the puffing and the prom- 


-ises, the speculation dragged. It 
was easy fur the leaders to bid up 
stocks ; but, when they wished to sell, 
they found their own brokers the only 
buyers. ‘J 

Such, then, was the condition of 
the great railroad bankers and stock 
speculators at the commencement of 
that series of startling events which 
so swiftly culminated in the present 
crisis, and which will make memo- 
rable for generations the month of 
September, 1873. Weakened, as has 
. been shown, by the diminution of 
deposits, by the withdrawal of the 
public from active operations, by the 
imprudent assumption of great bur- 
dens, and by exhausting contests 
among themselves, the leading men 
of Wall Street were in a position 
where the slightest breathing of dis- 
trust must ruin them. In this con- 
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dition of affairs, the customary de- 
mand for money from the West began 
some weeks.earlier than was expected. 
The deposits of the banks dwindled 
rapidly ; and fears were entertained 
of a renewal of the monetary strin- 
gency of last spring. The first event 
to cause alarm was the failure on the 
9th of September of the New York 
Warehouse and Security Company, 
eaused by too liberal advances on 
the bonds of a railroad, in which two 
of the company’s directors, Messrs. 
Francis T. Skiddy and Sheppard 
Gandy, were largely interested. As 
these gentlemen enjoyed high reputa- 
tions for integrity and wisdom, and 
as they had retired from business, 
with large means, years ago, when 
half the active men of Wall Street 
were boys in jackets, their embarrass- 
ment naturally produced considerable 
uneasiness. Four days later, and 
before this feeling had subsided, the 
suspension of Kenyon, Cox & Co. 
was announced. Among what are 
known as “stock houses,” none stood 
higher than this in respect to wealth, 
conservatism, and integrity. To be 
sure, Mr. Drew, one of the partners, 
was not considered a model of honor 
and liberality ; but he had certainly 
shown remarkable shrewdness during 
his long business life, and his wealth 
was reckoned by millions. His heavy 
loss, however, in the Northwest ‘* cor- 
ner” had used up his cash resources, 
and placed him in the list of bor- 
rowers. Moreover, as agents of the 
Canada Southern Railroad, the firm 
had indorsed many of the accept- 
ances of the road, relying on sales 
of bonds and the aid of the wealthy 
capitalists who were building it. 
When the public ceased to buy the 
bonds, and when the agents could no 
longer borrow on them, suspension 
came inevitably. 
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While this failure made a deep 
impression, which was reflected by a 
considerable decline in the stock mar- 
ket, there were many in Wall Street 


who professed to regard it as of no. 


special significance ; and, outside, the 
disturbance was mentioned as a * bro- 
kers’ panic.” Acting on this theory, 


and conscious that self-preservation . 


required the maintenance of prices, 
Vanderbilt and his friends made des- 
perate efforts to sustain their stocks. 
For a few days they were successful ; 
and their specialties — Lake Shore, 
New York Central, and Western 
Union — were kept nearly up to the 
highest figures of the season. Bunt 
their rash action only made more 
complete their subsequent discomfi- 
ture; for others saw grave danger 
in the situation. They knew that 
men like Skiddy, Gandy, Drew, and 
Cox, rich themselves, and represent- 
ing scores of other capitalists, would 
not have failed, if human aid could 
have carried them through. Conse- 
quently many sold; and the general 
stock market steadily declined. The 
more the other stocks fell, the harder 
it was for Vanderbilt to maintain his 
inflated favorites. At such a time, 
“gas” and “ water” count but little ; 
and, as these constituted the chief 
claims of the Commodore’s special- 
ties to public consideration, his task 
was not an easy one. Moreover, he 
was constantly harassed by his old 
enemy, Gould, who was ‘heavily 
“short” of stocks, and exerting all 
his power to depress prices. Still a 
bold front was maintained; and .the 
dangers of the situation made light 
of until Thursday, Sept. 19th, when, 
without a warning sign, without 
a visible effort to save its credit, 
the great “house of Jay Cooke & Co. 
closed its doors. Then it occurred 
to people that we were to have some- 


thing more than a “ brokers’ panic” ; 
an.| there was a general rush to sell. 
Western Union fell ten per cent in an 
hour, and other stocks in proportion. 
In the afternoon, however, so scrious 
was the aspect of affairs, that both 
“bulls” and “ bears” combined to 
give steadiness to the market; and 
Gould vied with Vanderbilt in buying 
Western Union and Lake Shore. 

On Friday, the violence of the 
storm was shown by the failure of 
some twenty-five firms, the most prom- 
inent of which was that of Fisk & 
Hatch. Money commanded almost 
any rate, in consequence of the gen- 
eral distrust. The most disquieting 
occurrence of the day, however, was 
the inability of the Union Trust Com- 
pany to pay ail demands promptly. 
Still, so high was its reputation, and 
so positive the assertions of its offi- 
cers that it would surely pay every- 
thing on the morrow, that the excite- 
ment was considerably allayed ; and 
men went home hoping that the worst 
was over. But when, on Saturday 
morning, the announcement was made 
to the crowd of eager men and women, 
who had waited patiently until long 
after the usual hour for opening, that 
the company had actually stopped 
payment; and when, soon after, the 
failure of the National Trust Com- 
pany and of the Bank of the Common- . 
wealth became known, what wonder 
that fear seized the boldest hearts? 

In the stock exchange, there was 
none of the tumalt and excitement 
which might have been expected. 
Stocks fell five per cent in as many 
minutes; but there was less noise 
than on ordinary business days. The 
feeling was too decp to be demonstra- 
tive. A spectator iri the gallery would 
not have suspected that the decline 
in prices was making poor scores of 
the men below him, who, a few days 
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before, had thought themselves rich, 
and beyond the possibility of finan- 
cial trouble. Many brokers who were 
carrying large amounts of stocks on 
* margins” for people in Boston, Phil- 


adelphia, and Chicago found them- 


selves inextricably caught in this ter- 
rible maelstrom. Their “ margins” 
were exhausted ; they could not get 
more from their customers in time to 
be of service; many of their custom- 
ers were ruined, and they could not 
sell their stocks. Loss was inevita- 
ble ; ruin, probable ; but their “ game- 
ness” never failed them. Throwing 
into the vortex the earnings of years, 
they saved their credit, and waited, 
with a stoicism equalled by no other 
class of men, for a more favorable 
turn of Fortune’s wheel. 

But at the rate at which the decline 
was progressing, all values would 
have been soon obliterated. For ex- 
ample, the chairman had an order to 
sell Western Union, which had opened 
at seventy-five, and the lowest, record- 
ed sale of which was fifty-five. No 
better proof can be given of the utter 
prostration prevailing than the fact 
that he offered one hundred shares, 
from fifty-five ($5,500) to forty-five 
($4,500), without eliciting a bid ; and 
yet, three days before, Vanderbilt was 
paying ninety, or $9,000, for the same 
piece of property. At this time of 
trial, however, he was as powerless 
before the storm as the poorest 
‘‘curbstone” broker. But Gould’s 
experience furnishes the most forcible 
commentary on human foresight ‘and 
sagacity. For weeks he had been 
predicting a fall in stocks, and had 
been exerting himself to bring it 
about. Being largely “ short ” of the 
market, his apparent profits were 
large. But, like others, he had failed 
to appreciate the magnitude of the 
trouble, and had previously covered 
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his “short” sales at prices much above 
those’ prevailing on Saturday morn- 
ing. Furthermore, he had tried to 
check the panic by a vigorous “ bull” 
movement ; and in consequence found 
himself loaded with stocks which he 
could not sell, and in a position to 
be utterly ruined, unless the panic, 


_which he had so eagerly wished for, 


should be soon arrested. He had 
indeed sown the wind, and reaped the 
whirlwind. 

Under these circumstances, some 
decisive action was imperative. A 
meeting of the governing committee 
of the stock exchange was called 
just before noon, at which it was de- 
cided to close the board at once, and 
prohibit further public transactions 
by the members. No wiser step 
could have been taken. The down- 
ward rush was checked, and time 
given both to think and to act. 

On Sunday, President Grant and 
Secretary Richardson, after long con- 
sultation with leading business men, 
decided that the government had not 
the legal right to relieve the banks by 
an issue of legal tenders, and that it 
could render assistance only by large 
purchases of bonds. This decision 
caused some disappointment on Mon- 
day; but when it was found, later, 
that several millions of legal tenders 
had been paid out for bonds, and that 
the banks had all made their clear- 
ings, a more hopeful feeling prevailed. 
The failures of Henry Clews & Co. 
and Howes & Macy on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, exerted a depressing in- 
fluence, which was not counteracted 
by any cheering feature. In the 
mean time, the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, representing all the promi- 
nent city banks, had resolved that 
they would stand by each other, and 
that any bank might deposit with a 
committee to be appointed for the 
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purpose, an amount of securities to be 
approved by such committee, who 
should be authorized to issue therefor 
certificates of deposit. These might 
be used the same as legal tenders, in 
settlement of balances at the Clearing 
House. Something over twenty-five 
millions of these certificates were 
issued, and corresponding relief ob- 
tained. It was also decided that the 
banks might, at their option, refuse to 
pay legal tenders, and settle all checks 
through the Clearing House. These 
arbitrary and illegal, though possibly 
justifiable, measures naturally pro- 
duced a great hoarding of greenbacks 
and consequent financial distress. 
For several days, “ currency” com- 
manded a premium of five per cent 
over certified checks; and business 
was brought nearly to a standstill. 
During the week, the banks in all the 
principal cities followed the example 
of those in New York, thus practi- 
cally suspending ; and the crisis be- 
came national. 

Meanwhile, the stock exchange 
' remained closed. It was found that 
the various brokers representing 
Gould and Vanderbilt could not pay 
for the stocks they had bought; and, 
as the bulk of the load rested on them, 
it would have been folly to resume 
speculative operations while the lead- 
ers were crippled. Considerable re- 
lief was afforded by the purchases of 
investors, hundreds of whom came 
into “the street” carrying thou- 
sands of dollars in greenbacks in 
their pockets. But they fell into the 
common error of regarding it as a sim- 
ple “‘ brokers’ panic,” the rally from 
‘which would be speedy and great ; 
rand, instead of securing bargains, 
many of them paid prices for their 
stocks - whicly have hardly been 
reached since ; while the lowest aver- 
age of prices was not touched until 
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thirty days later. Still the money 
obtained in this way enabled the 
brokers to make many settlements 
among themselves; and, by the end 
of the week, Vanderbilt had succeeded 
in raising money enough to meet his 
contracts ; so that the governing com- 
mittee felt justified in reopening the 
exchange on the 30th of Septew- 
ber. To the surprise of many, there 
was, at first, no excitement, but little 
business, and few fluctuations; and 
here, so far as Wall Street is con- 
cerned, the panicended. To be sure, 
stocks fell lower in October than in 
September ; and the changes of prices 
were great and rapid: but there has 
been nothing since approaching a 
“ scare,” and business has gone on 
very much as usual. 

But was it a “scare” at all? It 
has been very generally so designated 
by the press ; and the public has been 
constantly assured that confidence 
alone was needed to restore prosper- 
ity. But, while the editorial columns 
have contained eloquent words of 
encouragement, the “‘ news ” depart- 
ment has recorded events which made 
those words a mockery. Consider- 
ing the revelations of the past three 
months, it is strange that any confi- 
dence remains. The disclosures made 
of the affairs of the Union Trust Com- 
pany were enough of themselves to 
precipitate a panic. Here was a cor- 
poration with a capital ofa million of 
dollars, and some eight millions of 
deposits, — a legal repository for the 
funds of widows and orphans, — 
managed by a few men who were gen- 
erally believed to possess unusual 
wealth, integrity, and financial wis- 
dom. What has the crisis shown us? 
Simply that this great institution, the 
property of which should have been 
guarded with the utmost care and 
prudence, was, in reality, run” in 
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the interest of these few managers, 
who prove to have been speculators 
of the most reckless character. The 
published list of its assets shows that 
its money was loaned on securities, 
with which no private banker of or- 
dinary caution would have had any- 
thing to do, and which doubtless 
this company would not have received 
as collaterals, had not its speculating 
trustees, been interested in them. 
With such examples before him, who 
can Wonder that young Carleton, the 
secretary of the company, was led 
into speculation, and finally into a 
defalcation of some $400,000? 
Again, take the case of the Lake 
Shore Railroad, one of the greatest 
and best roads in the country, the 
stock of which was largely held for 
investment. We now learn that, in 
order to pay the last dividend, it was 
necessary to borrow nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars, and that the execu- 
tive committee of the road, who were 
also omnipotent in the Union Trust 
Company, did not hesitate to take 
for this purpose the trust funds con- 
fided to their care, giving as security 
therefor bonds of the road which they 
had been unable to sell. But worse 
than this, this same committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Clark,-Schell, and 


Banker, had been speculating on a- 


gigantic scale, ostensibly in the in- 
terest of the Lake Shore Road ; and, 
finding their operations unsuccess- 
ful, they had withdrawn these bonds 
from the Trust Company, had used 
them as additional margin, and had 
finally lost them. Thus by the action 
of this exemplary trio, a double 
wrong was committed: the Trust 
Company lost its security for the loan, 
and the road lost its bonds. It 
seemed only fit that the brokers of 
these men, Messrs. Geo. B. Grinnell 
& Co., should, when forced to meet 


weeks ago. 
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their immense liabilities, seek to 
evade them through legal technical- 
ities, in a manner sufficiently dis- 
honorable to secure their prompt 
expulsion from the stock exchange. 
Nor can we find anything to en- 
courage confidence in the affairs of 
the broken banking firms. When 
they stopped payment, full statements 
of their condition were promised, 
and many assurances given that their 
assets wére so much in excess of their 
liabilities as to make speedy resump- 
tion certain. At this writing, more 
than ten weeks after their suspension, 
these promises are unfulfilled; and 
the scanty information wrested from 
these bankers, whose alluring adver- 
tisements were paraded in nearly 
every paper in the country, is such 
as to reflect no credit upon either 
their ability or their honor. Fur- 
thermore, the avowal is openly made 
that the usual weekly statement of 
the New York city banks is not pub- 
lished in detail, because some of 


‘them are too weak to stand alone; 


and the same reason explains the 
continued use of the Loan Certifi- 
cates, the issue of which was justifi- 
able only as a “‘ war measure,” and 
which ought, to have been retired 
Under such circum- 
stances, confidence should be urged 
with moderation. In fact; we have 
had too much confidence; and now 
we need scrutiny. 

Perhaps the most discouraging 
feature of the present situation is the 
apparent inability of those in power 
to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities offered by the crisis to put the 
nation on the road to a redeemable 
currency. Uncertainty has been the 
great obstacle to success in business 
for several years; arid for this the 
government is now chiefly responsi- 
ble. What man can regulate his 
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affairs intelligently when the amount 
of so-called money in circulation va- 
ries from day to day, and when it is 
in the power of a single individual 
to increase it by millions, without 
warning or excuse? Truly, we are a 
long-suffering people; else, instead 
of contenting ourselves with ridicul- 
ing a secretary of the treasury who 
mocks at our distress by doling out 
silver dimes, we should demand his 
instant removal from office with an 
earnestness not to be denied. 

It is probable that vigorous efforts 
‘will be made in Congress to check 
our natural and healthy movement 
towards a specie basis, by inflating 
the currency. From present indica- 
tions, however, there is reason to 
believe that such short-sighted and 
evil efforts will come to naught. 
There is, in the American people, a 
substratum of sound sense, which 
eventually brings them to correct 
conclusions ; and they are beginning 
to understand that remedies for exist- 
ing evils must be found elsewhere 
than inipflation. Should the present 
war-cloud assume definite form, the 
worst calamity it could bring would 
be more paper money. Against this 
insidious enemy, every honest man 
should work with heart and brain. 
As sea water only makes more acute 
the sufferings and more sure the death 
of the famished wretch who drinks 
it in his desperation, so irredeemable 
paper money aggravates the evils it 
pretends to cure, and leads to inevi- 
table national bankruptcy. 

Viewed aright, there is nothing 
strange nor disheartening in the re- 
cent panic. It only foreshadowed a 
crisis, which all intelligent men have 
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for years known to be inevitable. 
Just as the effects of inflation, and 
the springing up of the speculative 
spirit, were first felt in Wall Street, 
so we first see there the symptoms of 
decline. The failure of Jay Cooke 
& Co. sealed the doom of every 
“‘ wild-cat” scheme in the country. 
Legitimate business will, of course, 
suffer somewhat in sympathy. We 
shall have ‘ hard times” ; and those 
who, like Claflin and the Spragues, 
attempt to do more business than 
their capital ‘justifies, will have trou- 
ble. On the whole, however, able, 
prudent, and industrious men have © 
little to fear. We have spent too 
freely, relying on the miraculous 
growth and wealth of the country ; 
but in the end they will save us. 
Meanwhile, “shams” will suffer. 
For twelve years they have flourished ; 
but, as has been already shown, a 
mighty current is sweeping them 
away with relentless force. It ap- 
pears in New York as a reform 
movement, and at the West as a 
farmers’ war. Before it, Weed, 
Gould, Vanderbilt, Cooke, and others 
like them, must bow like reeds before 
the wind. As they rose with the tide, 
so must they fall with it. For, in 
political and business matters, cer- 
tain great laws work as surely as in 
nature. Political corruption works 
its own cure; and the reaction from 
speculation and overtrading comes as 
surely as the setting of the sun. If 
the omens be judiciously observed, 
we shall pass through our ordeal with 
comparative ease; but neglect of . 
them will ensure loss and misery, be- 
side which that wrought by previous 
crises will appear trifling. 
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QUATRAINS, 
From the Old Norse of the Elder Edda. 


BY MYRON B. BENTON. 


RUNES. 
I sat by the well of Urd, 
And studied the High One’s Runes ; 
I listened to mystic tunes, 
And of things divine I heard. 


FATE. 
Reckon not now the sown seed’s yield, 
Count not upon thy little one ; 
For weather rules the harvest field, 
And Wit, the son! 


RAIMENT AND HONOR. 
With my garments a stake by the way I clad, 
A hero he seemed to all who passed by ! 
From travellers obeisance and honors he had: 
My shining cloak gone, no obeisance had I! 


FRIENDSHIP. 
If thou dost a true friend own, 
Wend often to his abode; 
For with brambles and weeds o’ergrown 
Is the unfrequented road. 


INCITEMENT. 
Fire burns from fire, and thickens — 
Breezes fan : 
Ember from ember quickens — 
Man from man. 


THE MAN-HATER. 
‘‘ Beneath the folds of each cloak,” he said, 
** For a hostile hand I look! In sooth, 
A snake-coiled tongue in each man I dread, 
That will smite, eftsoons, with its venomed tooth!” 


TEST. 

Praise the sword in battle proven ; 
Praise the day at eventide ; 

Beer, when quaffed; the garment, woven ; 
Woman, her grave beside. 
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MITIGATION. 
The luckless one-armed can still tend their cattle ; 
On horseback, the halt good legs will find ; 
The deaf can fight with the best in battle ; 
And life is far sweeter than death to the blind. 


PIETY. 
Better than children none 
By far is a posthumous son; - 
Rarely the grave-mound’s tribute is paid, 
Unless by kinsman to kinsman laid. 


THE BEER-CUP. 
The fool gapes dumb in the festive house, 
Or mutters the guests among ; 
But, soon as begins the gay carouse, 
Is loosened a limber tongue! 


PURPOSE. 
A ship, for voyage far ; 
A shield, for safety is ; 
A sword, for clash of war ; 
A damsel, for a kiss! 


THE LATCH-STRING. 
The unwelcome hap never quite opportune ; 
Now too late, and now too early intrude! 
’ Here, ‘‘ The beer is all gone, good man, at full moon!” 
At new moon, again, “‘O, the beer is not brewed!” 


A GOOD GIFT. 
Thy love a costly gift would take 
Thy friend ; but lean purse cannot choose. 
Thy praise for his good deeds would make 
His true heart rich: thou wouldst not lose! 


HOSPITALITY. 
A guest is come! Give greeting and cheer ; 
For he faints with hunger, and frost-chill worse. 
Refreshed with thy raiment and food and beer, 
Give the cream of all welcome, wise discourse. 


BLOOD ROYAL. 
Trust not a flame, nor the fiord-tide’s fall, 
Nor one night’s ice, nor a bear’s play mild, 
Nor a flying dart, nor a self-willed thrall, 
Nor a serpent coiled, nor a royal child! 
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A CIVIL SERVANT. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


Presipent Mapison was fond of 
telling the story of a visit made to 
him by one of his supporters. After 
due introductory discussion of the 
’ weather and the state of parties, the 
voter explained to the President that 
he had called upon him to ask for the 
office of Chief-Justice of the United 
States 

Mr. Madison was a little surprised ; 
but, with that ready tact which he 
. had brought from his diplomatic ex- 
* perience, he concealed his astonish- 
ment. He took down the volume 
which contained the Constitution of 
the United States, and explained to 
this Mr. Swearingin —if that were 
his name — that the judges held of- 
fice on the tenure of good behavior, 
and that Judge Marshall, then the 
ornament of the bench, could not be 
removed to make place for him. 

Mr. Swearingin received the an- 
nouncement quietly; and, after a 
moment, said he thought he should 
like to be Secretary of State. 

The President said that that was 
undoubtedly a place where a man 
could do good service to the country ; 
but that Monroe, like Mr. Swear- 
ingin and himself, was a Virginian ; 
and he did not like to remove him. 

‘“‘ Then,” said Mr. Swearingin, “ I 
will be Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Unfortunately, the President said, 
the present incumbent was a Pennsyl- 
vanian: it was necessary to concili- 
ate Pennsylvania; and he could not 
remove him. 

“Then,” said Mr. Swearingin, “I 
think I will goabroad. Ishould like 
to go to France.” 

**Do you speak French?” asked 
the President, kindly. 


‘* No, no; I speak nothing but Old 
Dominion English,— good enough 
for me, Mr. President.” 

“Yes, yes; and for me. But I 
don’t think it will do to send you to 
the Mounseers, unless you can speak 
their language.” 

“Then I'll go to England.” 

* Ah, Mr. Swearingin! that will 
never do; King George might re- 
member how often your father 
snapped his rifle at Lord Cornwal- 
lis.” 

So Europe was exhausted. And 
Mr. Swearingin fell back on one and 
another collectorship, naval office, 
district-attorneyship ; but, for each 
application, the astute President had 
his reply. 

“T think, then, Mr. President, I 
will be postmaster at our office at 
home.” 

Mr. Madison had forgotten where 
that was; but, learning that it was at 
Slate Creek, Four Corners, Botetourt 
County, Virginia, he sent for the reg- 
ister. Alas! it proved that the 
office was in the hands of one of 
Morgan’s veterans. Impossible to 
remove him! 

** Truly, Mr. Madison,” said Mr. 
Swearingin, ‘Iam obliged to you 
for your attention tomy case. I see 
the difficulties that surround you. 
Now, seeing you cannot give me the 
chief-justice’s place, nor Mr. Mon- 
roe’s, nor the Treasury, nor any of 
these others, don’t you think you 
could give me a pair of old leather 
breeches?” 

Mr. Madison thought he could, — 
did better ; gave him an order on his 
tailor for the breeches; and Mr. 
Swearingin went happily on his way. 
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I have changed the name in this 
story, but tell it much as Mr. Mad- 
ison told it.. Something of that kind 
has happened every day in Washing- 
ton, from 1800 to 1872. And it is of 
the career of one of these very civil 
servants of the state, who are so 
easily pleased if only you give them 
something which they have never 
earned, that I now am writing. I 
am by no means sure that our hero 
is not the grandson of the very man 
whom, by a pair of leather breeches, 
James Madison made happy. 


The first epoch of his life is the 
great success, as his young friends 
thought it, when, before he was of 
age. he received an appointment as 
clerk in the war department in 
Washington. It was then that he 
entered the ‘Civil Service,” and 
became a ‘civil servant” of the 
United States. Why was he ap- 
pointed? Why? Because there was 
nothing else for him todo. He had 
grown up shiftlessly, the oldest son 
of a widow, who had not a firm hand 
enough to keep him at school. He 
threw his Latin grammar into the 
fire the day it was bought for him, 
and refused to go to college. One 
of his uncles offered him a farm at 
the West; but he did not choose to 
be a farmer: he said he thought he 
would rather be a gentleman. The 
same prejudice interfered with his 
being apprenticed to learn the print- 
er’s trade, or the painter’s, or the 
carriage-builder’s, or any of the other 
methods by which hand-laborers 
subdue the world; so an effort had 
been made, with a good deal of solic- 
itation to back it, to put him into a 
wholesale importing house. But it 
turned out, the first day, that his 
figures were so dubious that no one 
could tell by his memoranda whether 
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he had counted two hundred and fif- 
teen bales of gunny cloth, or 2,015. 
And when, on the second day, he 
gave to a teamster an order for two 
bundles of pine kindlings, which was 
so written and spelled that the next 
day one hundred bundles of pine shin- 
gles were found encumbering the 
stairway of the warehouse; and 
when this blunder was traced home 
to Master John’s handwriting, he 
was notified that the firm of Picul, 
Sapan, and Company had no further 
need for his services. Then his much- 
enduring uncles, by much letter-writ- 
ing and vigilant attendance at many 
congressional district conventions, 
got him nominated by their member 
of Congress to a cadetship at West 
Point. This gentleman was called 
their member, because they had quoad 
hoc bought him by such services. 
But, when Master John presented 
himself for examination at West 
Point, he was so uncertain whether 
eleven times eleven were a hundred 
and seven, or whether it were not a 
hundred and seventeen, that he was 
passed by; and a little Irish boy, 
named Phil Sheridan, who had no 
uncles that were ever heard of, was 
taken in his place. How much the 
country lost in that substitution can 
never be told. After a similar expe- 
rience as to a midshipman’s berth, 
Master John had been left to follow 
up his own views in the training for 
agentleman. Sometimes, in terrible 
pinch for pocket-money, he ‘would 
shovel sidewalks for the neighbors. 
He was always ready, in summer, to 
burn a good deal of powder in shoot- 
ing beach-birds ; but he had attained 
the age of twenty without the knowl- 
edge of any handicraft, mystery, or 
profession except that of catching 
flounders from the wharves of the 
seaport village where he lived. 
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It was, therefore, as I have said, 
welcomed as a special providence, 
almost, that a benignant government, 
at the demand of the uncles afore- 
said, was able to give to Mr. John 
Sapp a desk in the war department. 

The duties of this post, he was 
told, and he found, were such as 
would “ explain themselves ” to him. 
The first duty was to come in at nine ; 
and the second was to leave at three. 
Mr. Sapp soon learned the second 
duty very well, and even assisted in 
arrangements by which, at noon 
every day, the in-door clock of the 
department was crowded forward ten 
minutes, so as to make duty number 
two the easier. As to the first duty, 
he was never perfect. But, as he 
justly said, it made no sort of differ- 
ence whether he were there early or 
late. The truth is, that it was an 
economy to him to come late; be- 
cause he then needed. fewer cigars 
to go through the morning. After 
he did arrive, he had the * National 
Intelligencer” to read, and the **Mad- 
isonian,” and the *‘ Globe”: he had 
such letters to acknowledge as had 
been sent down open to his room; 
and he had to get rid of the time 
till three o’clock, as amended, came. 

All this was very comfortable for 
many years, while it lasted. It might 
have lasted till now, but for a little 
accident. It happened, one day, that 
a woman with a black veil came into 
the room where Mr. Sapp was read- 
ing, with his feet on the mantel- 
piece, and handed him a letter. 
‘Take a seat,” said he; “*I am en- 
gaged just now.” So the widow took 
a seat, while Mr. Sapp finished an 
account of a prize fight in the ‘“* Mad- 
isonian.” He then left her, and went 
up-stairs to settle his bets on this 
fight with one of the gentlemen there ; 
and the widow waited an hour. 


Then he came back; and she asked 
him if he would look at her letter, 
He looked at it, and told her she had 
come to the wrong office, and wrote 
@ memorandum, which directed her 
to go to the head-quarters of the 
army. The poor woman said she 
had been there, and they had sent 
her to him. By this continued im- 
portunity she wearied Mr. Sapp ; and 
he said, with some warmth, that he 
would be damned if he would be 
bullied by her or by anybody; that 
he knew his business, if at the head- 
quarters they did not know theirs, and 
that she had better leave the office, 
and that very quickly, too. And so 
Mr. Sapp relapsed to his cigar. 

Now it happened that this lady was 
the widow of a major-general, and 
the sister of another who was acting 
as assistant adjutant on the general 
staff. She was attending to a mere 
piece of detail, drawing the money 
due to her son, who had died in ser- 
vice. It was merely for her own 
convenience that she had stopped at 
the department herself; and, in an 
hour more, she had reported at head- 
quarters, as bidden by Mr. Sapp. 

In twenty-four hours more, there- 
fore, Mr. John Sapp had his arrears 
of pay paid up to him, was dismissed 
from the service of the government, 
and Mr. Dick Nave was appointed 
to the vacant desk. This gentleman 
was the next on the list; that was 
the reason he was appointed. 

Mr. John Sapp was free of the 
world. 

But, from that moment, Mr. Sapp 
had found his profession. He was, 
as you have seen from what he did 
and said to the widow, what is called 
a * civil servant.” He had seen the 
color of Uncle Sam’s money. It was 
paid in coin in those days; and Mr. 
Sapp knew how regular were the 
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quarter days, and how bright the 
quarters and the halves. If he were 
prejudiced before against the meaner 
professions, in which one receives 
his pay from his fellow-men, how 
much more was he prejudiced against 
them now, when he had Jearned how 
well Uncle Sam pays, even if he pays 
but little, and how easy it had been 
for him, till this misfortune came, to 
do even less than he was paid for. 
A civil servant had Mr. John Sapp 
begun in life; and a civil servant he 
would remain ! 

So he returned home. But he 
did not return before two or three 
“ own correspondents” had announced 
in the “Buncombe True Eagle” 
and the *“ Bobadil True Flag” that 
our distinguished fellow-citizen, Mr. 
John Sapp, having pressed a series 
of reforms in the war department 
which cut off the perquisites of some 
of the epaulette wearers who were 
parading on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
had been hunted down by them with 
relentless hostility, and at last had 
been driven from the post which he 
had so bravely maintained. The 
“Eagle ” intimated that the least sop 
thrown to these hungry beagles by 
Mr. Sapp would have silenced their 
howl. But he was not the man to 
bribe. He preferred to go down with 
his colors flying, although the yellow 
flag of corruption should be flaunted 
in the hot sirocco of political and 
party tergiversation; and, with this 
talisman of integrity wrapped about 
his form, he would present himself 
in his native town for the verdict of 
the people whose rights he had main- 
tained. In this cloud of mixed met- 
aphor, Mr. Sapp returned to Shirk 
Corners, and took up his quarters at 
the village hotel. 

On consultation with his friends, 
Mr. Sapp offered himself as candidate 


for the legislature, — the great mis- 
take of bis life, as he afterwards 
declared. Uncle Sam, he said, re- 
quired little, if he paid little ; paid well 
what he paid ; and, if.a man’s politics 
were right, asked no questions. But, 
when a man offered himself for the 
legislature, there were a thousand 
questions; ** and a feller did not un- 
derstand : and then what could a fel- 
ler do?” But this was after he had 
learned what was what. While he was 
learning, his friends advised him to 
be seen freely among the people, and 
to attach the young men to him, and 
to gain the respect of the solid men. 
So Mr. Sapp became a fine member 
of the Light Infantry, and paid the 
entrance fees. He joined the Silver 
Fountain Division of Sons of Tem- 
perance, and attended their meetings. 
He invited all gentlemen of respec- 
tability into the private office of the 
Shirk House, and treated to cham- 
pagne and cigars. He took a half 
pew in the Methodist, Church, and 
generally attended the occasional and 
evening services at the Church of the 
Disciples. He looked in at the edi- 
torial office of the “Spy” in the 
morning ; and, if he got a good letter 
from Washington in the afternoon, 
he sent it to the editor of the “ In- 
former.” He joined the reading- 
club, and made himself agreeable to 
the ladies. He subscribed to the 
Orphan’s Home, so that he might win 
the suffrages of orphans. He held 
yarn for those who knit at the ladies’ 
sewing society, and spun yarns for 
those who would listen. He was 
faithful in his attendance at primary 
meetings. He sat through the speak- 
ing of the boys at the quarterly school 
exhibitions. He permitted himself 
to be made a director of the Horse- 
Thief Association. And, when there 
was a fire, he worked at the brakes 
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of the engines till he was spelled. 
These little occupations I mention 
only by way of illustration. He said 
_ himself that this set of duties was 
endless ; and that anybody who knew 
what hard work a feller had before 
he could go to the legislature, would 
never envy any man his seat. “For 
his part, he was sure that a civil 
servant did more mean work than 
any nigger of them all.” 
If he is to be the standard, I am 
sure I agree with him. 


At last the time for nomination 


came ; and Mr. Sapp was nominated 
by the old Whig line, which was then 
in the majority in Buncombe County. 
Had the Democrats been in the ma- 
jority, Mr Sapp would have solicited 
their nomination. ‘It’s best to be 
on the winning side,” he said. In 
times of long peace, the army and 
the navy are generally unpopular ; 
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from Mr. Hopkirk the next day in 
the “‘ Spy.” “ The deacon’s letter lost 
us all the temperance vote ; and Mr, 
Hopkirk’s lost us all the liberal 
vote,” — so was the vote of the liquor 
houses and their coteries called. 
Then one day, at a conference meet- 
ing, Brother Sapp was asked, point- 
edly, if he believed in the objectivity 
of the atonement. “ How is a feller 
to know?” he said afterwards to Mr. 
Facer. And poor Mr. Sapp, not 
knowing, told the truth, and said 
that under certain circumstances he 
did, and other circumstances he did 
not. He said this in such a way as 
to offend the class-leader, who was 
a man of courage, and in the habit 
of saying yes for yes, and no for no, 
After a dozen other such pieces of 
ill luck as this, it is no wonder that 
John Throop, the Independent, stood 
at the head of the poll; Reuben 


and the impression that Mr. Sapp« Gerry, the Democrat, came next, and 


had been snubbed by _ shoulder- 
strapped men was enough to bring 
himinto favor. ‘* We shall walk over 
the track,” said Mr. Hopkirk, his 
principal backer; and Mr. Facer, 
though not so confident, offered three 
to one in betting on him. 

But alas! the Democrats named a 
candidate ; and some thorny come- 
outers named another: so there was 
no walking over the track. And, by 
the same ill luck which made our 
civil servant insult Mrs. General 
Armitage, he happened to ask Deacon 
Whitman, the Most Grand Worthy 
of the Sons of Temperance, to step 
into his room on a cold day and try 
some hot punch he had been brewing. 
Who could ever have thought that a 
jolly-looking old cove like that was 
a deacon? The deacon published 
this invitation in the next “‘ Water 
Bucket.” He added some comments, 


which drew forth some dozen lies 





John Sapp last of all. But he had 
all the liquor bills of his friends, all 
the printing of the canvass, and half 
of the bets upon it to pay. 


By this time, John was thrown back 
upon hisunclesagain. As for them, 
worthy men, they had written so many 
letters of introduction in his favor, 
that they began to believe their own 
words, and regarded him as a much 
abused man, and themselves as worse 
abused than he. 

The earliest form of this letter, 
which I have found, is simply this :— 

Dear Sir, —I take the liberty to introduce 
to you my nephew, Mr. John Sapp, who will 
explain to you the object with which he calls. 

Respectfully yours, 
PHILEMON PLAICE, 
or AILANTHUS PLAICE, as the case might be. 

But after the uncles became indig- 
nant themselves with the public’s 
dulness, and especially after they 
found they were paying John Sapp’s 
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bills, the letters became eloquent en- 
largements on these themes. 

My Dear Friend, — The bearer, my nephew, 
Mr. John Sapp, is a young gentleman who 
has been very hardly treated in the public 
service. He calls to ask your advice and 
interest in an application he is making for — 

For whatever it might happen to 
be; as, the post of superintendent of 
oillamps; . 

Of chief marshal of the Kossuth 
procession ; 

Of county surveyor (duties done 
by proxy) ; 

Of assistant marshal for the 
census ; 

Of assistant assessor ; 

Of pilot commissioner ; 

Of librarian of the Archeological 
Institute ; 

Of messenger in the State House ; 

Of head of the lamplighting oe 
reau in the City Hall ; 

Of ticket-seller at the inet 

Of lecturer for the Free Trade 
League ; 

Of trustee of Ge Protectionist 
Fund ; 

Of secretary to the Board of 
Health ; 

Of auditor of the French claims ; 

Of secretary to the commissioners 
at Vienna; 

Of clerk to the inspectors of ward 
two; 

Or whatever other function might 
prove to need a functionary. In- 
deed, the Messrs. Plaice soon per- 
suaded themselves that he had special 
fitness, in turn, for any and all posts 
which fell vacant. 

For auditor of the French claims ; 
because his great-grandmother was a 
Huguenot. 

For inspector of fish; because his 
father went on a mackerel voyage 
when he was a boy. 

For toll-keeper of Warren-Street 


bridge ; because his mother was of a 
misanthropic turn of mind. 

For firewarden; because he was 
blown up with gunpowder when he 
was achild. And, with each rebuff 
in Mr. John Sapp’s line of applica- 
tions, his uncles were the more in- 
dignant for the ingratitude of the 
world. 

So was Mr. Sapp; but none the 
less did he push his traverses towards 
the works of what: he called the com- 
mon enemy. 

He was at one time urging his 
claims to be employed Inspector 
of Orange Peel, as it was found on 
sidewalks, — a post for which he 
was specially fitted; because a boy 
with whom he went to school was our 
consul at Malaga. Some one who 
met him said very unkindly, that 
John Sapp’s life seemed to be a very 
easy one; and the phrase came to 
John’s ears. “Easy?” saidhe. “I 
should like to know what is hard. 
This fellow thinks all you have to do, 
is to ask to be appointed Inspector 
of Orange Peel, and then to begin 
to draw the salary; shows what he 
knows of our business. 

“ Now see: this inspector is ap- 
pointed by the county commission- 
ers. Have to find out who they are. 
Make no mistake. Get the names 
right first,— all the letters right. 
William Claflin and Tennie Claf- 
lin’s husband not the same man, — 
very different men. Then find out 
their friends,— where they go to 
church, who’s the minister, who’s 
the doctor, what bank they ’re in, — 
so on. Then find out who knows 
the friends. See? 

“Then begin. Speak first to 
John Jones at the barber’s or post- 
office quite accidentally. Get John 
Jones to give you letter, — see? — 
to introduce you to David Dodder. 
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See? Simple letter, — general letter. 
‘Friend Mr. Sapp, — little matter of 
business.” Then call on David Dod- 
der, see?—— after dinner, when he’s 
good-natured. Ask him to introduce 
you to William Belcher, * important 
matter of business, necessary for pub- 
lic benefit.” See? Then go to Wil- 
liam Belcher, — best coat on, clean 
shirt, shaved on purpose, — and ask 
him for letter of introduction to 
county commissioners,— knows ’em 
all, — see ? — something like this : — 

** My dear Mr. Sheriff: Will you 
present to the county commission- 
ers my friend Mr. John Sapp, who is 
a candidate for the Inspection of 
Orange Peel? I do not personally 
know Mr. Sapp, whose public service 
has been mostly at Washington ; but 
my friend, Mr. Dodder, on whose 
judgment I rely, etc. etc. etc. 
See?” 

** Now,” said Mr. Sapp, when he 
explained this, ‘“‘ what man says it 
is easy to get those letters together? 
What man says I did not earn this 
inspectorship by hard work? And, 
when a fellow’s got it, Ill be hanged 
if the know-nothings did not come in 
before I had been in office a week, 
and before I had any chance to join 
them; and I was turned out before 
I had inspected one orange!” 

Mr. Carlyle says that the hatter 
of the present day, instead of exert- 
ing himself to make good hats, exerts 
himself to write good advertisements 
of hats, or to make the largest hat 
that can be made of lath and plaster, 
to be carted round the streets of 
London upon wheels, bearing adver- 
tisements of his hat store. The evil 
is not a new one. The cat in Asop 
told the fox that she had but one way 
to save her life, if the enemy should 
come. ‘‘ How sad!” said the fox. “I 
have a hundred; and I will explain 
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them to you.” Just as he began to ex- 
plain, the hounds dashed upon them. 
The cat ran up a tree, and was safe; 
but the fox, at the end of his hun- 
dredth turn, was devoured. Mr. 
John Sapp was as badly off as the 
fox. He was fit for a hundred places ; 
but he never could stay in one of 
them. Had he known how to do one 
thing, he could have done it his life 
long. 

For, when a crisis comes, or any- 
thing like a crisis, the world has a 
hopeless fashion of jamming its old 
stout felt hat over its ears, tying a 
stout scarf above it, and going out 
to battle in the storm, and forgets, 
in the fight, the lath-and-plaster hat 
which has dragged the street yester- 
day. It trusts a proved friend, 
though his felt be a little rough, and 
his braid a little frayed. And, while 
Mr. John Sapp’s portfolio of recom- 
mendations grew larger and larger, 
and showed he was good for every- 
thing, from a post on the board of 
health round to the janitorship of 
the public library, the public, when 
it was on its mettle, had a brutal 
way of appointing what he called 
** new men,” who had made no appli- 
cation, or what he called ‘‘old fogies,” 
who had been trained by experience 
to understand their duties. And it 
must be confessed that Mr. Sapp 
held back very modestly from the 
places which involved danger to-day, 
or which required preparation in 
years by-gone. When the war came, 
he made no offer of service in the 
field, but was quite sure there must 
be some place as storekeeper that 
he should like. When Kansas was 
to be settled of a sudden, he did not 
think of emigrating ; but he thought 
there might be some place for him 
in the office that sent the emigrants. 
I happen to remember that 49,999 
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other men of his age thought much 
the same ‘thing. Having, indeed, 
been educated for nothing in partic- 
ular, Mr. Sapp was always on the 
front list of applicants for places 
where there was nothing in particu- 
lar to do. 

I have had a great many such men 
to examine, sooner or later. If Mr. 
Sapp had come before me, sitting as 
county commissioner, or inspector 
of prisons, the question I would have 
put him first would have been, 
“What can you do best in this 
world? What do you think you are 
most good for? What do you like 
to do?” It is pathetic to see how 
disappointed men break down under 
that question. I once asked a for- 
eign missionary what he would do 
if he had carte-blanche, — had a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to expend in 
the next year? 

“*T — I—I think, ah, ah — you had 
better ask the advisory board,” he 
said. 

There was nothing in particular 
that he ‘wanted to do; and so he 
did nothing. I used to ask young 
men what they were reading, but I 
do not now, unless I am quite sure 
of them. So many men said, “ Oh, 
—really, you know,—the news- 
papers you know, —and the maga- 
zines, you know —‘ Littell’s’ and 
Oxtp anp New, and ‘The Atlantic,’ 


you know — must keep up with the 


times you know.” I did not know 
any such thing. They read nothing 
in particular, and practically read 
nothing at all. Now the people, 
— who are, on the whole, wiser than 
we think,— when their moments of 
crisis come, sweep all such Jacks-of- 
all-trades by. They light on some 
one man, who has done some one 
thing well. He has made fish leap 
up the falls at Lowell into the Mer- 
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rimack. He has taught the waves to 
obey his biliding, and sheer off the 
shore at Chicago. He has adminis- 
tered a railroad, so that no widow 
weeps when she hears its name, no 
orphan curses the recklessness of its 
managers. The grateful people know 
such men. And when a crisis comes, 
that voice of the people, which is 
as the voice of God, says to such a 
man, — 

* Thou hast been faithful in a few 
things: I will make thee ruler over 
many things. Thou hast been faith- 
ful in a very little. Have thou au- 
thority over ten cities!” 

But Mr. Sapp heard no such order 
to come up higher. The truth is, 
that, in three cases out of four, offi- 
cial life with us is not a good train- 
ing for business in any other work. 
And Mr. Sapp’s office at the war de- 
partment had been one of those three 
cases. It had taught him to file 
letters, to note their contents in an 
alphabetical index, to refer them’ 
respectfully to somebody else, to 
write back in an invariable form to 
the authors, that they had been 
respectfully referred, and, once a 
week, to send a volume of letters to 
the binder. But this was all that it 
taught him. The consequence was, 
that, when he was appointed to any 
function with any different duties, 
he functioned ill. 

Thus he was a poor librarian at 
the Archeological ; and the directors 
voted not to have any: librarian. 
They appointed a superintendent ; 
and Mr. Sapp was discharged. 

He lectured ill for the Free Trade 
League ; so that the people stayed at 
home. Now, as Lord Dundreary 
says, “ How can a feller lecture, if 
people will not listen?” 

He inspected orange peel ill; so 
that, whether the know-nothings had 
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came iror not, he would have gone 
out. In truth he was, as I said, 
trained to do nothing in particular ; 
and the only place he was fit for, 
therefore, was some place where 
there was nothing in particular to do. 

In the English civil service there 
are many such places; but in that 
of America there are very few. 

The last time I saw Mr. Sapp, he 
was standing rather ruefully at the 
door of Dr. Chloral’s office. Dr. 
Chloral, you remember, is the cele- 
brated dentist of that name, with the 
striking sign on Cambridge Street, 
where a gutta-percha mouth,propelled 
by Cochituate, opens and shuts to 
slow music, as if it were listening to 
a lyceum lecture two thirds done. 
Fortunately for me, Mr. Sapp did not 
see me. 

At that moment he was laying his 
lines for an inspectorship in the 
custom house. He had no letters 
of introduction which he thought 
would move Judge Russell, the ccl- 
lector. But he knew, or thought he 
knew, that Dr. Chloral and Judge Rus- 
sell were intimate; so he stood at 
Dr. Chloral’s street-door till some 
patient might come in whom Mr. 
Sapp could engage to introduce him 
to the dentist, who in his turn could 
then introduce him to the collector. 

An admirable plan! Well, many 
patients came, you may be, sure. 
Ladies came in carriages with their 
children, from Chester Square. Stu- 
dents came in the Union cars from 
Cambridge. Laboring men came up 
from North Street. Later in the day, 
tooth-aching bankers came from State 
Street, and neuralgic aldermen from 
City Hall. But hour passed after 
hour; and no man came whom Mr, 
Sapp could ask for an introduction 
to Dr. Chloral. Hour passed after 
hour. The clock struck three, when 
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Mr. Sapp knew that office hours 
were over for that day. The hard- 
worked doctor, released at last, 
came running down to take his walk 
before dinner, when lo, one more 
patient on the stairway ! 

It was poor John Sapp. Failing 
other jntroduction, he had, with the 
promptness of genius, invented a 
toothache. 

He met Dr. Chloral, and acted 
agony so well, that he compelled the 
doctor to return. 

‘*But there’s nothing the matter , 
with that tooth, man! It is sound 
for thirty years.” 

*O,” said Mr. Sapp, “I wish I 
thought so!” 

** Why, man, I wish it were in my 
head ! ” said the doctor. 

“QO,” said Mr. Sapp, “I wish it - 
were!” 

“ Well,” said Dr. Chloral, “ if you 
say so, here goes”; and in a mo- 
ment he pulled as honest a tocth as 
ever ground gristle or tendon. 

*“* Nowrinse your mouth here, sir ; 
here ’s a towel, sir; I’m rather late, 
sir”: and then, as Mr. Sapp loi- 
tered, — 

‘‘ What else can I do for you?” 

* Could not you, — Dr Chloral, — 
could not you write me a line of in- 
troduction to Mr. Collector Russell at 
the Custom House?” 

* And after all, — do you think,” 
said Mr. Sapp, — “after all, Judge 
Russell appointed a one-legged sol- 
dier, who had served in the war; and 
I lost my tooth for nothing.” 

After this repulse, Mr. Sapp be- 
came low in his-mind. His uncles 
were dead, — that is, his real uncles 
were; and he carried to his other 
uncles most of his portable property 
for pawn. At last he got up a paper 
which many men signed — without 
reading it. They hoped, perhaps, it 
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was 2 petition to the governor that he 
would give Mr. Sapp a place, hold- 
ing for good behavior, in the state- 
prison. It was arecommendation to 
the benevolent to subscribe for his 
relief. With this paper he called, as 
it happened, on Mrs. Gen Armitage, 
who was spending the summer at the 
sea-shore at Shirk Corners. Mrs. 
Armitage was interested in the fate 
of the worn-out office-seeker. She 
gave him a chair, a piece of cake, 
and a glass of water, and made him 
tell his whole story. To her dis- 
may, she found that she had been 
the arbiter of his fortunes. She had 


long since forgotten his rudeness ; 
and he had never known her name. 
But Mrs. Armitage gave him five 
dollars ; and, thinking that she had, 
perhaps, some influence still in Wash- 
ington, wrote a confidential note to 
a very, very, very high authority, to 


know if there was really no place, 
with ever so little salary,— in which 
a man could just live, — which Mr. 
Sapp could have. ‘Some place, you 
know,” said she, ‘where there is 
nothing in particular to do, but where 
you just want a single man, who does 
not drink, and who, I believe, does 
not steal.” 

The answer, alas! was, — as it al- 
ways is,— that nothing was vacant 
but the consulate at Fernando Po. 
The quarter’s fees there were never 
more than fifty-seven dollars. How 
much. they would be in a year, no 
one knows; for no consul has ever 
survived that climate more than four 
months. But it is thought that the 
fees may be larger now; for no one 
has applied for the place since the 
last consul died,— seven years ago. 
This is the only place in the gift of 
the government that no one has ap- 
plied for. 

Mrs. Armitage showed this letter 
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to Mr. John Sapp. ‘“‘ Have you ever 
lived in a warm climate?” said she, 
kindly ; ‘‘ There can be no danger of 
rheumatism there.” 

No, there could be no danger of 
rheumatism; but, for all that, Mr. 
Sapp declined the offer. It did him 
good to declineit. He wrote a letter 
on square letter-paper, and sealed it 
with his father’s seal ring. It was 
the first thing in life he had ever 
declined ! 

I think that seal touched them in 
Washington. They are hard-hearted, 
but sealing-wax — real red sealinz- 
wax — touches them when rhetoric 
is powerless. 

I think so. For the next week 
came this letter, — autograph from 
the very, very, very high authority. 


Wasarincton, April 1, 18—. 

Dear Mrs. Armitage,— We must send at 
once, without noise, a trusty man to take 
possession of the Island of St. Lazarus, one 
of the Aleutian group, west of Alaska, in the 
name of the United States. It will be some 
years before we establish a post there; but 
meanwhile the flag must be kept flying. 
Would your friend like this? There is a 
sealer’s hut there; and he will have his pas- 
sage free, full rations, and stationery. I 
think he also has the franking privilege for 
all official correspondence. I will inquire at 
the post-office. He will be commissioned as 
Governor-General of the Island ; but there 
are no inhabitants except the seals, unless 
he chooses to take his family with him. 


This was a long letter for the very 
high authority. ‘He forgets,” said 
Mrs. Armitage, “that I told him 
that Mr. Sapp was a single man!” 
And from that time she bore that 
grudge against the very high author- 
ity which a woman always bears 
against a man who does not read her 
letters twice through. 

Mr. Sapp was delighted. He 
had been appointed contidentially to 
an office for which he had never 
applied. It was a secret office. No 
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man knew of it. He accepted the 
appointment, for no bondsmen were 
required. He was distressed to find 
that no oath was to be taken. He 
went to Washington to receive his 
instructions, which was quite un- 
necessary. He drew on the navy 
yard at Charlestown for station- 
ery, and he drew for a great deal. 
There was one large tin box filled 
with red tape, which was his especial 
glory. 

He was landed at St. Lazarus pros- 
perously ; and, with the assistance of 
a boat’s crew, they got the flag fly- 
ing. They cleared out the sealer’s 
house. They carried up ten barrels 
of salt junk, twelve of salt pork, thir- 
teen of potatoes, fourteen of flour, 
fifteen of sour-krout, and sixteen of 
white beans. These were the sup- 
plies Mr. John Sapp was to subsist 
on for a year. They carried up four 
reams of foolscap paper, ruled and 
margined, for his official-reports to 
the war department; four of quarto 
letter-paper, for his reports to the 
navy; four of royal octavo, for his 
reports to the Smithsonian; four of 
large congress note, for his reports 
to the weather bureau ; four of small 
congress note, for his reports to the 
Treasury ; and four of gilt-edged note, 
with initials J. S., for his private cor- 
respondence. They carried up eleven 
pounds of red sealing-wax, the tin 
box of red tape they carried up ; and 
so they bade him good-by. The 
boat returned to the ship. Then it 
proved that his dog and cat and 
parrot and umbrella were still on 
board; and the captain’s gig was 
sent with them. So Mr. Sapp was 
not left alone. 

Here was a place. It was a place 
with nothing particular to do; and 
Mr. Sapp was left to do it. 

He kept nodiary. Nothing, there- 
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fore, is known of his experience for 
the year. But when, the next year, 
the store-ship landed his stores, the 
boatswain in charge ran up the beach, 
and met a grave man in seal-skins, 
who made a military salute. 

The boatswain saluted him, and 
was about to speak, when old Seal- 
skin, as he afterwards called him, 
said, ‘‘ Have you passed quarantine?” 

“Quarantine? No, sir!” 

“Take your boat round into the 
South Cove, and see the health offi- 
cer, and bring me his permit.” 

The boatswain, from habit of obe- 
dience, obeyed,— took the boat round 
in half an hour’s pulling. Health 
officer! There were some stupid 
seals who jumped off the rocks; and 
that was all. 

The captain of the store-ship, mean- 
while, had seen this mancuvre with 
amazement, and sent a second boat 
ashore. With this boat, he sent his 
second officer. He also met the 
lonely Robinson, and saluted. 

‘* Have you passed quarantine?” 

‘All right, my man,” said the 
friendly sailor ; and Seal-skin turned, 
and walked with him to his hut. A 
moment more, and the boatswain fol- 
lowed. He could find no health offi- 
cer, he said. 

** Tt must be past his office hours,” 
said Mr. Sapp, gravely. ‘They close 
at eleven there. You shall be exam- 
ined to-morrow.” 

The boatswain stared at this post- 
ponement of quarantine; but then, 
on a word from his superior officer, 
he produced a bag of papers and let- 
ters for Mr. Sapp, which he had been 
afraid to offer him before. 

“They will be respectfully fumi- 
gated and respectfully referred,” said 
Mr. Sapp. 

And he hung them to the crane in 
the chimney. 
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Then he lifted off a pot of bean 
soup, and filled a bowl for each of 
the wondering men. He produced 
hard-tack from a closet, and whiskey 
and water. And then, still asking no 
question, he took down the smoky 
letters, and opened them slowly. 

But, to the man’s amazement, he 
did not read one. 

He folded the first with a steel let- 
ter file, two inches and a quarter wide, 
and docketed it, —‘‘ Received June 
11. Respectfully referred to Next 
Friday, Esq., P. M.” 

When the boatswain heard of Mr. 
Friday, he thought it was surely Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 

But the next letter, unread, was 
filed and docketed, — “‘ Respectfully 
referred to Next Saturday, Esq., A. 
M.” 

“P, M. and A. M.” cried the boat- 
swain; ‘“‘they have masters of arts 
here as well as postmasters.” 

“ Not at all,” said the Governor, 
severely ; ‘A. M.,— Ante-Meridiem ; 
P.M.,— Post-Meridiem” ; and, with- 
out reading the next letter, he filed 
it, and indorsed it. 

“* Respectfully referred to Next 
Sunday, Esq., M.” “ Young man,” 
said he, “I shall examine and file 
this letter on Friday afternoon ; this 
one on Saturday morning; this on 
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Sunday noon. Let all things be done 
regularly and in order.” 

The mate and boatswain were 
alarmed. They hastily finished their 
bean soup, and fled to the boat, re- 
turning with six men, who rolled a 
barrel of junk up the well-kept gravel 
walk. 

** Invoice?” said the Governor. 

There was no invoice. 

“ Prepare an invoice.” 

And the meek boatswain obeyed. 

‘“*My man, take this to the in- 
spector,” said Mr. Sapp to one of the 
crew, after he had indorsed it, ‘* Re- 
spectfully referred to the Inspector- 
General.” 

The sailor was a Portuguese, — un- 
derstood no English; bobbed his 
head, and waited for light. 

Mr. Sapp led him to the door, and 
pointed to a bearded walrus, — who 
sat on a rock above the landing, — 
bidding him take the invoice to him, 
and land nothing more without his 
orders. 


Poor man !—or happy man, shall 
I call him? He had what he sought 


for. He had a place with nothing to 
do; and faithfully he had done it; 
so faithfully that, in that sad loyalty, 
the little fragment of his untrained 
wits gave way. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Letter 6th: C. C. to F. L. 


“ TomBINE, GAIRLOCH, Ross-SHIRE, 
* October, 186-. 

*‘ My Dear Flora, — I suppose that 
you and your club will not do very 
much drawing in the open air till 
next spring. I have always thought 
the sketching season, for students of 
landscape, like the one crack lesson 
of the week in a school, in drawing 
or music, when the great master whom 
everybody really believes in, comes 
and takes every one’s work in hand. 
I dare say you may have found in 
music, that one lesson of Benedict 
did your piano-hands more good than 
several weeks’ practice under some- 
body you were not afraid of. It did 
so, of course ; because all the practice 
of those weeks was really done in 
faith and terror about Benedict; and 
that made you really prepare for your 
lesson. I want you all todo the same, 
till green leaves come again. Sketch- 
ing -—— what we call sketching — is 
taking lessons of Nature. As to the 
many meanings of the word “‘ sketch,” 
we’ll talk of that another time. Little 
St. John’s book is generally supposed 
to give a neat account of them. I 
have often talked it over with him, 
and can tell you what will hold good. 
But now, you must make up your 
minds (as far as I am concerned with 
what you do) to draw in-doors in win- 
ter, as you would read music and take 
piano exercise, with a view to the 
great Teacher’s instructions in spring. 
Which things are an allegory; but 
that’s not my business just now. 

**Those who are most advanced 


Il. 

among you will do well to choose 
some favorite simple subject, with as 
little in it as possible, and with not 
more than two prevailing colors, and 
paint it as strongly and thickly as 
possible in oils; or you may use egg 
or some of the water-color media 
in foreground, and white with the 
distance colors. In fact, if you 
paint with a transparent medium in 
front and body-color farther off, you 
pass out of pure water-painting into 
distemper-painting ; and this is what 
all the English water-color school are 
doing. It enables you to use the red 
sable brush, with all its advantages 
over the rough hog-hair tool; and yet 
you have much of the additional power 
and depth of oils. But I only com- 
mend this to numbers . Forthe 
rest, this is what I want them to do 
till next spring, chiefly, to wit : — 

** First, your perspective is shaky 
all round, except the above-mentioned 
numbers ; and there are two things you 
can all do to improve it. Of course 
you ought to get the Pan’s little book! 
on the subject, and work through it ; 
and of course you all regret not to 
have time. But get a piece —say six 
inches square — of window-glass, and 
a fine brush, and mix a little red up 
with white. Then hold up your glass 
against a box, or an open book, a 
house, trees, a small landscape, and 
a succession of such subjects or ob- 
jects, and accustom yourselves to 
trace the main lines of each subject 
on the glass, with the point of the 


1 All bright readers understand that the Pan, 
or grand Panjandrum, is Mr. Ruskin. The book 
alluded to is ‘* Elements of Perspective,” by John 
Ruskin. The New York edition is a little book of 
145 pages. — Ep. O. & N. 
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brush and body-color. Of course the 
nearer you hold it to your eye, the 
larger space it will cover. Then copy 
said lines carefully on paper. That 
will be the true perspective of the 
subjects. Do this for a short time,— 
once a day for a while, —and your 
perspective will not be far wrong in 
your club work. 

“That’s one thing Then set a 
square block on a table before you, 
six feet off, and make its nearest 
edge parallel with the edge of 
the table: sit with the block 
a little to your left; then you 
can see its right side, and its 
top foreshortened. Hold your 
drawing-paper perpendicular 
for a moment, covering the 
object as the glass did; then 
draw its nearest face (see 
diagram No. 1) quite flat, 
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the top and front; and that is draw- 
ing your block in perspective. Draw 
it through the glass, and you will 
see that its lines converge in just 
the same way. Then produce or 
lengthen the sides of your block and 
the lines of its top with a ruler: they 
will meet somewhere; the pairs of 
lines will run into one. The point 
where they do that, is their vanish- 
ing point, and all practical perspec- 
tive consists in getting lines to their 
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Fig. 1. 
in as good proportion as you 
can judge; just shade it has- 
tily ; that’s the front of your 
block which faces you, — the 
* elevation” they call it. But 
you can also see its top and right side. 
Therefore draw its top thus (see 


a tl 


Fig. 2. 
Fig. 2), and fit that on 
to No. 1; and then 
draw its side thus, and 
fit that on to Fig. 2, 




















Fig. 4. 
right vanishing points. (See Fig. 4.) 
If you will draw an open work-box, 


with a lid hanging back (Fig. 5), and 
its corner turned towards you, —first 
by your eye, then through the glass, 
—you will have examples of per- 
spective lines in all sorts of directions, 
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with the vanishing points where they 
run into each other. The theory of 
the thing you,can get from lots of 
books; but this is the best practice 
for you. 

“Then you will ask, How am I 
to judge the relative length of lines? 
How much longer is A B to be on 
my paper than D E? This leads to 
the very foundation of all sketching ; 
that is, the habit of accurate measur- 
ing. by the thumb-nail on your pencil. 
Sit upright, and stretch out your arm 
at full length, holding your pencil 
perpendicularly between your fin- 
gers, two on each side and the thumb 
uppermost. That gives you an up- 
right ruler or standard ; and on that 
you can measure comparative lengths 
of objects, by sliding your thumb-nail 
up and down: and it will do just as 
well horizontally. You must prac- 
tice this; for drawing is all measur- 
ing: and all measuring of relative 
lengths may be done most correctly 
in this way. For instance, to draw 
a statue by heads, you take the per- 
pendicular height from crown to 
chin, as your unit of length, and 
measure it off thus on the body, — say 
about seven and one half heads 
long, as we say ; or, if the head is not 
convenient to measure by, you may 
take the waist, horizontally, — about 
five and three fourths to the whole 
stature. 

Try it on your block. I have one 
before me six inches square, two 
thick, and to the left of my eye. Sit- 
ting over it at the table, I can see its 
thickness and the whole upper sur- 
face; but, when I hold up my pen- 
cil, I find that the whole six inches 
of retiring surface in the drawing 
must be not so broad as the two 
inches of perpendicular thickness fac- 
ing me. Thatis what foreshortening 
means; and, the lower your eye is, 
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the more you will have to foreshorten, 
for the less of the surface at top will 
you see. But always keep in mind 
that you must not look on this sur- 
face as receding space, which it is, 
but as all in the same plane as the 
near face; for so it will be in your 
picture. 

‘“* If you will only practise measur- 
ing heights and distances with thumb 
and pencil, whenever you sketch, and 
make good use of the square of com- 
mon clear glass, I will answer for 
your landscape perspective not being 
far wrong.' And, when spring comes 
round, you must draw a few leaves 
and sprays as you see them: you will 
be surprised to find how one really 
sees leaves, edge on, foreshortened. 
All this is very dull; but it is a great 
thing to get some common, ready rule 
of thumb about perspective ; and, do 
you know, you most of you need 
one? 

‘* The art schools in London have a 
small model of a flight of steps, which 
is, I think, the best example you can 
have. You can make one by piling 
up a heap of books of the same size. 
When you see and show in your draw- 
ing, not only that the walls on each 
side the steps converge towards the 
top, but that the outlines of the 
steps converge, then you see like a 
draughtsman. I hope this may be 
my stupidest.letter ; but please con- 
sider the nature of the subject, and 
it’s all for your good. What's worse, 
I’ve not done yet. 

“Tf I wrote about composition, 
you naturally would n’t read it. I 
had rather you would draw from 
Nature, and pick composition up as 

' The giass had better be held like the pencil, or 
fixed at arms length from the cye. The distance 
is easily ascertained, and a slight frame might be 
added for the convenience of setting the glass up 
before the student, who will find it-easy enough to 


trace lines on it with a long-handled fine brush 
and color, 
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you go on. But the sense of per- 
spective has a great deal to do 
with composition. For instance, one 
of the first things a man looks for in 
a picture, especially a landscape, is 
a way into it, — something to destroy 
the impression of flat surface. There 
is always a road, and people on it 
at different distances; or a flock of 
sheep ;or a foreshortened figure right 
in front, pointing or squaring his 
elbow8 ; or a river, serpentining into 
' distance ; or several things converg- 
ing; anything to lead the eye in 
among the objects on the canvas. 
That is all perspective. Turner uses 
tree-trunks very artfully, crossing 
and diminishing them, one behind 
another, to show a way through a 
wood. But the most curious thing 
is the peculiar melancholy of the 
perspective curves of a quiet river. 
They seem to lead the eye away into 
distance with a feeling of infinity, 
and give such an impression of the 
wandering, unreturning flow of the 
stream. You must have noticed it, 
particularly in the evening or morn- 
ing. 

* All this is about linear per- 
spective, obtainable by fair drawing. 
Aerial perspective is really a matter 
of color; though mistiness and ob- 
scurity may be had in all manner of 
ways. And now there are a few 
things I want you all to consider 
about water-colors. 

All the colors in the box are 
either transparent or opaque, — at 
least the semi-opaques are generally 
used thinly, and made transparent. 
Opaque, solid, and body color, all 
mean the same thing. Chinese white, 
or any tint well mixed with it, is 
solid: you can’t see through it more 
than through a plate of metal; and 
it does not grow whiter when you 
put on another coat of the same. It 
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shines for itself, as color, and has a 
fixed place in the scale of light and 
dark ; and if you put it over another 
color, it does not modify it, but con- 
ceals it. Now gamboge or rose 
madder are transparent. If you put 
on two coats of either, they are 
darker than if you put on one; and, 
if they be carried over other hues, 
they change them, but do not hide 
them; as, gamboge over blue turns 
it into green and not yellow. 

‘“* Now, as students, you must all 
use transparent color, or the semi- 
opaques as if they were transparent. 
As with the jam-pot, so with every- 
thing else: you work from light to 
dark ; that is to say, from the white 
paper to violet carmine, or lamp- 
black. You get light by adding 
shadow, and form by definition in 
shadow. Before your picture is be- 
gun, it is all high light, — white pa- 
per; and you paint in colored shad- 
ow, or rather your palest and brightest 
hues first; and their (also colored) 
shadows afterwards, in sharp, defining 
form. Having an oak-branch in 
spring to paint, I should first paint 
in emerald green all over its outline 
form. With a bank of heather, I 
should put on rose madder with alittle 
blue all over, and work the greens, 
etc., into that, — lighter first, brown 
afterwards. It is quite difficult 
enough, as I said, to go on this way ; 
because, even here, you have to con- 
sider which of the hues is lighter in 
tint! and which darker ; for example, 
you have to judge whether the heath- 
er flowers are lighter than the green 
heather tops, and so on. [Note.— 
The only way to calculate this by the 
eye is to look at the two objects with 
half-closed lids. There is a point of 
dimness at which the lighter tint is 


1 Tint means pitch of shade, lighter or darker; 
hue, variety of color. 
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recognizable with certainty.] To 
translate hue into tint, or color into 
grammatical light and shade, is hard 
enough. But you must do it, or you 
lose so much form: and you should 
only think, in drawing from Nature, 
how you are to get the forms right by 
painting on right-colored shadows. 
The idea is, in water-color, to get 
the correct outlines, by painting col- 
ored shade all round them, and com- 
plete them by painting colored shade 
into them correctly. Whatever you 
have to color, take these questions in 
succession, and answer them in your 
work : — 

1. What hue, and how dark, is 
the color of my highest light, — 
the nearest tint to white in all my 
subject? (Absolute white is very 
rare.) 

2. What hue, and how dark, is 
the tint of the next darkest shadow ; 
and what kind of shape has it on the 
object : in other words, hue, tint, and 
form of second degree of shade? 

Then third, fourth, and all of them, 
—the lighter first, the darker after. 
Take a figure like this— you want 


to paint it in water-color with those 
degrees of shade. Well, it is better 
to begin with tint B, the lightest 
(only I drew it in a stupid hurry with 
my pen full, and did not make the 
lines light enough). Carry B all over 
spaces B, C, D, and E, and let it dry. 
Then carry C over C, D, E, and so on, 
carefully drying between each. Then 
you will have all your edges quite 
sharp and clear, which is the soul of 
water-color. If you had begun with 


the darkest, E, it would have run 
more or less over the others; at all 
events, the outlines would have been 
muddy. That is the principle of 
water-color, from light to dark. 

‘“‘T suppose you are all pressed for 
time. That is what everybody says. 
The inference is, that you expect to 
learn to paint in no time; and you 
can’t do it. And mind, there is no 
such thing as amateur work, and 
allowance for amateurs. I should 
rather think I was an amateur or 
lover of painting. I’ve given all I 
had to give to it for fifteen years; 
and I should say that you were pro- 
fessionals, or had made a profession 
of intending to learn to draw things 
right. But work is right-or wrong; 
and, in so far as it is wrong, it is 
nothing, except for the caution you 
learn by it Now if you will look at 
A in Fig. 6, and at the different 
patches, you will see how they are 
done, — badly and in a hurry, I know, 
— but still with aneven hand. Now 
any of you in any spare five min- 
utes (and I’ve always found that 
time really runs away from one in 
grains of about that size) can draw 
something like Fig. 6, and practise 
shading by even lines, first like those 
at B, then B crossed with other 
lines diagonizingly, as old Jagger, 
our keeper, says, as at C, then D, the 
same much closer. Practise that 
when you can, with anything you 
like, on anything you like, — pen and 
ink, H B pencil, chalk, or, best of all, 
a fine brush and sepia; the smoother 
the paper, the better. It is work- 
man’s work; engravers shade things 
so. Of course you will do the light 
parts, as your pen gets empty. When 
you can do steady lines, try to get gra- 
dation in pen and ink, so as to pass 
imperceptibly from light to dark with 
as many degrees of shade as possi- 
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ble, something like this in the wood- 
cut. To do this you must use little 


dots, which painters call stippling, 
in between your lines and every- 
where; and in working at speed — 
and you ought not to be too slow — 
you will have to scratch out a little 
with a penknife at last. This (Fig. 7) 
is done with a rather broad driveable 
steel pen; but you may use a steel 
crow-quill: the whole secret is filling 
up the little white interstices between 
the crossed lines. Of course it is 
tiresome at first; but you need not 
do it for long at a time; and your 
eyes will grow nicer every day (if 
that be possible for ladies’ eyes). I 
have made a mess, as usual ; but you 
may see how to do it. 

** And, do you know, some of you 
had much better spend your time in 
this way than do the sort of drawings 
I have just received from subjects of 
your own choosing. As a teacher, 
one is always told that by making 
people do simpler and simpler work, 
one will get them down at last to 
something they can do right. Well, 
it may be, if they care for drawing for 
its own sake. But many of you seem 
to think of it only as a vehicle of sen. 
timent, and also that it does not mat. 
ter how ungrammatically sentiment 
is expressed. You have all read the 
Pan’s sentence (Modern Painters, 
Vol. I, pp. 9, 10) about the early 
painters, and think that because you 
have a pretty thought in your heads, 
you are as good as Cimabune. You 
forget that there is a whole renais- 
sance of study and discovery and cor- 
rect work between you ; and that what 
is excusable and pathetic in a per- 


-draw her in several capacities. 
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son who has to teach himself is —— 
in a lady who won’t take pains. 
Merely from want of will and method- 
ical practice, some of the numbers 
seem not to know what right is. I 
set simpler things to do; and 
they have done them worse. All the 
effort and attention are gone: they 
seem not to be able to get on without 
excitement ; whereas the essence of all 
practical art is self-possession. When 
inclined to gush, try to express you 
emotions on the piano. If you were 
to play in the style of some of these 
drawings, your music-master would 
flee howling into the wilderness. Or 
write earnest poetry in shocking bad 
grammar; won't the effect border 
on the grotesque? Here’s a speci- 
men drawing, — a self-chosen subject 
from Goethe,— Mignon a-doing some- 
thing ; a little figure out of drawing, 
with immense eyes which are not a 
pair, supported by two left legs and 
feet without any pha/anges (ask John 
what that word means), in a room 
out of perspective ; moving about like 
Wordsworthin a world of background 
not realized. It’s all sponged and 
rubbed and smudged and grimed ; 
in fact, itis a mess. If this sort of 
thing is sent me any more — 
O Lady Flora! hear me speak, 
—I mean exactly what I say, — 
I shall unquestionably seek 
A large addition to my pay. 
“* Ever yours and May’s, 
* Affectionately, 
“C.-C. 


“P. S. Remember me to May very 
affectionately, and tell her I want to 
We 
have been felling the deer on the 
Cairn-brae ; and I got a big Royal. 
Rather a rough finish with him; he 
was n’t so dead as he ought to have 
been; and, when he felt Duncan’s 
knife, he rose up and jammed Duncan 
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against a rock. He happily clung 
on to the horns with all his might ; 
and [ threw my jacket over the beast’s 
head, and struck him just right with 
the skean-dhu behind the shoulder. 
Duncan just said, ‘Ye’re a maan 
to hoont with;’ and I think the gil- 
lies are keener with me now.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Flora. Well, May, you have seen 
a great deal for twenty-three, — al- 
most everything you ’ve any business 
to have seen, except — 

May. Except what, Floy, —a 
‘lover? 

F. Yes; for you never will look 
at anybody in that light. 

M.° What sort of light, dear — 
couleur du rose, like your curtains? 

F. Yes; most girls would look 
more kindly at men. At least, you 
always were kind enough to every- 
body; but you do take them so 
coolly. 

M. Ought n’t somebody to come, 
and make me look the right sort of 
way at him? I really think I should 
learn very soon, if I got the right 
master. You’re thinking of Charles, 
I suppose. Well, so do I, sometimes, 
— often, if you please. But he is 
like all the others ; he does not think 
quite enough about it. His life is 
all pictures; and I am only one 
of his foreground figures. I should 
like a canvas all to myself. It is 
‘men who take us so coolly. At all 
events, they all pretend not to care ; 
* and we must pretend, too. 


F. Well, I wish you’d look at. 


him once as I’ve seen him look at 
you. 

M. Would he see it, too, do you 
think? I never did. 

This pithy dialogue took place over 
afternoon tea at Bristlebury. The 
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ladies had ridden to a near meet 
of hounds ; but a short run had ended 
without a kill, and heavy autumn 
rain had sent them homealone. They 
were old friends and dear, with per- 
fect confidence in each other (it is 
really possible in thecountry). Yet 
this was the first time Flora had ever 
talked to Margaret either about men 
or any man. She had plunged at the 
subject with ready good-will, feeling 
or making her opportunity with dark 
May, whom she liked all the better 
because her own decisive spirit could 
not altogether rule her friend’s medi- 
tative indolence. Ihave had to make 
their conversation very staccato ; but 
interesting talks often are, as mo- 
ments of profound confidence are, but 
moments, between the best friends; 
and they are apt to flash or snap 
questions and answers at each other 
as in a French novel. This pair 
liked, but did not quite compre- 
hend, each other. A curious reserve 
and languor, the more unintelligible 
to others because she obviously 
could n’t understand it herself, was 
one of ,Miss Langdale’s most pro- 
voking attributes. People were half- 
afraid of her, she was so tall and 
grand, and had more in her than 
met the eye; and she was ten- 
der enough to be vexed about it, 
more with herself than others. An 
immense soft-heartedness and pity 
was one of her qualities; and early 
experience had taught her to be very 
silent about it ; so people thought her 
a coldish, rather benevolent young 
lady of business, as Flora said, * till 
they knew her form.” 

I have read several square yards 
of various description by eminent 
hands, in hopes of finding one, or 
rather two portrait sketches for Flor- 
ence and May as they sat in the 
former’s room, — sanctum or boudoir 
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it could not be called, — because she 
let anybody into it who was not 
actually smoking, and who ‘re- 
spected the threshold” in the mat- 
ter of boots. For furniture and dec- 
oration, see novels, passim. The 
ladies are an artistic subject, and 
will do very well for a book on color 
and form. 

They say beauty is leaving the old 
houses in England, and going to the 
timocracy or democracy. Perhaps 
so. Neither of these latter were ever 
a very plain generation ; and the stan- 
dard is high, from John o’ Groat’s 
toSan Francisco. But, if you see a 
muster of the North country at York, 
you won’t think altogether ill of the 
looks which go with-ancient names. 
And this pair had been pronounced 
“crackers” by highly competent 
judges at many Hunt balls in the 
glad old city They were not exactly 
dark and fair; for both were dark- 
eyed: but Flora rejoiced in black- 
brown locks, and that high, unchang- 
ing color which depends not on 
thickness but extreme fineness of 
skin. May was purple-haired and 
rather pale, with an occasional bru- 
nette blush of the true vermilion tint, 
which only dark cheeks wear, and 
they not always. They were cousins ; 
and the blood and form of the same 
ancestors of yet unforgotten beauty 
were in both. They were like and 
unlike : both had keen, aquiline beaks 
and soft, half-humorous faces; both 
pairs of eyes were sharp or tender as 
you took them ; both had tall, rounded 
figures, with the same look of power 
in repose ; both liked black and rose, 
’ orivy green and dark brown. One 
always managed the other in society ; 
the other always influenced the one in 
serious matters. They could hardly 
have done without each other; and 
Flora’s great object in life, she said, 
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till her girls were out (their present 
ages were two and four), was to get 
somebody for May whom she liked 
herself. This was both a grave home 
matter and a matter of society ; and 
it was not easy to see whose taste of 
the two would be consulted in the end. 
May was an orphan, — a very inde- 
pendent one in fortune and all other 
matters. She had a faint remem- 
brance of many kisses from her father, 
swarthy and splendid, in red uniform 
and aiglets, when he went away so 
many years ago; also of a dread- 
ful day not long after, when a letter 
came that mamma never read to the 
end. It brought news that papa had 
died in his saddle, among mutinous 
Sowars, making many follow on the 
way he went. Then she had grown 
up to bring back something of hap- 
piness to the sad mother whose whole 
life was in her, and had learned 
to care for little else. Lady Lang- 
dale had never gone into the world 
after her husband’s death. As she 
said herself, half of her had died that 
day ; but enough was left to have 
May well drilled in many things not 
often known to ladies of her age. 
The girl waxed strong inshade. In 
the presence of a great praying, un- 
complaining grief, she learned endless 
patience, and seemed to grow easily 
into the experience of a regular nurse, 
in the care of her mother’s strong 
mind and broken frame. Not that 
the sufferer was exigeante or selfish: 
her daughter was her only hope in 
the world; and all her remaining 
powers went to make the most of her. 
So May did not want for acquirement. 
Shé early found out, that nothing did 
mamma so much good as her getting 
on with lessons. So with steady 
home-work, travel, and good instruc- 
tion in Rome and Dresden, she had 
been fairly grounded in what we call 
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education. I take that to consist, 
for man or woman, in learning the 
Christian faith,—one’s mother-tongue 
undefiled, a quantum of mathematics, 
a little Latin, two modern languages 
besides one’s own, an art, and a craft. 
He or she who is grounded in these 
things will not he helpless’; and May 
was supremely helpful by the time 
she was twenty. She would work for 
people ; she comforted people; -she 
had fits of humor, and said things 
which made everybody laugh; she 
did so herself, — rather loud, I fear 
sometimes, *‘ with a great, deep sound 
like a man,” as Flora complained. 
Both were in square-cut black velvet 
gowns, with maize ribbons and heavy 
gold ornaments of an old Holbein de- 
sign, which May had contrived with 
a drunken genius of a working gold- 
smith, whose wife she had nursed. 
And they sat in a deep olive-green- 
ish room (if you must have some- 
thing about it, as a background 
for them), with dark old oak, some 
black and dead gold, and blue and 
white china, and no other color ; some 
good and highly-finished water-colors 
on the walls; comfortable chairs 
and ottomans; a rack near the door 
of feminine whips, umbrellas, spuds, 
garden-shears ; a dainty description 
of bill-hook, and something very like 
asalmon-rod. Books ad libitum, a 
good piano, and a space before the fire 
for the children, filled up the large, 
low room ; and Sir John had just such 
another on the other side of the great 
door of Bristlebury Holt,—a big 
house, in a big park, which is all I 
have to say of it now. 

The blue and white tea-servicé was 
in full action during the conversation 
held above; and the pair were hun- 
gry: so that (except an odious com- 
parison on Flora’s part of herself 
and friend to Sarah Gamp and Eliz- 
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abeth Prig), little else was said be- 
fore the desired arrival of the evening 
boy and letter-bag. And then they 
got Cawthorne’s letter just written, 
and read it, sitting close to each 
other, on a broad ottoman by the 
fire, with one great waxlight in a 
standing: candle-table, and all sorts 
of flashing reflections on their eyes 
and hair and necks and silk, and all 
over the room. Towards the end, 
Flora inveked her goodness; and 
May laughed her great, contralto 
laugh. 

** Will they stand this sort of lec- 
ture, do you think?” she said. 

““Oh! they must; and it’s fair 
enough Rather hard on poor Susy 
Milton : but she adores you ; and you 
can smooth her over to-night. She 
stays here over to-morrow, and ought 
to be here now.” 

Horses, bell, and arrival of a little 
person in a habit. 

The rest is too dreadful. 


Letter 7th. F. L.to C. C. 
“ Sept. —, 186-. 
“ My Dear Charley,—You are 
more formidable than I thought ; and 
probably I ought to know, as we have 
certainly quarrelled in our time. But 
really, now, — 


“Oh, hold up your hands, Lord Charley, she 
said; 
For your strokes they are wondrous sore!” 


You are like all critics, gifted with 
an extraordinary taste for tormenting 
those who feel it most; and poor 
little Miss Milton, who is too eager 
and aspiring, I know, but very sim- 
ple, shed tears extensively under 
the lash about that unlucky picture 


of Mignon. She came in on May 
and myself just as we were reading 
your letter ; and we thought it better 
to break it to her. She took it and 
read it, and said something about not 
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having known it was so bad, and 
then quietly began to cry. But old 
May took her in her great arms, and 
made her sit in her lap, habit, spur, 
splashes, and all, and put their cheeks 
together, and said nothing; and her 
immense comfortable laziness quite 
soothed the little party in no time. 
She only wants to do what’s right, 
she says, and quite insists on your 
remarks going round (I suppose, by 
your putting them on a separate leaf, 
you meant to leave me the choice of 
suppression, after I had had the fun ; 
by all means be as discreet on all 
other occasions). I think the per- 
spective instructions do make the 
subject clearer in a practical way: 
the pen-and-ink lessons will certainly 
make us all very slow angi absent 
over our letters. But at all events 
they will be a great help to those 
who really mean to take pains, and 
have enough enthusiasm to attain to 
method,—quite an oracular sentence, 
isn’t it? I am delighted at having 
said something like the Pan. Tell 
us more about your deer-stalking. 
What do you mean about the royal? 
What is a royal? A fabulous animal 
like a king’s arms? And what is 
striking him all right behind the 
shoulder? Did it hurt him? and if 
so, how should you like it yourself? 
And where do you expect to go to, 
generally speaking? 
** Yours, as you behave yourself, 
“cc F.” 


Letter 8th. In the same Envelope. 

“6 My Dear Charles,— Flora is in a 
great hurry with her guests; and I 
am glad she has asked me to write 
to you about an idea of Ellen Gat- 
acre’s. She reads a great deal, you 
know, and has a high idea of your 
learning, as well as your execution ; 
and she says you write well. I am 


sure she is right, as far as invective 
goes. But she wants you to write us 
a nice long letter about the Cinque 
Cento, or the Renaissance, and to 
give us, if you can, a clear notion of 
what the words mean; or rather to 
pick out their various uses, and tell 
us what all the.people mean who 
write about the words. It seems to 
me as if you would have to write 
quite a book on it, if you once begin ; 
but you might do it bit by bit, in a 
series of letters. All of us, I think, 
make notes of things you tell us ; and 
most of us would gain a good deal 
by this, if it did not take up too much 
of your time. There is so much 
quarrelling about the religious paint- 
ers and the naturalists; and one set 
of people talk about the Renaissance 
being an anti-religious movement, as 
if they thought atheism the main ob- 
ject of art; and others secm to think 
Masaccio quite wicked, because he is 
not like Perugino; and then they 
say art and criticism have no object 
but pleasure. I’m sure I don’t think 
so ; for I like drawing very much : and 
I have generally found pleasure 
rather disagreeable, at least, in town. 
We all want you to write us some- 
thing on this subject ; and I want you 
further to do something to comfort 
Susan Milton, who is in a rather 
desponding way about her drawing. 
She has never been taught on any sys- 
tem, and seems to have quite a pas- 
sionate delight in beautiful things, 
with a blind sort of eagerness to imi- 
tate them, which certainly brings her 
to grief occasionally. She says, till 
she saw your letters, nobody had ever 
told her what to do, and promises 
obedience henceforth. Could you 
write her a little note through 
Flora? 

‘Please don’t be too rash deer- 
stalking: I suppose that sort of 
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thing does not often happen; but 
Mr. Hobbes has written quite a sens- 
ational account of Duncan’s and 
your danger, strength, and valor ; and 
some of us are rather frightened. He 
is such a cool, plucky person himself, 
that one thinks more of what he says. 
It must be such dreadfully wet, cold 
work, too: one of the ladies here said 
she ‘ supposed deer-stalkers always 
wore goloshes.’ Suggest the idea to 
old‘ Tuncan,’ whom I remember well 
at Glen Monar, and remember me 
kindly to him. We were out yester- 
day with the Gorsehamptonshire, and 
had a nice little run, keeping a safe 
place in the second or third flight. 
Old Billy Moody showed us our way 
beautifully ; and Flora and I quite 
raced: she teases me about being a 
champion of heavy weights. Mari- 
quita galloped and jumped beautifully, 
and took better care of me than I 
could of her. Jagger is ill at Red 
Scaurs ; and two or three of your col- 
lier friends want to see you. Do you 
know, with a little persuasion from 
you, Mr. Ripantear thinks he could 
get them to sing in the choir? Bol- 
ton must be lovely now: we are go- 
ing to have an expedition there before 
leaves are quite gone. Can you write 
me some more verses,— not about 
myself in particular, anybody will do? 
Good-by; the children rather want 
me to play to them. 
“Ever your affectionate cousin, 
¢ May.” 


Letter 9th. 

“* My Dear May, — Concerning the 
Renaissance, I must take time and get 
home to a library. I have written a 
line to Ripantear, who is a fair histo- 
rian and critic, and can draw a little, 
as so few critics can; they really 
write about painting as Mr. Gambado 
did about riding, — ‘ desiring to add 


. 
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as much as possible to the theory, 
without resorting to practice!’ He, 
not Mr. Gambado, will tell me what 
books to look at, and perhaps what 
to look for and say to you. Then, as 
to Miss M. (whom I remember as a 
little fair thing, who rode a great 
deal), I have taken much trouble, 
and paid, never you mind how many 
shillings, to do a correct drawing from 
a little Anglo-Highland maid here, 
whom I think a great beauty. We 
(her mother and I) stood her up in 
a dark-blue frock and gray plaid, in 
just the same pose as poor Mignon 
in the condemned picture ; and I send 
the Milton a copy of the outline I 
made. She may keep it if she likes; 
but she had better copy it exactly, 
and send it and the copy to me (she 
may get it correct with tracing paper, 
if she can’t any other way ; but divid- 
ing her paper into numbered squares, 
by lines corresponding to those 
marked 1, 2, 3, along the edge of my 
copy, will be best). Then, if her 
outline is passable, I will put the first 
coat of not too many colors on my 
sketch ; and she may on hers, and so 
on. I think that may help her along. 
She must condescend to method. 
Genius, you know, does not mean 
impatience of trouble, but a transcen- 
dent capacity of taking trouble. Ido 
assure her I have worked very hard, 
and by strict dictated method, for 
great part of my time. The Pan’s sys- 
tem of instruction, from first to last, 
with folio illustrations and copies, will 
be out in a few weeks: and then, if 
she will follow it, she will get on every 
day: but that eagerness always 
thwarts even the most willing and 
docile people. Of course, where they 
are conceited too, it is likely to spoil 
their work altogether ; but she seems 
very nice and good. You don’t sup- 
pose I have forgotten Bolton? Tell 
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me when you go; it will take you a 
day to get there from the Shires ; and 
I shall be coming south in about a 
week, Old Hobbes is delightful, and 
has asked Ripantear up here for a day 
or two at the deer. I have got three 
more since I wrote, two killed quite 
clean. The other it took us a long 
day’s tracking to get; and Haco, the 
Norway terrier (the gillies call him 
‘Hack,’ I’m sorry to say), distin- 
guished himself greatly. He held the 
scent of the wounded beast straight 
through the tracks ofa large herd, and 
for many miles after, and brought us 
to him next morning. He lay dead not 
a quarter of a mile from where we had 
turned from him (to go to the Rat- 
tachan bothy, where we slept), and 
was as stiff as a biscuit, with a glazed 
eye like malachite. It took us all day 
to get a pony to him, and bring him 
down to the lodge. We grilled and 
ate some of him on the way, at 
Rattachan ; but I was glad to get back 
to dinner with his liver as a bonne 
bouche for Hobbes. 

‘¢ There are some other miscellane- 
ous things I wanted to say about the 
collection in your first portfolio of sub- 
jects of your own choosing. One is, 
that ideas are altogether my aversion ; 
and I shall be pleased with literal 
studies or sketches from nature, or 
the object, and with those only. By 
a study, I mean, generally speaking, 
a finished drawing of some part of a 
picture; by a sketch, an outline, or 
light and shade drawing, to give a 
general idea of the intended effect of 
the whole of a picture. One is a por- 
tion complete ; the other, a whole un- 
finished: and that is, I think, the 
correct meaning of the words. By a 
picture from nature, I mean one from 
something not made by man; by one 
from the object, I mean all studies 
from casts, or copies of models, or 

¢ , 
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elevations of steam-engines, if you 
like. Do these — at least do the first 
two classes—drawings from any 
natural object in, or nearly in, its-natu- 
ral state, and you will certainly make 
progress. But if you work now at 
ideal groups, or scenes you have n’t 
seen, you never will do any good at 
all. And consider that appreciation 
is not originality or novel invention, 
and that what you have just under- 
stood and feel as pathetic may have 
been felt and represented a hundred 
times over; so that, unless you can 
do it again with yet unknown vigor 
or skill, you are, in fact, wasting time. 
How many Margarets and Mignons 
are done every year in a professional 
and commercial way, but very skil- 
fully! Verditer, the art-master, or 
Miss Sienna, the pupil-teacher, know 
how to paint better than you, because 
they never do anything else. They 
get a pretty brunette or blonde to sit 
to them, and go to South Kensington 
to copy an old bric-a-brac spinning- 
wheel ; and what do you suppose is 
the use of doing the things, or the 
worth of them when done? They are 
useful to the painter, just in so far as 
he does every touch faithfully from 
nature or object; their value to the 
buyer is just technical, as good o1 
bad painting. And you see, all the 
feeling in the world will not pre- 
vent their drawing being more deci- 
sive, and their colors better laid on 
than yours. But you have the ad- 
vantage of seeing much more natural 
beauty than they. You can learn to 
do historical sketches from nature, to 
the effect that such and such a rock 
or tree looked beautiful thus and thus, 
atsuch atime. Thatisrealism; and 
it has a value: every such sketch is 
a record of your intelligent delight in 
God’s work, and has its value. Of 
course, in some instances, its value is 
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obvious. Here is a very good Nile 
sketch, — sunrise, some maize, desert 
beyond, and pelicans. All that is 
new information, fresh, realist knowl- 
edge of facts. The things are like 
that ; and many don’t know it till they 
see the picture. If closely painted, 
and really true, such a thing is worth 
more than any ideal figure can be, 
which is not technically perfect, and 
an absolute model of hand-skill; in 
that it is only for persons of intense 
passion and geniuses of heavy calibre 
to attempt to interpret great poetic 
ideals pictorially. Stick to your work 
from nature; and she will give you 
genuine inspirations of your own now 
and then: you can’t be Goethe by ad- 
miring Goethe 

*¢ Flora told me which were yours ; 
and they are like yourself, tender 
and strong. They are second best 
of all, nearly first. No. *, which I 
put foremost by a neck, is as good as I 
could do, and better. Itis a pity that 
damosel will do nothing but trees and 
lanes and quiet water ; and she will as- 
suredly go off if she does not learn new 
subjects. But, as the thing stands, 
it is more perfect than yours; for 
yours is unequally finished. You at- 
tempt more, and partly do it; but 
she knows exactly what she can do, 
and tries no farther: hence an even- 
ness of touch and equality of tone and 
finish all over, which yours has not 
quite got. Look well at hers, and 
you can beat it next time. 

“ Ever yours, affectionately, 

“C. C. 
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* Inclosure.—I wrote these last 
September, at Bolton, when you were 
at_ Tavistock :— 


i 


“There ’s now and then a red leaf flying, 
But the birches are hardly growing sere ; 
‘In the pines there’s a gentle southern 
sighing; 
And we revel in the strength of the year. 
There are late roses lingering, not fading : 
But all through the long sweet day 
We weary for a (‘long’ scratched out, but 
left legible) tall, sweet maiden ; 
And she rejoices in the name of May. 


“Tt is autumn brown; and the heather, 
All bronzed and purple with the sun, 
Sends it strong birds of dark-red feather, 
To rattle up, and crow before the gun. 
Pereunt, like the hours, et imputantur : 
They get shot, and counted all the day; 
But, in spite of sport, we want her; 
We can’t anyhow get on without our May. 


m1. 


**She walks by a southern river: 

Her feet are deep in southern flowers; 
~ She hears not the birches’ scented shiver, 

Or the honied whisper of the moors. 

No; she gets on well enough without us; 
But, swallow, swallow, fly to her, ang say, 

Though she may not condescend to think 

about us, 

We're all of us a-dreaming about May. 


Iv. 
““What’s that springs between the stream 
and heaven? 
— Would you tell me now, O salmon, 
newly run? 
Do you think you’re in a certain stream of 
Devon? 
And did you jump to see the Lovely one? 
You don’t say so! Fish ARE uncommuni- 
cative; 
Let me put twenty yards of line your. way; 
Now show your pluck and enterprise, you 
caitiff, 
And rise at me, as I would rise at May.” 
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TOM HALIBURTON’S QUANDARY; OR, A WASHINGTON 
SEASON. 


BY K. W. AND M. § §&. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


“And doth not a meeting like this make 
amends 

For all the long years I’ve been wand’ring 
away?” 


Tom Harrsurton jumped from his 
Mexican pony in San Buenaventura, 
California, ran into the post-office in 
the rear of Cesare Cordo’s cigar-store, 
and received from the postmaster’s 
dark-eyed daughter the following let- 
ter, which he opened and read on 
horseback, as he wended his way east- 
ward to his sheep ranch on the Santa 
Clara: — 


Wasnarncroy, D. C., 4th January, 1873. 

Dear Old Fellow,— What in the world has 
become of you; or as we used to sayin the 
days before the flood, in classical parlance, 
“Ubinam gentium estis’”?? Married to an 
olive-cheeked heiress of Spain, and sitting 
fumaciots with fragrant cigaretto beneath 
your spreading vines and fig-trees? or chas- 
ing the fleeing Apache with Crook, as of 
yore, in the wilds of Arizona? Every plau- 
sible excuse and possible occupation I have 
imagined for you, to account for your not an- 
swering my frequent epistles for the last 
twelvemonth, which I have fired off pertina- 
ciously at you, without so much as the snap 
of a cap in return. Why treat an old pal 
thus, — one of the old crowd that swore eter- 
nal loyalty on Commencement Day, four 
years ago, around the groantng tables of Har- 
vard Hall? That you are “alive and kick- 
ing,” and a fit subject for these gibes of mine, 
I know from Bob Staples of ’63, who writes 
from Los Angeles to his sister here, Mrs. 
Cortlandt of New York, aunt of your old 
flame Miss Price, that he has fleeting visions 
of you, occasionally, pegging across country 
on a runt of a Spanish nag, ‘“‘up to your 
ears in wool,” as he expresses it, and riding 
into the good graces of your compatriots of 
the Golden Land, on the strength of those 
charms that worked such havoc among the 
Cambridge fair in bucolic days gone by, — 
you sly dog! This is positively all that I have 
heard of you since you sent your ode to our 


triennial supper, a year and a half ago,—a 
sorry substitute for your jovial self, buta 
success, I assure you, as was voted unan- 
imously by the fellows, when Perkins, our 
chorister, had finished reading it in his usual 
good form; after which, a toast drunk in si- 
lence, “To the ‘ Occidetital Wool Grower,’— 
May his wool never grow less!” All this 
you have probably heard before from others 
of the class; and I write now with the most 
direful intentions, believe me. Believe, and 
tremble; for I write to give you one more 
chance of retrieving your reputation, to tell 
you that the winter gayeties are setting in. 
Mother and the governor have gone to Flor- 
ida till April; and you must come on and 
keep Bachelor’s Hall with me till the first 
crocus appears, or longer, if you will. ‘“Sim- 
ply this, and nothing more.’”’ I will not be 
put off with “‘No.”’ Your herders can take 
care of your spring clip, on which I under- 
stand you shepherds build your hopes and 
fortunes; or, if you come on instanter, perhaps 
you can get back in time for it yourself. At 
any rate, come you must; if your blamed 
sheep all die of the foot-rot in your absence, 
or the mills of Christendom cry in vain for 
your wool,— murtherous thought! By the 
way, if you are “ up to your ears in wool,”’ as 
Staples writes, please be kind enough to un- 
roll yourself, and present yourself clothed, 
and in your right mind at Rolfe Hall, or you 
will be too outré a mutton for me to let loose 
among the timid lambs of Washington. Put 
wampum in thy belt, fellow, don the garb of 
the pale face, and turn your moccasons, like 
a faithful pilgrim, eastward. Unless you 
do this, and telegraph me en route, ‘‘ Pec- 
cavi, I am coming,” you are ostracized for- 
ever, and no longer the friend of 
Yours devotedly, 
Harry Roure. 
1793 I Street.. 


Rolfe Hall, as its bachelor lord, the 
above writer, had dubbed it in his 
letter, re-echoed with peals of laugh- 
ter three weeks later, as Rolfe, emerg- 
ing from the smoking-room after a 
post-prandial cigar, ran his eye over 
a telegram just handed in at the 
door: ‘* Ogden, Utah, 25th January, 
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1873. Mr. Harry Rolfe, 1793 I 
Street, Washington, D.C. Pecdarvi: 
Iam coming. Tom Haliburton.” 

Amused at the literal manner in 
which his instructions had been fol- 
lowed, as well as at the Latin of the 
telegraph wire, Rolfe ordered rooms 
next his own put in order, and, light- 
ing a fresh cigar, sauntered out to the 
club on 15th Street, meditating pleas- 
ant diversions and fetes innumerable 
for his obedient classmate, who was, 
at the time, just about climbing the 
western slope of the backbone of the 
continent, or waiting, perhaps, to be 
snowed in between some of its nu- 
merous vertebre. 

A week later, and there came a 
sharp pull at the door-bell of Rolfe 
Hall, —a pull as of some one who 
meant business; different far from 
the languid tugs of the flaneur diplo- 
mats, ‘‘ representatives of an effete 


civilization,” and the drowsy beaux 
who usually presented themselves for 
admission to the Hall during the 


season. Such a pull could have come 
only from the hand of a hero,—a 
hand that had grasped the rifle and 
hurled the lasso, fought valiantly in 
a street mob, defending an insulted 
woman, and given hard blows in the 
face of adversity. Somnolent James 
in the basement, discussing last 
night’s ball with the cook, recognized 
the summons of a hero, dropped the 
portcullis of silence upon the ac- 
count of the Marquis of Gewgaw’s 
imperial turn-out, and astonished the 
bronze sentinels in the front hall by 
the rapidity with which he answered 
it, and the martial precision with 
which he replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” to the 
hero’s inquiry, ‘Is Mr. Rolfe at 
home?” 

“© Ave, Cesar,” said the voice of 
Rolfe from the library. 
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“ Tu quoque,” responded the clas- 
sical wool-grower, as they met on the 
threshold, and shook hands for the 
first time for four years. 

“Glad to see you.” ‘ How are 
you?” “ What’s the news?” “ How’s 
your scalp?” and many other ques- 
tions were asked and answered, as 
the two stood grasping manly fists, 
and trying in vain to recollect the 
grip of their last secret society in 
college ; till Haliburton, doffing his 
Ulster, the metaphorical woolly en- 
velope “up to the ears” hinted at 
by Staples, retired to renovate him- 
self after his trans-continental jour- 
ney, and join Rolfe later at lunch, 
where we leave them for a while. 

Tom Haliburton, grower of wool, 
and rider of the fiery mustang, a 
quondam student and frequenter of 
the salons of civilization, — where, — 
“Some with the ladies in their chambers ply 

Their bounding elasticity of heel” ; 
and others subside in cosy téte-a-téte 
with Beauty, — had gladdened this 
mundane sphere, “ this lachrymable 
vale of misery,” as Boccaccio has 
it, with somewhat more than a quar- 
ter of a century of manly growth, — 
which would seem to place his birth 
much nearer the age of trilobites and 
dodos than if it were stated simply 
that he was about twenty-six years 
old. Up tohis majority he had been 
an eastern man, graduating with 
Rolfe at Cambridge, and suddenly 
leaving his friends and his intended 
profession for the freedom of weSt- 
ern life. A volunteer aid on the 
staff of Gen. Crook, murdering 
Apaches in Arizona ; a patient waiter 
at the mouth of a gold hole in east- 
ern California, whence fortunes were 
to be ejected, but somehow managed 


. to hang fire; and lastly, in his réle 


of the ** Occidental Wool Grower,” 
he had seen many phases of west- 
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ern experience, and revelled as only 
a gentleman Bohemian may in the 
wild glory of al fresco life on the 
Pacific slope. Many-tongued Rumor 
was busy winnowing out the cause 
of this sudden relapse into semi-bar- 
baric life of one whose happiness was 
thought to hinge on luxury and the 
soft delights of cities: she heard of 
paternal coffers depleted by the vora- 
cious maw of Pennsylvania oil-wells ; 
and, whizzing over the abodes of 
men, she announced that the auri 
sacra fames had lured him to the land 
of auriferous hillsides. She learned 
of declining health, of inherited 
Norseman love of adventure, of con- 
tempt for the petty life in towns, and 
of a thousand causes; until at last, 
fanning herself with languid gossip 
under the drooping elms of Cam- 
bridge, she was aware of a billowy 
voice blown from a shady tree on the 
college campus, swaying gently in 
the twilight breeze ; and this was what 
it said to Dame Rumor: “ Scarcely 
five years ago I hung, with my trem- 
bling leaves, close before the win- 
dows of the Hall yonder. It was the 
evening of Class Day,—his Class 
Day. Crowds and lights were below ; 
and the pulsing waves of song shook 
my quivering foliage. Youth and 
Beauty were glad; and, in the win- 
dow yonder, he sat with his love be- 
side him, — his love, in the pride of 
her glory. I saw that their faces 
were sad at the thought of the day 
and its parting. I heard as he told 
her he loved her; and she laughed in 
his face.” 

The eavesdropping elm had heard 
aright; and eager Rumor was not 
slow in wafting the news to those 
who cared to hear. Yes, manly, 
broad-shouldered Haliburton had fled 
from a woman, — fled from the scenes 
which could not fail to awaken bit- 
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terest memories, as the soldier shuns 
the field where he has suffered defeat. 
Out into the broad-stretching West, 
with its diverting scenery and novel 
life, he hastened, endeavoring al- 
ways to crowd out of his heart the 
thought that he had ever been ass 
enough to love a woman, or to tell 
her so. And yet this statement does 
him injustice; for his ideal and his 
faith were too high and great to allow 
him to call the loving a woman an 
asinine proceeding. What he really 
tried to stifle, unknown to himself, 
was the innate consciousness that 
woman was a Sphinx to him, whose 
riddle he never could read aright. 
Manly, straightforward, earnest him- 
self, he erred in thinking all the world 
of the same character; and, while he 
had a fair knowledge of woman in 
the abstract, and had surely the best 
reason possible for believing in the 
sincerity and trustfulness of many 
devoted relations, the very attitude 
of his mind forbade his understand- 
ing the woman of society, with her 
vanity, her love of conquest and of 
torture, her varying moods and im- 
pulses, and her harpy greed of vic- 
tims. The tangled web of her feel- 
ings and affections he never could 
thoroughly ravel; and hence, med- 
dling with it, he had been caught in 
its meshes and thrown. With the 
changes of Locksley Hall ringing in 
his heart, and the lightest of mock- 
ing laughs haunting his ears, he rode 
and fought and delved in the wilder- 
ness, nurse of mighty men, and tried 
to build a wall of stout experience 
between his past and his future. 
And as happens with many who 
have analyzed the causes of their 
defeat, as the man in ‘ Happy 
Thoughts” bethinks himself at home 
of the witticism that should have 
saved him at the party, Haliburton, 
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in the midst of wildest work, contin- 
ually brooding over the past, thought 
at last that he had read the riddle of 
the Sphinx, and that she should be 
Sphinx to him no longer. Calmer 
moments and a more distant point of 
vision had enabled him to look more 
clearly at the causes of his failure, 

- and burnish again his tarnished ideal : 
no wily siren should again lure him 
to destruction; but he should wait 
till the proper moment, till the “‘ not 
impossible she” arrived, when he 
would know it instinctively, and all 
would be well. 

To look at him now, smoking a 
placid cigar, you would hardly imag- 
ine him linked to any such tender com- 
muning with himself, or as having 
passed through so romantic an expe- 
rience. A tall, broad-chested, leonine 
style of man, with a brown mane, 
which he every now and then threw 
back with an energetic, equine move- 

. ment, when it fell on his forehead, a 
pair of half-melancholy gray eyes, a 
well-bronzed, calm face, and a broad, 
flowing beard and mustache match- 
ing his hair, but with a suspicion of 
golden sheen when seen in sunlight, 
—the result of much exposure to 
wind and weather, — thus he was to 
look upon, clothed now in a uniform 
suit- of gray, and lounging in easy, 
artistic grace. After a half-hour’s 
talk with him, a woman might call 
him vain, from a certain sense and 
exhibition of assured power; know- 
ing him, she would call him the most 
humble-minded of men, from the very 
presence of this latent, reserved force, 
and his modest display of it. He gave 
- one the idea of a man biding his time 
for great and heroic deeds. If any 
fault were to be found with him in 
this regard, it might be that this bid- 
ing of the proper time was rather too 
chronic and confirmed a habit, and 
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had its influence in various phases of 
his character. He was too apt to 
think that all things would come out 
about right in the end, without wor- 
riment. He was enough of a fatalist 
to say, that if two persons were meant 
for each other, Fate would be sure to 
bring them together, sooner or later. 
He could not sympathize with the 
ambitious energy at the bottom of 
the old chronicle story, that when 
Raleigh had scratched on a window- 
pane, ‘obvious to the queen’s eye,”— 
“Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall,” 


Elizabeth, “ either espying, or being 
shown” it, underwrote, — 


“If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all.” 


In other words, he was too much in- 
clined to wait for the fruit to drop 
into his mouth, without taking the 
trouble to climb for it, —the most 
deplorable blemish in a heroic soul, 
and born of his fatalist turn of mind. 
‘And finally, he was far too much of 
an idealist and enthusiast, in an 
age of money-changers and triflers ; 
though this was a fact learned only 
after much acquaintance with him. 

To see him now, coming down the 
steps with Rolfe for an afternoon 
stroll, you would say that he was a 
man who had seen a deal of experi- 
ence, but rather of the woods and the 
fields than of woman. 

There was an easy swing and con- 
sciousness of power in his walk, in 
striking contrast with the lounging, 
ennuyé gait of his sleek friend, to 
whom life thus far had been an ova- 
tion of good dinners, easy conscience, 
and calm self-satisfaction ; who had 
reversed the maxim of Aristotle, 
that ‘‘ The end of work is to enjoy 
leisure,” to ** The beginning and end 
of life is to enjoy leisure.” They 
strolled through the principal streets 
of the West End, Rolfe acting as 
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cicerone, and pointing out the houses 
of his friends, — the abodes of beauty 
and castles of wealth with which that 
quarter of Washington is filled. 

It was a lovely afternoon of a pre- 
mature spring day; and the streets 
were filled with fashionable loiterers 
and busy callers, sauntering from one 
gay reception to another. As Rolfe 
lifted his hat again and again to the 
passers-by, and Haliburton touched 
his own, the latter envied him his 
brilliant and numerous acquaintance, 
and the easy familiarity with which 
every one greeted him, seeing in it 
the cause of his self-content. Rolfe 
kept up a running fire of comment 
and chatty descriptien, as the crowd 
rolled by, and they met, now a dapper 
diplomat, passing with mincing gait 
from salon to salon ; now a gay belle, 
borne along on a tide of flattery from 
her attendant cavaliers ; now a group 
of rustics, gaping with wonder at the 
novel pageant, and inquiring for the 
house of their ‘‘ member,” on whom 
they meditate an onslaught in their 
capacity of admiring constituents ; 
and now an aged dowager, stepping 
ponderously from her carriage, while 
‘“‘ Buttons” flies forward to receive 

‘her wraps. Haliburton was looking at 
the changing scene with a quizzical 
expression, — half wonder, half con- 
tempt,—when, as they approached the 
house of the Secretary of State, where 
crowds were pouring in to the after- 
noon reception, Rolfe dashed forward 
to meet a landau approaching from 
the other direction, leaving Tom as- 
tonished at his move. He saw him 
shake hands familiarly with some one 
over the side of the carriage, and, as 
the steps were let down, hand out a 
beauty in blue silk and chinchilla, 
whom he escorted to the door, where 
he bowed, and left her. What 'Tom’s 
feelings were when he saw this radi- 
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ant being glide across the sidewalk, 
with head slightly bent forward, and 
grace in every movement, may be left 
to the imagination-of those who have 
seen their brightest ideal, which they 
have fashioned and moulded from the 
filmy atoms of thought, aspiration, 
and experience, suddenly appear be- 
fore their eyes in tangible flesh and 
blood. A cynic at his elbow would 
have said to Haliburton; “ Don’t 
be excited. Here is but a mass of 
milliners’ goods, golden hair, and blue 
eyes, and a passably fine young 
woman. Plenty more like her. Come 
along to the club.” But, as she turned 
her head towards him, bowing to 
Rolfe, and he caught sight of her face, 
of most beautiful oval, surpassingly 
fair, and heightened in its fairness 
by long, dark eyelashes shading the 
loveliest of blue eyes, “‘ blue as the 
eyes of love,” blue silk, chinchilla, 
and wild roses crowning her simply- 
coiled hair in the most incomprehen- 
sible of airy bonnets, he asked of 
his fatalist heart, ‘* How now?” feel- 
ing that the supreme moment had 
come; and a delicate tattoo under 
his waistcoat, like spiritualistic raps, 
answered, *¢ All is well.” 

Naturally of a _ well-controlled 
manner, he asked casually of Rolfe, 
as he joined him, — 

“‘ Who’s your friend?” 

“« Miss Lilian Meredith, the great 
‘ swell’ of the winter.” 

‘¢ Rather a fine-looking girl.” 

“Fine! I should say so! A per- 
fect angel! Lovely, good, and rich, 
everything that a mundane angel . 
should be. Wait till you know her. 
I beg your pardon for leaving you so 
abruptly : but I’m to dance the ‘ Ger- 
man’ with her this evening ; and, as 
she’s been ill for several days, I 
wanted to ask her if she were cer- 
tainly coming to-night. By theway, 
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would you like to go in to the recep- 
tion? I could atone for my rudeness, 
by presenting you to Miss Meredith, 
though you ’ll see her this evening.” 

“No, no, let’s walk. I haven’t 
gotten the rattle of the car wheels out 
of my ears yet, —all the way from 
* ‘Frisco, youknow. I want to get the 
lay of the land, too, before I make my 
debut among your fair sirens ; so that I 
may not be led astray into any of their 
enchanted gardens and Domdaniel 
retreats.” 

“Come down to the florist’s with 
me a moment,” said Rolfe. ‘I want 
to order my bouquet sent up.” 

They entered a scrupulously neat 
little florist’s shop on 14th Street, 
bright with azaleas, roses, hyacinths, 
and a multitude of flowers ; and Rolfe 
gave the finishing touches to the bou- 
quet which he had bespoken (he 
always paid personal attention to the 
bouquets which he sent; and they 
were models of taste), handing Doug- 
las the address of Miss Meredith on 
K Street, with his card. As Rolfe 
stepped to the rear of the greenhouse, 
and bent to catch the fragrance of an 
opening Marshal Neil bud on a lower 
shelf, Haliburton hurriedly ordered 
the florist to send to the same address 
a mass of lilies of the valley, which 
he saw freshly cut in a box near by, 
telling him to tie them up simply and 
gracefully, d@ /a Boston. He scratched 
on a blank card, ‘‘ For Miss Mere- 
dith,” which he put in an envelope, 
superscribed to her, saying to Doug- 
las, as Rolfe returned, ‘* I’ll see you 
to-morrow.” 

** Quite a pretty shop, isn’t it?” 
said Rolfe. 

‘‘ Neatest little box I ever saw,” 
said Haliburton, stooping carelessly 
to pick two or three sprays of lilies 
from those that he had ordered, and 
depositing them in his hat. 
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They walked home by the Treasury 
and the White House, encountering 
the same throng of callers, now hurry- 
ing home to dine, and prepare for the 
evening’s routs. In this our worthy 
pair imitated them, dining in regal 
bachelor form, and retiring to their 
rooms about eight, to array them- 
selves in purple and fine linen for the 
‘*¢ German,” to which Rolfe had per- 
suaded Haliburton to accompany 
him. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘*He noticed each fold of her filmy dress, 

As he looked at her sitting there, 

At the sapphires and pearls that lay close 
on her breast, 

And the blue that was twined in her 

hair.” 

Tue German at which our back- 
woodsman was to make his first 
plunge into the fashionable vortex 
was one of those known to the beau 
monde of Washington as a “B. 
G.” These mystic initials standing 
not, as the envious uninvited were 
apt to say, for “Bad Grub” or 
** Beastly Grind,” but signifying sim- 
ply ‘* Bachelor’s German.” 

** The finest room in town, and the 
best floor, to my mind, by long 
odds!” said Rolfe to his friend, as © 
they emerged into such a blaze of 
light, such a rush of sound and 
dazzle of color, that for a moment it 
seemed to Haliburton like some bright 
dream ; and he half expected to open 
his eyes the next instant on his fa- 
miliar surroundings, to see the quiv- 
ering outlines of the hills faint against 
a silver moonlit sky, and to hear the 
tinkle of the little stream, falling 
into the soft silence. 

The Autograph Waltz was ringing 
out over the ceaseless buzz of talk; 
and, borne on its buoyant waves, 
couple after couple floated by, now 
fast, now slow, presenting to eyes 
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long unused to ball-rooms a bewil- 
dering panorama of ‘“ beauty and 
fashion.” 

Haliburton was at length routed 
from his trance as his friend tapped 
him jocosely on the shoulder, ex- 
claiming, — 

“Well, old boy, when you can 
tear yourself away from the contem- 
plation of that ‘ gushing thing’ in 
pink, I will introduce you to the 
" Jeader, and see what he will do about 
a seat for you.” 

“ Excuse the seeming preoccupa- 
tion,” said Tom, laughing; “ but, 
after this long interval, a woman in 
full war-paint awakes in me emotions 
in which admiration is largely mingled 
with awe.” 

“ Ah, Treadwell!” said Rolfe to 
a young man, who at that moment 
paused near them, under the musi- 
cians’ gallery, and signed to the lead- 
er to stop the waltz, ‘* you are just 
the man I want. Let me introduce 
you to my friend, Mr. Haliburton, the 
very best fellow in the world; and 
this, Tom, is Mr. Treadwell, our 
crack German leader.” P 

Mr. Treadwell was, as an ambi- 
tious novelist would put it, a youth 
of some twenty summers; but, had 
he reckoned his age by Germans, 
Methuselah would have been forced 
to hide his diminished head. He— 
Treadwell, not Methuselah — was 
universally voted the only man who 
could put you through a new figure ; 
and his patience with the slow-of- 
comprehension was inexhaustible. 
Add to this the fact, that, though 
provided with a fair amount of the 
- small coin current in society as con- 
versation, his heels rather than his 
head might be termed his strong 
point or points, and one can readily 
understand his success in the dancing 
world.’ In answer to Mr. Rolfe’s 
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complimentary remark, Treadwell 
smiled so as to display his white teeth 
to the best advantage, and, pressing 
Haliburton’s hand in the most cordial 
manner, assured him of the lively 
pleasure he felt in making his ac- 
quaintance, and of his hope that he 
would enjoy his visit. 

** And how about a seat for him?” 
said Rolfe; ‘“‘Tom, you have no 
partner, I think?” 

“ Not I,” replied Tom. “I never 
should have the courage to thrust 
myself on one of these fastidious 
damsels for a whole evening.” 

“QO, nonsense!” said his friend. 
“Don’t you see they’re all dying to 
know you? You are attracting more 
attention now than any girl in the 
room; any one would be proud to 
dance with you.” 

“Tf I find any particularly nice 
girl who wants you, still disengaged, 
you won’t mind trying?” said Mr. 
Treadwell, insinuatingly. 

“‘ Well, no; sooner than spoil her 
evening, I would make the attempt,” 
said Tom, jocosely ; “ but I think 
I’m pretty safe.” 

‘*¢ Suppose we make the tour of the 
room, just that you may run your eye 
over them,” suggested Rolfe; and, 
taking his friend’s arm, he drew him 
out upon the floor. 

The German was just forming: 
men were rushing insanely about in 
search of their partners, or the seats 
they had reserved. The committee 
were endeavoring to satisfy every 
one’s demands and to answer all the 
questions asked them at once. Girls 
were settling themselves in their 
places, casting appraising glances at 
each other’s dresses, or trying to find 
out where their particular intimates 
were to sit. The floor was gradually 
clearing ; and, by the time our hero 
and his host had completed the tour 
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of the hall, the chaotic mass of bright 
color had resolved itself into a rain- 
bow-hued circle, leaving the whole 
centre free. 

‘* How late Mtss Meredith is!” said 
Harry ; ‘ we shall miss the first figure, 
if she don’t come soon. Ah! there 
she is now,” he added, in a tone of 
relief, as he turned towards the dress- 
ing-room door. ‘ Do you see, Tom, 
the tall girl in white, with her hands 
full of flowers?” 

No need to point her out: Tom had 
seen her first, and in that rapid glance 
had recognized with the queerest, 
pleasantest feeling his bouquet, — the 
lilies he had sent her, — occupying a 
conspicuous position among the mass 
of roses in her hand. He watched 
Rolfe as he made his way to her side, 
and envied him his self-possession, as 
he saw him take that little hand in 
his, and yet, apparently, remain as 
cool asever. How much lovelier she 
was now even than he had thought! 
If the brightness of her hair had 
dazzled him when he had caught a 
glimpse of it only when half concealed 
by her bonnet, now as he looked at 
the coronet of burnished gold, in con- 
trast with which her long lashes 
seemed all the darker, he unconscious- 
ly recalled half-forgotten fairy tales 
of the fair one with locks of gold, 
whose tresses were so brilliant that 
no man dared look on them. 

‘Who was that handsome man 
with you this afternoon?” said Miss 
Meredith, putting her hand through 
her partner’s arm. ‘‘ He was so de- 
lightfully big and strong looking, just 
the sort of man one can never pass 
unnoticed ! ” 

“Ah! you are all alike,” sighed 
Rolfe ; ‘“* you women, Miss Lily, are 
always caught by the ‘ meretricious 
charms’ of outside show. Beauty, 
you know, is but skin-deep; and, if 
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you did but know it, we plain men 
possess —” 

‘‘ Every moral quality, of course!” 
she interrupted; ‘“‘ you know, Mr, 
Rolfe, nobody appreciates you more 
than I; and then, you see, I knew he 
was a friend of yours, and so natu- 
rally I wished to know him.” 

What man, not stone, could have 
resisted such words, accompanied 
with such a look, half-laughing, half- 
coquettish, and wholly ensnaring? 

‘¢¢ Speak of an angel,’ ” said Rolfe ; 
‘* there he is now, looking at you.” 

Leaning against the wall, Halibur- 
ton had been watching every one of 
her easy, graceful movements as she 
walked up the room, the soft, snowy 
clouds of her tulle dress floating 
around her. He had noted the glance 
and smile with which she had last 
spoken ; and his heart was contracted 
with a strange, painful thrill. 

‘“*Bah!” hesaid to himself, ** what 
a foolI am! What is it to me if 
Harry’s partner chooses to flirt with 
him, or even,’—for it seemed to 
him impossible that those clearest 
eyes could be deceiving, — ** perhaps 
she means it; I’m sure he deserves 
it, dear old fellow!” 

So with a sigh, the cause of which 
was not very clear even to himself, he 
forcibly detached his eyes from the 
blue and white and gold that so en- 
thralled them, and endeavored to find 
equal pleasure in following the ma- 
neeuvres of the young lady in pink, 
ironically spoken of by Rolfe as “a 
gushing thing,” who was just then 
bringing the full batteries of a pair 
of flashing dark eyes to bear upon the 
young gentleman by her side, no other } 
than our fascinating friend, Tread- 
well ; who, rising at this moment, with 
one comprehensive glance assured 
himself that all were in their places, 
and, giving the necessary signal, the 
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band broke out with those first deli- 
cious chords of the ‘* Thousand and 
One Nights.” 

Tom still stood with his back against 


- awindow-frame, observing with some 


amusement the hopeless efforts of the 


: uninitiated to fathom the mysteries 


of the basket-figure, when, as he 
glanced towards the leader, he found 
that gentleman’s eye fixed upon him, 
and saw that he was making signs to 
him, which seemed to urge him to 
leave his isolated position, and tempt 
his fate more boldly. Thinking that, 
since he was at a ball, he might as well 
see what was to be seen, Haliburton 
obeyed the friendly signals, and hav- 
ing with some difficulty made his way 
through the outside ring of wall- 
flowers, was accosted immediately by 
Harry Rolfe, who had come up un- 
seen. 

*“ Ah! here you are,” he said; 
“ don’t think I had forgotten you, my 
boy ; only I had to lead out with my 
partner, you know. Treadwell will 
give youa turn; he always does men 
who have no partners. Whom shall 
1 introduce you to, your little friend 
in rose-color?” 

“If you give me my choice,” re- 
plied Tom, “I think if you would 
present me to Miss Meredith; but 
perhaps she—” 

“My friend, she wants to know 
you,” answered Rolfe; and, before 
the effect produced by this announce- 
ment had had time to subside, our 
hero found himself face to face with 
his “* Fair one with locks of gold.” 

“Miss Lily, I want to introduce 
my dearest friend: Mr. Haliburton, 
Miss Meredith”; and the sweet eyes 
were raised to his, and the low voice 
said softly, — 

“T have heard so much of you, Mr. 
Haliburton, that I can hardly realize 
we have never met before!” 


Hackneyed words, that any girl in 
the course of her first season learns 
to say to a man who is presented by 
an old friend; but to Tom they were 
as fresh and real as if no other had 
ever uttered or listened to them be- 
fore. 

What could he say to this beauti- 
ful, gracious vision, who, amid all the 
brilliant excitements of her life, had 
found time to take an interest in such 
as he? But, however the gratitude 
and almost reverential admiration of 
his heart might render it impossible 
for him to express, as he wished, his 
sense of her goodness; still there 
was nothing awkward about the few 
words in which he strove to answer 
her ; and the handsome face that bent 
towards her lost none of its beauty 
by the flush that would show even 
through the bronze of two years in 
the wilds. 

**T thought so,” she said to herself, 
taking in with the look of a connois- 
seur the splendid coloring of the deep 
gray eyes and tawny beard, which 
could not yet quite hide the firm, yet 
tender lines of his mouth. 

As he took the vacant seat by her 
side, her eye fell on the lily of the 
valley in his button-hole,and, glancing 
with a sudden thought at the flowers 
sent her anonymously that evening, 
she looked quickly up at him, as if to 
read confirmation of her suspicion in 
his face. His eyes looked into hers ; 
and, reading her unspoken question 
in their clear depths, he answered, — 

“* Yes, it was I; you are not of- 
fended at my presumption?” 

“Offended? I could not but be 
pleased ; but how did you know that 
lilies of the valley were my pet flow- 
ers?” 

“JT did not know it; but somehow 
they seemed most like you!” 

To how many compliments well 
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turned, ornate, complete, has she not 
listened ever since she can remem- 
ber? and yet now a strange, odd sen- 
sation of understanding for the first 
time the meaning of what she hears 
comes over her; and, as much to her 
own astonishment as to his, her eyes 
sink, and a soft pink flush dawns on 
her fair cheek, admirably relieving 
her long drooped lashes. 

As for a moment Haliburton 
paused to check the tumult in his 
heart that absolutely forbade speech, 
a voice close to him said, in an accent 
of mock despair, — 

“ Eh bien! Will not her grace 
vouchsafe one word to the humblest 
of her slaves? will she not even deign 
a look?” 

Haliburton looked up sharply and 
met the eye of a dark, slender man, 
whose dress and manner would have 
sufficiently indicated the diplomat, 
even without the badge of the Legion 
of Honor with which his breast was 
decorated. 

Maxime Octave, Marquis de St. 
Pharamond, was a personage who, in 
his own opinion, and it is but fair to 
add, in that ofthe world, well deserved 
the good gifts which, from his earliest 
youth, Fortune had showered upon* 
him. 

Heir to a great namesas well as 
to one of the finest estates in France, 
he had never known what it was to 
be denied anything within the power 
of the great enchanter, gold. He 
was not handsome, nor did he covet 
mere physical beauty; for, as he him- 
self would have said, he possessed 
quelquechose de mieux; he was emi- 
nently distingué. 

Most women pronounced him ‘ so 
interesting,” and declared that in 
the depths of his dark eyes there 
lurked treasures of feeling, which it 
was given only to the appreciative to 
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discover. A thorough citizen of the 
world, well read not only in that dull 
lore which is to be found in printed 
books, but in those fair pages where 
‘* the light that lies in woman’s eves” 
is all we have to guide us, M. le 
Marquis was perhaps aware that 
mystery is of all things the most en- 
ticing to the female mind, and may 
possibly not have taken much pains 
to dissipate the illusion that, if he 
so willed it, a past full of thrilling 
adventure could be evoked from the 
concealment afforded by his quiet, 
well-bred, impenetrable manner. 

Rumor said that vast had been his 
success among the too susceptible 
damsels of Madrid, where he had 
been for two years the “ bright, par- 
ticular star,” and that the hopeless 
passion he had inspired in the breast 
of some impressionable archduchess 
would perhaps account for his sudden 
departure from St. Petersburg ; but, 
be that as it may, a chorus of femi- 
nine voices was always ready to attest 
that it was no wonder he had mowed 
down all the girls on the Continent, 
for he was “ perfectly irresistible ”! 

Such was the man who for three 
months had been Lilian Meredith’s 
shadow. Devoted with that subtle, 
delicate .homage that surrounds a 
woman as the very air she breathes, 
always at her side when she wanted 
him, never in the way, if by chance 
she was wearied or out of spirits, 
and offering daily on the altar of his 
goddess not only the intoxicating 
incense of a cultivated flattery, but 
what, alas! in this degenerate age 
seems the royal road to a woman’s 
favor, the sweetest, rarest flowers, 
is it to be wondered at if Lilian was 
flattered, if she allowed him to aff- 
cher himself everywhere as the most 
assiduous of all her numerous ad- 
mirers ? 
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What if he did not dance the Bos- 
ton? In the Deuaxtemps he was in- 
deed peerless ; and on his partner was 
of course lost the peculiarity of the 
continental coat-tail, impelling it to 
fly out at right angles to its wearer, 
even though that wearer be a mar- 
quis, and an exquisite of the first 
water. 

Spoilt child as she was, Lilian’s 

heart, au fond, was too “ pure wom- 
anly” to find satisfaction really in 
‘the studied adoration of a man of 
the world, however artistically true 
to nature; but, woman-like, she 
could not resist the temptation of 
holding in her chains a man on 
whom every other girl in town had 
cast the eye of longing, and who, 
besides, possessed to a great degree 
the faculty of making himself neces- 
sary to his idol for the time being. 

M. de St. Pharamond had been 
watching with some slight uneasiness 
the strides that ‘* big barbarian,” as 
he contemptuously styled Haliburton, 
had been apparently making in Miss 
Meredith’s good graces, and, judging 
it high time to interfere, had ap- 
proached in his usual noiselesg man- 
ner, his annoyance at the interloper 
considerably heightened as he saw 
that Lilian was not even aware 
of his presence, so absorbed was she 
with the new-comer. Perhaps it was 
her own consciousness of this that 
rendered her always gracious greeting 
to the marquis unusually empressé ; 
but certainly it was with her most 
radiant smile that she looked up at 
him, and extended a slender hand in 
a many-buttoned triumph of Déprés’ 
art to meet his. St. Pharamond 
himself wore no gloves, rightly judg- 
ing that it would be a thousand pit- 
ies to conceal his symmetrical, aris- 
tocratic fingers, with their pointed, 
glittering nails. Haliburton glanced 
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contemptuously at the gold hoop, set 
with turquoises, which the Frenchman 
wore on his little finger; but the way 
in which that “ missish hand,” as Tom 
said wrathfully to himself, closed on 
Lilian’s, and held it while M. de St. 
Pharamond bent to murmur some in- 
audible reproach into her ear, brought 
such wild visions before our hero’s 
undisciplined mind of felling the 
marquis to the earth, and then taking 
the next train to the Antipodes, that 
he rose hastily, and, saying some- 
thing indistinct about ‘“ hoping to 
have the pleasure,” and “ later in 
the evening,” departed. 

“Who is your new conquest?” 
said St. Pharamond affably, looking 
after Haliburton with an amused 
smile. ‘I do not seem to be very fa- 
miliar with those massive features!” 

“He is a friend of Mr. Rolfe’s: 
he only arrived this morning,” she 
answered, fastening the favor which 
the marquis had brought her to the 
front of her dress. 

“ Ah!” said the diplomat, but so 
meaningly that it was a positive re- 
lief to her when he added, *“* We are 
losing time; is not my favor consid- 
ered worth a turn?” 

She smiled, rested her hand on St. 
Pharamond’s shoulder, and the next, 
instant was whirling down the room 
at railroad speed ; while her accom- 
plished partner, regardless of any-. 
thing so trivial as want of breath, 
bent to whisper “ soft nothings” in 
her ear, with his head in perilously 
close proximity to hers. 

Meanwhile Haliburton walked 
across to Treadwell; who, resting a 
little from his labors; was contem- 
plating the numerous favors with 
which his coat was adorned with a 
bland expression, as of one who 
should say, “ These are slight trib- 
utes, I know ; but still itis gratifying.” 
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*¢ Ah, Mr. Haliburton!” he said to 
that gentleman, “I have not seen 
you dancing yet. Letmepgesent you 
to my partner, who is, let me tell 
you, as she herself would say, ‘ the 
great, original American dancist.’” 

Haliburton, smiling constrainedly, 
took Mr. Treadwell’s proffered arm ; 
and, in a moment, the ceremory of in- 
troduction was complete ; and he found 
himself authorized to number among 
his acquaintances the young lady 
in rose-color, whose movements had 
before attracted his attention. 

“She is not bad,” he thought; 
“though she hasn’t a tithe of her 
beauty!” And then, emboldened by 
her graciousness, and by the recol- 
lection of his former excellence among 
the votaries of Terpsichore, he said 
diffidently, ‘‘ Miss Wells, if you do 
not mind risking yourself with me? 
I am awfully out of practice ; but will 
you give me a turn?” 

‘Of course I will,” she answered, 
readily; ‘‘once a dancer, always a 
dancer, you know; besides, I could 
teach you this new step in five min- 
utes.” 

She stood up as she spoke; and 
they started. For the first minute or 
so the feet, long unused to “‘ mazes 
of the merry dance,” did not go very 
smoothly : but very soon the old half- 
forgotten skill came back ; and before 
. Mr. Treadwell, who had been watch- 
ing their gyrations with an indulgent 
smile, felt it his duty to stop their 
** privateering,” Haliburton had got- 
ten completely into the swing of the 
measure, and involuntarily bestowed 
a most cordial squeeze on his little 
partner’s hand as they stopped, in his 
delight at his success. ‘ You dance 
like a fairy,” he said, impulsively, 
looking down at the bright cheeks, 
and merry dark eyes raised frankly 
to his. 


“QO, really, Mr. Haliburton, how 
you do twitter one!” she answered 
demurely, with such a droll air 
of mock embarrassment that Tom 
laughed, and was preparing to assure 
her that she was the very most fairy- 
like being he had ever seen, when a 
breathless gentleman brought himself 
to a halt in front of them, and, bow- 
ing to Miss Wells with a sort of elbow 
movement, which reminded one irre- 
sistibly of a grasshopper, exclaimed 
abruptly, in short jerky utterances,— 

** Mademoiselle, un tour de valse ;” 
and, before Haliburton could catch his 
breath, his late partner was a roseate 
mist’in the distance. 

‘‘Confound these foreigners !” mut- 
tered he, “‘ always turning up when 
you don’t want. them; and the way 
they are encouraged, too, — a set of 
monkeys !” 

‘“Who’s your distinguished-looking 
friend?” said her neighbor to Miss 
Wells, as she came back to her seat. 
‘“* His angry passions were perceptibly 
roused at your going off just now.” 

“Were they?” said Miss Wells, 
laughing. ‘I’m afraid you flatter 
me; but he certainly has an air of 
discontent upon his speaking coun- 
tenance.” 

‘Handsome fellow, that Halibur- 
ton!” said Treadwell, sauntering up ; 
“but he don’t appear to appreciate 
the corps diplomatique, does he?” 

** No, I should say not ; how cross 
he looks, but how seductive! He is 
certainly as handsome as they’re 
made. I’ve half a mind to give him 
my boutonniére.” 

Tom, meantime unaware of these 
flattering remarks, was making his 
way as. fast as he could down the 
crowded room; when suddenly a 
whirling mass of drapery stopped in 
front of him, and Miss Meredith’s 
voice said, — 
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“Thanks, Mr. Rolfe! Mr. Hali- 
burton, I have been looking every- 
where for you, to take you out. Will 
youhold my flowers a minute, please ?” 
And, scarcely daring to breathe, Tom 
stood transfixed; while those little 
hands fastened a favor in his button- 
hole, her radiant head so near him 
that he could almost have touched 
the massive, shining braids, all the 
brighter contrasted with the black 
of his coat. 

“ The effect is good on the whole, 
I think,” she said, drawing back a 
‘little to judge of the effect of her 
gift. 
“Tt is perfectly beautiful,” said 
Tom, fervently ; but his thoughts per- 
haps had more reference to her than 
the little combination of tinsel and 
ribbon of which he spoke. 

“JT thought you said you had for- 
gotten how to dance,” she said, after 
they had made a turn or two in si- 
lence. Tom's heart was beating too 
fast, as he felt the light touch of the 
hand, and realized what a slender 
waist he held within the strong circle 
of his arm, for him to speak without 
a quiver in his deep voice ; but he did 
manage to whisper, — 

“Who could not dance with you?” 
most ungratefully oblivious of the 
friendly instructions bestowed on 
him by Miss Wells. 

As the waltz ceased with a long, 
soft wail, Haliburton released her; 
and something in the tone ofhis voice, 
as he thanked her for ‘the great 
pleasure she had given him,” caused 
her to check the conventional words 
with which she would have answered 
any other man, and speak only to the 
wistful gray eyes that looked down on 
her with such earnestness in their 
honest depths. 

* Miss Lilian, a most painful duty 
devolves upon me!” said Rolfe, com- 
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ing up to his partner. ‘‘ Mrs. Mere- 
dith says it is time to go.” 

““O,I am so sorry! it cannot be 
late, Mr. Rolfe. Why, we have scarce- 
ly begun!” 

“And I have hardly laid eyes 
on my own lawful partner,” said 
Rolfe, gloomily. ‘* Tom, my boy, be 
warned by me,—never dance with 
a belle!” 

** It depends on who sheis,” thought 
Tom ; but he said nothing, and, having 
no partner to convoy, followed slowly 
in his friends’ wake out upon the 
staircase, where he waited till the 
Meredith carriage should come, and 
Harry be released. 

*Good-night, Mr. Haliburton,” 
said Miss Wells, as she passed him, 
putting out her hand with a charac- 
teristic absence of ceremony. “I 
hope you have had a good time.” 

“TI enjoyed that dance with you 
very much,” replied he, evasively, 
hardly knowing what he said; for at 
that moment he caught sight of Lilian 
coming down, fairer than ever, with 
a scarf of heavy Spanish lace thrown 
over her head, framing most becom- 
ingly the pure oval of her face. He 
made his way. to her side, regardless 
of the fact that he was interrupting 
M de St. Pharamond’s low-toned fare- 
wells, seeing only that she smiled on 
him with those wondrous-eyes. 

* Good-night,” she said, softly ; 
** shall you be able to find time to 
come and see me while you are here? 
Mr. Rolfe will show you the way.” 

**¢T can find my way alone,” he said, 
quickly ; “‘ and I may come soon.” 

‘¢ T leave that to you,” she answered ; 
* once more, good-night ! you do not 
mind my left hand,” holding it out as 
she spoke, gloveless, shimmering with 
the soft radiance of pearls. 

For one instant, one bewildering 
instant, it lay in his clasp; and it 
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scarcely seemed to dim his pleasure 
to know that her other hand rested 
on St. Pharamond’s arm, and that 
the renowned diplomat’s supercilious 
lorgnette was fixed on himin anything 
but a pleasant manner. 

Lilian sank back in her corner of the 
carriage, when the last good-nights 
had been said, and they were rolling 
smoothly over the asphalt towards 
home. Somehow she could not lose 
the recollection of the looks that 
had fallen on her to-night from 
the eyes of this stranger. Many 
other men had looked at her with 
admiration, love even, more legibly 
written in their eyes ; but it had never 
so touched her. Naturally of an in- 
tensely proud, and even somewhat 
cold nature, her graciousness to all 
who approached her sprang chiefly 
from that truest courtesy which is 
born of kindness of heart. Beautiful, 
and winning without an effort even 
those of her own sex whom she cared 
to charm, it would have been a mir- 
acle if she had not been, to some ex- 
tent, aware of her own loveliness, 
and proud of the power she held. 
But vanity in her was not: she knew 
indeed that she was beautiful; but 
hers was a nature in which all was 
large, rounded, sweet, and the little- 
ness of mere personal conceit had no 
place in it. Girls from whom, in her 
easy, careless fashion, she had ap- 
parently without effort enticed men 
to swell the army of her slaves, pro- 
_ nounced her a heartless flirt; but, 
though some part of this may have 
been true, if heartless can be held to 
mean a state of latent, unawakened 
feeling, still was she no vulgar co- 
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quette, caring more for the quantity 
than the quality of her adorers, and 
only stipulating that she should 
always be surrounded. No man was 
admitted to the position of Lilian 
Meredith’s acknowledged admirer 
who had not to recommend him more 
than ordinary talents or accomplish- 
ments. A perfect lady herself, she 
could have found no pleasure in any 
society but those worthy to bear the 
*‘ grand old name of gentleman” in. 
its fullest acceptation. Moving, as 
she did, in that world where so much 
base coin circulates as gold, what 
wonder that she, but half believing 
in it, replied to the homage offered 
her in kind, or, in other words, flirted. 
Flirting has been excellently defined 
as liking a person a little, and pre- 
tending to like them a great deal; 
and in this sense, perhaps, she did 
flirt, but always with the under- 
standing that it was a game in which 
both parties had an equal chance, and 
thoroughly understood each other’s 
weapons. ‘* Men’s hearts enter less,” 
she would say, “ into this than their 
heads in these latter days; and as 
for women it is merely pour passer 
le temps.” 

‘* Harry,” said Haliburton, as he 
paused on the stairs, speaking in a 
musing tone, ‘‘do you know where 
this quotation comes from: ‘ That 
which made her fairness much the 
fairer was, that it was but the am- 
bassador of a most fair mind’ ?” 

** No, I don’t think Ido!” replied 
Rolfe; “‘nor do I know any one to 
whom it would apply.” 

“Don’t you?” returned the other. 
“ Well, Ido.. Good-night.” 


[End of First Part. — To be continued.] 
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On the 16th of December, 1773, 
just a century prior to the issue 
of the present number of this maga- 
zine, occurred the destruction of the 
tea in Boston Harbor, —an event by 
far the most momentous in the annals 
of the town. 

Indeed, history has written tu doces 
upon each of those broken and bat- 
- tered tea-chests so legibly that no 
statesman is at all likely hereafter 
to repeat the folly that led to their 
destruction, and that cost that obsti- 
nate and infatuated monarch, King 
George the Third, the brightest jewel 
of his crown. 

For this, it must be borne in mind, 
was no mere ebullition of mob vio- 
lence. It was the thoughtful and 
soberly executed, as it was the final 
and decisive protest, of the people 
against taxation by the British parlia- 
ment within the colonies. Nor was 
it resorted to until every effort their 
ingenuity could devise for returning 
the tea to its owners had totally 
failed. Full well they knew that the 
tea, if landed, would be sold, and the 
revenue collected, and that the prin- 
ciple for which they had so long con- 
tended would be given up. Full well 
they knew the risk they ran ; for they 
were under the guns of a British 
squadron, and within the reach of 
ministerial bayonets: buf-the eyes of 
a continent were upon them ; and, at 
the last moment when action was 
possible for them, they took the step 
so pregnant with results, as the only 
one left them for the preservation of 
their imperilled liberties. 

Its consequences were indeed mo- 
mentous. Those biows of the hatchet 


had sundered anempire. To punish 
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the refractory Bostonians, and starve 
them into submission, the British 
parliament passed its vindictive act, 
shutting up the port of Boston, — a 
measure which put an entire stop to 
its industry and almost depopulated 
the town. Acts were also passed for 
altering the charter of Massachusetts, 
for sending persons indicted for capi- 
tal offences to England for trial, and 
for quartering troops in the town of 
Boston. But the whole country made 
common cause with the sufferers: a 
general congress assembled, resulting 
in a general union of the colonies ; 
and then came the final arbitrament 
of arms, and the achievement of in- 
dependence. 

Boston, then the most flourishing 
commercial town on the continent, 
contained a population of about 16,- 
000, almost exclusively of English 
origin. Her inhabitants were indus- 
trious, frugal, and enterprising. Few 
were very rich or extremely poor; 
most of them had acquired a com- 
petence ; and none were separated by 
privileges from the rest. ‘ Their 
speculative turn,” says a philosophic 
writer, ** was controlled by practical 
judgment; and they thus exhibited 
the seeming contradiction of suscep- 
tibility to enthusiasm and calculating 
shrewdness.” In her free schools, 
all were taught to read and write;. 
while a free press and town-meet- 
ings instructed her citizens in politi- 
eal affairs. Her mechanics, skilled 
in shipbuilding, were by their num- 
bers’ the rulers of the town. Ever 
jealous of her rights, she had grown 
up in their habitual exercise, and was 
early and decided in her opposition 
to the claim of parliamentary suprem- 
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acy. It was the fittest theatre for 
the decisive settlement of that great 
question ; for even her divines, some 
of whom were distinguished by their 
learning and eloquence, gave the sanc- 
tion of religion to the cause of free- 
dom. 

Two men, of very different metal, 
were especially prominent in this 
transaction,—Thomas Hutchinsonthe 
royal governor, and Samuel Adams 
the man of the people. Both were 
natives of Boston, and graduates of 
Harvard College. Hutchinson, dur- 
ing a public life of over thirty years, 
had held the offices of representative, 
councillor, chief-justice, and lieuten- 
ant-governor. No man was so ex- 
perienced in the affairs of the colony, 
no one so familiar with its history, 
usages, and laws. As a legislator 
and as a judge, he had manifested 
ability and impartiality. A nervous 
timidity which was natural to him 
had been increased by age as well as 
by his untoward experiences during 
the stamp act riots. While treacher- 
ously professing to be friendly to the 
liberties of the province, he suggested 
to the ministry for its thorough “ sub- 
jection” a system of coercive meas- 
ures, the adoption of which proved 
fatal to England and to himself. 
**Love of money was his ruling pas- 
sion.” He advised altering the char- 
ters of the New England provinces, 
the dismemberment of Massachusetts, 
the diminution of the liberties of the 
New England towns, the establish- 
ment of a citadel in the town of Bos- 
ton, the stationing of a fleet in its 
harbor, the experiment of martial 
law, the transportation of “ incen- 
diaries” to England, and the pro- 
hibition of the New England fisher- 
ies; at the same time entreating of 
his correspondents in England the 
concealment of his machinations, — 
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‘all for the sake of places for his 
family, and a salary and a pension 
for himself.” The recent publication 
of his letters, procured in England 
by Franklin, had exposed his treach- 
ery, and covered him with infamy. 
His opponent, Samuel Adams, was 
the ablest statesman and political 
writer of New England. His politi- 
cal creed was, that the colonies and 
England had a common king, but 
separate and independent legisla- 
tures ; and, as early as the year 1769, 
he had been a most zealous advocate . 
of independence. He was the author 
of the scheme which organized the 
revolution, — the committees of cor- 
respondence, — and was one of those 
who matured the plan of a general 
Congress. It was Samuel Adams, 
who, the day after the “ massacre ” 
of March 5, 1770, was chosen chair- 
man of the committee to demand of 
the governor the immediate removal 
of the troops from the town of Bos- 
ton. The ‘stern and inflexible pa- 
triot carried his point, and clearly 
exposed the fallacy of Hutchinson’s 
reply to the demand. No flattery 
could lull his vigilance, no sophistry 
deceive his penetration. Difficulties 
did not discourage, nor danger ap- 
palhim Though poor, he possessed 
a lofty and incorruptible spirit, was 
pure ‘in morals, and, though grave 
and austere in manner, was warm in 
his feelings. Though keenly sensi- 
tive, he bore with magnanimity the 
malignity-of his enemies. His affa- 
ble and persuasive address reconciled 
conflicting interests, and promoted 
harmonious action. Courageous and 
ardent, he was yet prudent, and knew 
how to bend the passions of others 
to his purpose. As a speaker, he was 
pure, concise, logical, andimpressive ; 
and the energy of his diction was not 
inferior to the depth of his mind. 
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Seeking neither fame nor office, he 
aimed steadily at the good of his 
country and the best interests of 
mankind. No man had equal influ- 
ence over the popular mind ; and he 
may be justly called “The Last of 
the Puritans.” Let us now glance 
at the political situation. 
Immediately after the conquest of 
Canada from the French in 1759, 
Great Britain, in pursuance of her 
policy of changing the forms of gov- 
ernment, of restraining the trade, 


and of raising a revenue by authority . 


of parliament within her North Amer- 
ican colonies, attempted a more vig- 
orous execution of the navigation 
act, by means of writs of assistance. 
The discussion that ensued disclosed 
to the people the designs of the Brit- 


ish government against their liber- - 


ties, and made a deep and lasting im- 
pression. The Stamp Act of 1765 
caused a universal uprising of the 
people, and was in the following 
year repealed ; butin 1767 the duties 
laid upon glass, paper, painters’ col- 
ors, and tea revived the discontent ; 
and the people had recourse to non- 
importation agreements, and a vari- 
ety of other measures which, in 1770, 
induced parliament to repeal all but 
the duty on tea. This impolitic res. 
. ervation produced an association not 
to drink tea, and caused all the mer- 
- chants, except a few in Boston, to 
refuse its importation. The conse- 
quence of this, and of the illicit trade 
in the article largely carried on with 
Holland, was. an immense accumula- 
tion of tea in the warehouses of the 
East India Company ; and they could 
neither pay their dividends nor their 
debts. Thereupon, the directors so- 
licited the ministry to take off the 
threepence duty in America, offering 
instead to allow government to retain 
sixpence per pound as an export 
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tariff. Here was an opportunity not 
only to conciliate the colonies, but 
to procure without expense double 
the amount of revenue. But parlia- 
ment, obstinately adhering to its pol- 
icy, in May, 1773, passed an act to 
enable the company to send their tea 
duty free in England directly to 
America. This measure gave uni- 
versal offence, not only as an enforce- 
ment of the tax on tea, but also as 
an odious monopoly of trade. It 
was at once perceived to be a scheme 
calculated to circumvent them into a 
compliance with the revenue law, and 
thereby to open the door to unlimited 
taxation. To the warning of Amer- 
icans that their adventure would end 
in loss, and to the scruples of the 
company, Lord North answered per- 
emptorily, *‘ It is to no purpose mak- 
ing objections: the king will have it 
so. The king means to try the ques- 
tion with America.” Lord North 
insisted that no difficulty could arise, 
as America under the new regulation 
would be able to buy tea from the 
company at a lower price than from 
any European nation, and that men 
would always go to the cheapest 
market h- 

This was thought by all the colo- 
nies to be the precise point of time 
when it became absolutely necessary 
to make a stand, and that all oppo- 
sition to parliamentary taxation must 
be forever given up, if this critical 
moment was neglected. Thus the 
insignificant duty on tea became the 
fatal bone of contention between 
Great Britain and America. 

Accordingly the consignees of the 
tea at Philadelphia and New York at 
once resigned, in obedience to public 
sentiment. Their ships did not ar- 
rive, however, until after the decisive 
event at Boston, and were then im- 
mediately sent back. The people of 
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Charleston unloaded the obnoxious 
sherb, and stored it in cellars, where it 
finally perished. 

It was otherwise at Boston, where 
the issue was to be tried. Here, the 
consignees were in general obnox- 
ious to the public, by reason of their 
intimate connection with the gov- 
ernor. Two of them were his sons. 
Another, Richard Clarke, was his 
‘nephew. One of Clarke’s daughters 
married Copley the painter, and was 
the mother of Lord Lyndhurst. The 
future lord chancellor of England 
was at this time under two years of 
age. 

At one o’clock on the morning of 
the 2d of November, the consignees 
were roused from their slumbers by 
a violent knocking at their doors ; 
and a summons was left for them to 
appear at Liberty Tree on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, to resign their com- 
missions, and not to fail at their peril. 
The following hand bill was posted 
about town : — 

To the Freemen of this and the Neighboring 

Towns. 

Gentlemen : — You are desired to meet at 
Liberty Tree this day, at twelve o’clock at 
noon, then and there to hear the persons to 
whom the TEA shipped by the East India 
Company is consigned make a public resig- 
nation of their office, as consignees upon 
oath ; and also swear that they will re-ship 
any teas that may be consigned to them by 


said company, by the first vessel sailing for 


London 
O’C. Secretary. 


Boston, November 3, 1773. 


tS “Show me the man that dare take 
this down.” 


On the appointed day, a large flag 
was hung out on Liberty Tree. The 
public crier announced the, meeting 
at the top of his voice, and the 
church bells were rung for an hour. 
At noon five hundred persons assem- 
bled. Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
and William Phillips, representa- 
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tives of Boston, were present, with 
Cooper, the patriotic town clerk, and 
the board of selectmen. The con- 
signees failing to appear, a commit- 
tee waited on them at Clark’s ware- 
house in King Street, Molineux act- 
ing as spokesman. 

‘From whom are you a commit- 
tee?” asked Clark. ‘From the 
whole people,” was the reply. ‘* Who 
are the committee ?”.— ‘* I am one,” 
said Molineux; and he named the 
rest. ‘* What is your request?” — 
“ That you give us your word to sell 
none of the teas in your charge, but 
return them to London in the same 
bottoms in which they were shipped. 
Will you comply?” —*“ I shall have 
nothing to do with you,” was the 
peremptory response, in which the 
other consignees who were present 
concurred. Molineux then read a 
resolve, passed at Liberty Tree, de- 
claring that those who should refuse 
to comply with the request of the 
people were “‘ enemies to their coun- 
try,” and should be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. The Sons of Liberty hav- 
ing failed, a legal town meeting was 
held two days later, which was large- 
ly attended, with Hancock for mod- 
erator. The consignees were re- 
quested in the name of the town to 
resign ; but they declined to do so, in 
letters which were declared to be 
*‘ daringly affrontive to the town.” - 
In the evening, Clarke’s house in 
School Street was surrounded by a 
crowd. <A pistol was fired among 
them from the dwelling, and was re- 
sponded to by-the populace breaking 
the windows. 

Another meeting, held on the 18th, 
in consequence of intelligence that the 
Boston tea ships had actually sailed, 
and might shortly be expected, again 
urged their resignation. ‘Our friends 
in England,” they replied, “ have 
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entered into such engagements in our 
behalf, merely of a commercial na- 
ture, as to put it out of our power 
to comply with the request of the 
town.” Immediately on receiving 
this answer, the meeting, without 
vote or comment, dissolved. ‘‘ This 
sudden dissolution struck more ter- 
ror into the consignees,” says Hutch- 
inson, “‘ than the most minatory re- 

* solves”; and, but for his influence, 
they would have followed the exam- 
ple of those of Philadelphia, who 
had resigned six weeks before. 

On Monday, the 22d, the com- 
mittees of Dorchester, Brookline, 
Roxbury, and Cambridge met the 
Boston committee, and resolved unan- 
imously to use their joint influence to 
prevent the landing and sale of the 
teas, and prepared a letter to be sent 

,to all the other towns soliciting their 
concurrence. The governor, alarmed 


at this demonstratioa, prepared to_ 
‘adjournment on the following day. 


“ flee to the castle, where he might, 
with safety to his person, more free- 
ly give his sense of the criminality 
of the proceedings” ; but he was dis- 
suaded from this cowardly step, and 
remained in the town. 

The people of Cambridge on the 
26th declared that “‘as Boston was 
struggling for the liberties of their 
country, they could no longer stand 
idle spectators, but were ready on the 
shortest notice to join with it and 
other. towns in any measure that 
might be thought proper, to deliver 
themselves and posterity from slav- 
ery.” The citizens of Charlestown 
imitated this example. 

On Sunday, the 28th, the ship 
“ Dartmouth,” Captain Hall, arrived 
in Boston Harbor with one hundred 
and fourteen chests of tea, and anch- 
ored below the castle. Despite the 
rigid New England observance of the 
Sabbath, the selectmen immediately 
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met; and the committee of corre- 
spondence obtained from Mr. Rotch, 
the owner of ,the vessel, a promise 
not to enter his ship till Tuesday. 
The towns around Boston were then 
summoned to a mass meeting on Mon- 
day, when the following placard ap- 
peared : — 


’ “ Friends! Brethren ! Countrymen ! —That 
worst of plagues, the detested TEA, shipped 


‘for this port by the East India Company, is 


now arrived in this harbor. The hour of de- 
struction or manly opposition to the m chi- 
nations of tyranny stares you in the face. 
Every friend to his country, to himself, and 
to posterity is now called upon to mect at 
Faneuil Hall, at nine o’clock this day (at 
which time the bells will ring), to make an 
united and successful resistance to this last, 
worst, and most destructive measure of ad- 
ministration.” 
Boston, Nov. 29, 1773. 


As Faneuil Hall was filled to over- 
flowing at the hour named, the meet- 
ing was transferred to the Old South 
Meeting-House, and continued by 


At least 5,000 persons were in and 
around the building. Jonathan Wil- 
liams was chosen moderator; and 
Hancock, Adams, Young, Molineux, 
and Warren conducted the business of 
the meeting. The resolution of Sam- 
uel Adams that ‘*‘ The tea should not 
be landed; that it should be sent back 
in the same bottom to the place from 
whence it came, at all events; and 
that no duty should be paid on it,” was 
unanimously adopted. The owner 
and the master were directed at their 
peril neither to enter the tea nor to 
suffer any of it to be landed. Dr. 
Young held, that the only way to get 
rid of it was to throw it overboard. 
The consignees asked time for consul- 
tation, which, * out of great tender- 
ness for them,” was granted. The 
ship was ordered to be moored at 
Griffin’s Wharf; and a watch was ap- 
pointed to guard her during the night. 
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This guard, consisting of twenty-five 
armed men, was continued every night 
until the tea was disposed of. Had 
they been molested during the night, 
the tolling of the bells would have 
been the signal for a general uprising. 
One of those engaged in this duty was 
General Henry Knox, then a lieuten- 
ant in the “* Boston Grenadier Corps.” 
Six post-riders were chosen. to give 
due notice to the country towns of 
any attempt to land the tea by force. 

On the same day the council, who 
had been petitioned by the consignees 
to take charge of the tea, refused to 
act, and referred to the declared opin- 
ion of both branches of the General 
Court that the tax upon it was un- 
constitutional. Thereupon some of 
the consignees withdrew to Castle 
William. 

Next morning the consignees an- 
swered that it was out of their power 
to send back the teas, but expressed 
a readiness to store them until other- 
wise advised. Every ship-owner was 
then forbidden, on pain of being 
deemed an enemy to the country, to 
import, or bring as freight, any tea 
from Great Britain, till the unright- 
eous act taxing it should be repealed ; 
and this vote was printed and sent to 
every seaport in the Provinces, and 
to England. A promise was exacted 
from the master and owner of the 
ship, that the tea should be returned, 
without touching land or paying duty. 
The factors of two other vessels, 
which were daily expected, were next 
summoned, and gave similar prom- 
ises, upon which the meeting, after 
voting to carry into effect at the risk 
of their lives and properties their 
former resolves, quietly dissolved. 

“ A more determined spirit,” says 
Hutchinson, “‘ was conspicuous in this 
body than‘in any of the former assem- 
blies of the people. No eccentric or 
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irregular motions were suffered to 
take place. - All seemed to have been 
the plan of but few, it may be of a 
single person.” 

After this, the committees of cor- 
respondence of Boston and its vicinity 
held daily meetings, and took the di- 
rection of affairs. Twomoreteaships 
on their arrival were anchored beside 
the ‘* Dartmouth,” that one guard 
might serve for all. 
day drew near, when the tea must 
either be returned or landed, “ the 
town became as furious as in the time 
of the Stamp Act.” 

On December the 14th, the people 
again met at the Old South in greater 
numbers than ever, and ordered Mr. 
Rotch to apply immediately for a 
clearance for his ship. Meanwhile 
the governor had given orders to Ad- 
miral Montagu, and to Colonel Leslie, 
the commander at the castle, to suffer 
no vessel to pass without a permit 
signed by himself. 

The eventful Thursday, the 16th 
of December, 1773, at last came ; and 
at ten o’clock, 2,000 men from the 
country, besides the citizens of Bos- 
ton, who had mostly suspended busi- 
ness, assembled in the Old South. 
The twenty days allowed the “ Dart- 
mouth” for a clearance were out this 
day, after which she would be liable 
to seizure, and the tea to being landed 
under cover of the naval force; and, 
if this were done, all was Tost. The 
excitement was intense. Hutchinson 
was confident. The people, however, 
had determined to risk all. 

Rotch, having reported to the meet- 
ing that a clearance had been refused, 
was instructed immediately to protest 
against the.decision of the Custom 
House, and to apply to the governor 
for his pass. But the governor had 
stolen to his residence at Milton, and 
at three p. m. Rotch had not returned. 
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“ Shall we abide by our resolutions?” 
it was asked. Adams and Young 
were in favor of that course. “.Who 
knows,” said Rowe, “ how tea will 
mingle with salt water?” The youth- 
ful Josiah Quincy, a distinguished 
patriot, counselled prudence, and 
harangued the excited multitude in 
these prophetic words : — 

“Jt is not, Mr. Moderator, the 
spirit that vapors within these walls 
that must stand us in stead. The 
exertions of this day will call forth 
events which will make a very dif- 
ferent spirit necessary for our salva- 
tion. Whoever supposes that shouts 
and hosannas will terminate the trials 
of the day entertains a childish 








< 
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fancy. We must be grossly ignorant 
of the importance and value of the 
prize for which we contend ; we must 
be equally ignorant of the power of 
those who have combined against 
us; we must be blind to that malice, 
inveteracy, and insatiable revenge 
which actuate our enemies, public 
and private, abroad and in our 
bosom, to hope that we shall end this 
controversy without the sharpest, the 
sharpest conflicts, to flatter ourselves 
that popular resolves, popular ha- 
rangues, popular acclamations, and 
popular vapor will vanquish our foes. 
Let ug consider the issue; let us 
look to the end; let us weigh and 
consider, before we advance to those 
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measures which must bring on the 
most trying and terrible struggle this 
country ever saw.” 

To this it was replied, ‘* Our hands 
have been put to the plough ; we must 
not look back” ; and the whole assem- 
blage of 7,000 voted unanimously 
that the tea should not be landed. 
Duarkness had for over an hour set- 
tled upon the town ; and, in the dimly 
lighted church, the audience awaited 
the return of Rotch. At a quarter 
before six he made his appearance, 
and reported that the governor had 
refused the pass. Hutchinson thus 
allowed the last opportunity for con- 
cession to pass, —a decision which a 
candid British historian, Lord Mahon, 
characterizes as unwise, — and thus 
made himself responsible for the 
consequences. ‘* This meeting can 
do nothing more to save the coun- 
try,” said Samuel Adams; and, after 
a brief silence, a shout was heard at 
thedoor. A voice in the gallery cried 
out, ‘“* Boston Harbor a tea-pot to- 
night! Hurrah for Griffin’s Wharf!” 
and a motion was made to adjourn. 
The people composing the meeting 
having manifested a most exemplary 
patience and caution in the methods 
they had pursued to preserve the 
property of the East India Company, 
and to return it safe and untouched 
to its owners, perceiving that at 
every step they had been frustrated 
by the consignees and their coadju- 
tors, then dissolved the meeting. 
The war-whoop had, in the mean 
time, been sounded; and about fifty 
persons, disguised as Indians, hur- 
ried to Griffin’s (now Liverpool) 
Wharf, near the foot of Pearl Street, 
boarded the ships, and in three hours’ 
time had broken and emptied into 
the dock three hundred and forty-two 
chests of tea, valued at £18,000. 

Joshua Wyeth, at that time a jour- 
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neyman blacksmith, and one of the 
actors in the affair, related in 1827 
the following particulars to Rev. Tim- 
othy Flint: “It was proposed that 
young men, not much known in town, 
and not liable to be easily recognized, 
should lead in the business. Most 
of the persons selected for the occa- 
sion were apprentices and journey- 
men, ‘not a few of them, as was the 
case with myself, living with tory 
masters. I had but a few hours’ 
warning of what was intended to be 
done. Our numbers were between 
twenty-eight and thirty. Of my as-. 
sociates, I only remember the names 
of Frothingham, Mead, Martin, and 
Grant. We first talked of firing the 
ships; but we feared the fire would 
communicate to the town. We then 
proposed sinking them; but we 
dropped this proje¢t, through fear 
that we should alarm the town before 
we could get through with it. We 
had observed that very few persons 
remained on board the three ships ; 
and we finally concluded that we 
could take possession of them, and 
discharge the tea into the harbor 
without danger or opposition. The 
greatest objection to our plan was, 
that it would take such a length of 
time to carry it through, and render 
us more liable to detection. To pre- 
vent being recognized, we agreed to 
wear ragged clothes, and disfigure 
ourselves as much as possible. We 
were dressed to resemble Indians : 
our faces were smeared with soot or 
lamp-black ; and we should not have 
known each other, except by our 
voices. We surely resembled devils 
from the bottomless pit rather than 
men.! 

‘*¢ At the appointed time, we met by 
agreement in an old building at the 
head of the wharf, and fell in, one 
after another, as if by accident, so as 


1 See A, on cut, p. 103, for position of the ‘* Dartmouth.” 
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not to excite suspicion. We placed 
one sentry at the head of the wharf, 
one in the middle, and one on the 
bow of each vessel as we took pos- 
session. We boarded the ship, which 
was moored to the wharf; and the 
leader of our company, in a very stern 
and resolute manner, ordered the cap- 
tain and crew to open the hatchways, 
and hand us the hoisting tackle and 
ropes. The captain asked what we 
intended todo. The leader told him 
that we were going to unload the ships 
of the tea, and ordered him and the 
crew below, assuring him that if they 
obeyed no harm was intended them. 
They instantly obeyed. Some of our 
number jumped into the hold, and 
passed the chests to the tackle. As 
they were hoisted on deck, others 
knocked them open with axes, and 
others raised them to the railing, and 
discharged their contents overboard. 
All that were not needed for discharg- 
ing the tea from this ship went on 
board the others, and warped them 
into the wharf, where the same cer- 
emonies were repeated. While we 
were at work, the people collected in 
great numbers about the wharf, to see 
what was going on. They crowded 
about us, so as to be much in our 
way. Our sentries were not armed, 
and could not stop any who insisted 
on passing. They were particularly 
charged to give us notice, in case any 
known tory came down to the wharf. 
We were merry in an under-tone, at 
the idea of making so large a cup of 
tea for the fishes, but were as still 
as the nature of the case would ad- 
mit. No more words were used than 
were absolutely necessary. Our most 
intimate acquaintances among the 
spectators had not the least knowl- 
edge of us. We stirred briskly in 
the business, from the moment we 
left our dressing-room, and were so 
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expeditious that, although it was late 
in the evening when we begun, we 
had discharged the whole cargo be- 
fore morning dawn ” 

The account given by George Rob- 
ert Twelves Hewes, in the “ Traits 
of the ‘Tea Party,” furnishes other 
facts. He says it was a bright moon- 
light night, and that the company 
was divided into three parties, with a 
captain and boatswain to each. His 
party, led by Lendall Pitts, boarded 
one of the brigs, and requested of the 
mate the use of a few lights and the 
brig’s keys, which were handed over 
without hesitation; and no injury 
was done to the vessel, or to the other 
articles of her cargo. Everything 
was done decently and in order; and 
even a small padlock, that had been 
broken, was replaced by another. 
One or two persons, detected in se- 
creting some of the tea upon their 
persons, were roughly handled. An 
inspection took place after regaining 
the wharf; and all the tea men were 
ordered to take their shoes off, and 
empty them, which was supposed to 
be done. Pitts then took command, 
formed the party in order, marched 
back into town to the music of a fife ; 
and then all went quietly to their 
homes. Hewes thought that from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
persons were more or less actively 
engaged. He relates that, as they 
marched by the house of a tory named 
Coffin, at the head of the wharf, Ad- 
miral Montagu, who stood at the 
window, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, boys, 
you have had a fine pleasant evening 
for your- Indian caper, haven’t you? 
But mind you have got to pay the 
fiddler yet!”—‘*O! never mind,” 
shouted Pitts ; ‘* never mind, squire! 
Just come out here, if you please, 
and we’ll settle the bill in two min- 
utes!” The crowd shouted, the fifer 
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struck up a lively air, the admiral 
put the window down in a hurry, and 
the company marched on. 

The last survivor of the tea party, 
David Kinnison, died at Chicago in 
1852, at the great age of one hundred 
and fifteen. He wasone of seventeen 
inhabitants of Lebanon, Maine, who 
had associated themselves together 
as a political club, and who had de- 
termined to destroy the tea at all haz- 
ards, whether assisted or not. Re- 
pairing to Boston, they were joined 
by others ; and twenty-four, disguised 
as Indians, hastened on board, twelve 
armed with muskets and bayonets, 
the rest with tomahawks and clubs. 
They expected to have a fight, not 
doubting that an effort would be 
made for their arrest, and agreed at 
the outset to stand by each other to 
the last They also pledged them- 
selves not to reveal the names of the 
party. 

From various sources, a few other 
particulars are gleaned. The num- 
ber of persons disguised as Indians 
is placed by Dr. Gordon, the histo- 
rian, at seventeen, chiefly masters 
of vessels and ship-builders from the 
north end of the town. Hutchinson 
more correctly says, ‘about fifty.” 
John Andrews, an eye-witness, says 
the actors were clothed in blankets, 
with their heads muffled, and with 
copper-colored countenances, each 
being armed with a hatchet or axe 
and a pair of pistols, the affair be- 
ing over before nine in the even- 
ing. The leaders frequently met 
in the room over Edes and Gill’s 
printing-office to consult ; and it was 
here, perhaps, that the plan was ar- 
ranged. 

“This,” says Hutchinson, “ was 
the boldest stroke which had yet been 
struck in America ” — ‘“* The die was 
now cast,” said John Adams; “ it 
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was impossible to recede They had 
passed the river, and cut away the 
bridge. Nothing remained but to 
bide the issue.” And in his diary 
he wrote, ‘* This is the most magnifi- 
cent movement of all. There is a 
dignity, a majesty, a sublimity, in 
this last effort of the patriots that I 
greatly admire. This destruction of 
the tea is so bold, so daring, so firm, 
so intrepid and inflexible, and it must 
have so important consequences, that 
I cannot but consider it as an epoch 
in history. The town of Boston was 
never more still and calm of a Sat- 
urday night than it was last night.” 

Great was the anger of government 
when it learned that the people of 
Boston had thrown the tea overboard. 
In the parliamentary debates that 
ensued, a member said, *‘ The town 
of Boston ought to be knocked about 
their ears and destroyed.” — “ Do 
you ask,” cried Lord North, ‘‘ what 
the people of Boston have done? I 
will tell you, then. They have tarred 
and feathered your subjects, plun- 
dered your merchants, burnt your 
ships, and denied all obedience to 
your authority.” Said another no- 
ble lord, ** The people of Boston have 
been the ringleaders of all the riots 
in America”; and the term Bosto- 
nian came to be the one most fre- 
quently employed in Europe to desig- 
nate an American rebel. 

With a British squadron and Brit- 
ish troops so near at hand, it seems 
strange that the “‘ Indians” were not 
interrupted. The most probable rea- 
son for this is, that something far 
more serious was expected on any 
attempt to land the tea, and that the 
authorities were glad to be thus ex- 
tricated from a serious dilemma. 

The secret of these men was so 
well kept that few of their names are 
now certainly known. Lendall Pitts, 
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one of their leaders, was the son of 
the Hon. James Pitts, and a brother 
of the Hon. John, a zealous patriot 
and member of the Provincial Con- 
gress. Dr. Thomas Young was a 
leading patriot and a talented writer 
on political and other subjects in the 
papers of theday. Paul Revere, also 
an ardent son of liberty, and one of 
those who planned the destruction 
of the tea, was an engraver, and 
afterwards a copper-founder. Major 
Thomas: Melville was a merchant, 
and, for many years, an officer in the 
Boston Custom House. On his re- 
turn home, his wife collected a little 
of the tea from his shoes, which has 
been preserved, and is now in the 
possession of Mr. Lemuel Shaw of 
Boston. Col. John Crane, by trade 
a housewright, became a skilful artil- 
lerist, and commanded the regiment 
of Massachusetts artillery with dis- 
tinction throughout the Revolution. 
So keen was his sight that he could 
see the course of the ball after its 
discharge from a cannon. Crane, 
while engaged in the hold of one of 
the tea ships, was knocked senseless 
by the fall of a derrick or a chest of 
tea upon his head. Some of his 
companions, supposing him dead, se- 
creted the body under a pile of shay- 
ings in a carpenter’s shop adjoining 
the wharf; but he soon recovered, 
having sustained no permanent in- 
jury. Col. Ebenezer Stevens, Crane’s 
partner in business, also one of the 
tea party, and a valuable officer of 
artillery, was distinguished at Still- 
water and at Yorktown, and became 
a major-general of militia. 

The event was celebrated by a con- 
temporary poet, in a song to the 
plaintive tune of ‘‘ Hosier’s Ghost,” 
a sample of which is here given: — 


Tea Party. 


** As near beauteous Boston lying 
On the gentle swelling flood ; 

Without jack or pendant flying, 
Three ill-fated tea ships rode. 


“ Just as glorious Sol was setting, 
On the wharf a numerous crew — 

Sons of Freedom, fear forgetting — 
Suddenly appeared in view. 


** O’er their heads, aloft in mid sky, 
Three bright angel forms were seen: 

This was HAMPDEN, that was SIDNEY, 
With fair Lisgrty between. 


“ Quick as thought the ships were bourded; 
Hatches burst, and chests displayed: 
Axes, hammers, help afforded: 
What a glorious crash they made!” 


The poet Trumbull thus paints the 

scene in ‘*‘ McFingal” : — 

“What furies raged, when you in sea 

In shape of Indians drowned the tea; 

When your gay sparks, fatigued to watch it, 

Assumed the moccasin and hatchet; 

With wampum'd blankets hid their laces, 

And like their sweethearts prim’d their 
faces; 

While not a red coat dared oppose, 

And scarce a tory showed his nose; 

While Hutchinson for sure retreat 

Maneuvred to his country-seat, 

And thence affrighted, in the suds 

Stole off bareheaded to the woods! ” 

It is to be hoped that Boston will 
not await the coming of another cen- 
tennial before erecting some fitting 
memorial to mark a site so memora- 
ble. Few even of our native citizens 
can now point it out. A simple block 
of granite, suitably inscribed, would 
designate it to posterity, and would 
at the same time constitute a dura- 
able and appropriate record of an im- 
perishable deed. For here, Boston 
immolated herself upon the altar of 
freedom ; here her ardent and patri- 
otic Sons of Liberty flung their bold 
defiance — not in words, but in deeds 
—full in the face of an arbitrary 
government; and on this spot they 
gave the death-blow to that consum- 
mate flower of British statesmanship, 
American taxation. 
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SCROPE; OR, THE LOST LIBRARY. 
BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 


PART IX. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THERE are people who receive a 
knowledge of men’s states of+ mind 
and of the complexion of their own 
circumstances by a method like the 
chemico-mechanical one called endos- 
mosis, —a2 quiet, unconscious trans- 
piration of impressions through phys- 
ical mediums into the mind. They 
Jind they know what somebody wishes, 
or how things are going, but very 
likely they could not tell how they 
came to know. Such people will 
sometimes sit for a whole evening 
in company apparently without any 
consciousness of what is done or 
said around them. 

Perhaps they even do not answer 
questions, nor hear what is said di- 
rectly tothem. Afterwards they can 
tell who was present, what was done, 
what was said; though at the time 
they could not tell, and did really 
not know. j 

Adrian, who possessed a pretty 
good share of this faculty of “ un- 
conscious cerebration,” as Prof. Car- 
penter calls it, had also a pretty 
good share of the more ordinary 
faculty of conscious eerebration. He 
reflected a good deal, before the time 
of his interview with Mr. Button on 
Wednesday morning, upon the whole 
situation of his affairs, and he de- 
cided that he would accept Mr. But- 
ton’s offer; proceeding somewhat as 
follows : — ss 

He felt— and with a pleasurable 
glow of honest satisfaction — that he 
was at present considered somebody. 
He remembered the curiously delight- 
ful sense. of controlling men, which 
had moved him while proving his 


case and convincing the assembly, in 
his little argument before the Scrope 
Association; the intense watchful- 
ness of the faces to which he spoke ; 
the little thrills of surprise, convic- 
tion, delight, which had moved across 
the audience like the small waves 
upon a field of grain before a light 
breeze, as he developed point after 
point in his closing summary; the 
genuine entlusiasm that had re- 
sponded at the close, — in words and 
voices, and in the far more affecting 
and conclusive form of lawful money. 
He now remembered the conscious- 
ness which, he felt, although at the 
time he had not clearly apprehend- 
ed it, had surrounded him during 
the evening of the party at Mr. But- 
ton’s, with an atinosphere stimulating 
like nitrous oxide, — the conscious- 
ness that he was an object of atten- 
tion and approving interest. ‘ Yes,” 
he said to himself, — “‘ that was it! 
It’s agreeable, no doubt, but — now, 
for instance, if it had n’t been for that 
champagny kind of excitement I 
should n’t have executed an Indian 
yell in mixed society, even to in- 
struct a German Professor! I wish I 
had n’t!” And perhaps the annoy- 
ance at a breach of etiquette com- 
mitted from an over-ready willing- 
ness to do as he was asked, and a 
real readiness to give information, 
neutralized any pleasure that came 
from having been the hero of the 
occasion. 

More direct and practical than 
this generalizing self-gratulation, was 
Adrian’s consciousness of having 
greatly risen in the estimation of the 
great capitalist, Mr. Button himself. 
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It was perfectly without intention 
that he had done so, too. Button, not 
appreciating any worth except the 
worth of doing, had been successive- 
ly surprised, pleased, and convinced, 
as Adrian could not but know, by one 
and another proof in practical and 
practicable suggestions, beginning 
’ with a simple theory of penmanship, 
and culminating in the occurrences of 
the Association meeting. Nv won- 
der. In a young man like Adrian 
there is a fund of undeveloped power 
which neither others nor the possessor 
knows of, nor can know, until a time 
comes to use it. Then it rises and 
acts as it were of itself. In cases 
where this power is great enough in 
quantity and high enough in quality, 
its spiritual elevation, its apparently 
(not really) superhuman promptness, 
adequateness, inexhaustible force and 
efficiency, entitle it to the name in 
such cases conferred. It is Genius. 
So far as Adrian’s action had partaken 
of this quality ,— not very far, though 
unquestionably to some extent. — the 
action had produced its legitimate 
results ; success in the object sought, 
and the admiring acquiescence of 
others in the means used. 

This defining, however, was no part 
of Adrian’s reflections at the moment ; 
he was simply “orienting himself,” 
— getting his bearings and deciding 
his course. He may be considered 
as a point acted on by several differ- 
ent impulses ; in fact, as the resisting 
point in a problem in the resolution 
of forces. The forces acting were 
four, to wit : — 

1. Business ; being the proposition 
which he knew perfectly well Mr. 
Button was going that morning to 
make him 

2. Study ; the lines of acquisition 
of knowledge and esthetic cultare 
towards which his own mental nature 
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impelled him, but which he must def- 
initely resign if he accepted Mr. 
Button’s offers. 

3. Betrothal ; the fulfilment of his 
engagement with Ann Button, which 
would weld him with irrevocable one- 
ness, even more than a mere business 
contract, into the circle of life where 
revolved the Button family and Dr. 
Toomston’s church ; — for this last, 
oddly enough, the young man found 
himself considering as a kind of ap- 
pendix to the Button interest; and 
having no great reverence for institu- 
tions and forms merely as such, Ad- 
rian caught himself asking, like the 
funny man in the play, whether the 
tail wagged the dog, or the dog the 
tail? 

4. There was another influence, 
however, the newest of all, and, if 
not the strongest of all, yet the deci- 
sive one at this time in bringing Ad- 
rian’s mind to determine upon the 
consent with which he resolved to 
meet Mr. Button’s offers. And yet 
it was the least distinct of all; per- 
haps even it would be most correct 
to call it an apprehension that there 
was such an influence For, what- 
ever it really was, Adrian did not 
name it even in his silent communion 
with himself; he had not*expressly 
named it, even in that unresisted and © 
sudden revelation of last evening. 
He felt that it was not best nor safe 
to name it nor to admit its presence. 
He only asked whether it was possi- 
ble that it was present. Te said, Is 
it here? and added straightway with- 
out waiting even to say No, or Yes, 
—If it is it must be put out; so 
that if he recognized it even as pos- 
sibly present, it was only to flee from 
before it. There was nothing to make 
him believe that the power in ques- 
tion was really a living force tending 
to draw him any whither — at least, 
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nothing distinct. One kiss, one song, 

-one look, one whisper. Yet when- 
ever he remembered either of these, 
—and since last evening,—as he 
now recognized with a strange feeling 
of spiritual happiness which wavered 
moment by moment into something 
like fear and pain over wrong-doing, 
with a swift shimmer like the colors 
on a changeable silk,—since last 
evening he knew all of a sudden that 
for days he had lived in one unbroken 
dream upon one or all of them, — yet 
whenever he remembered articulately 
either one, his heart beat ; he felt his 
cheeks flush; and at once, resolute 
to keep faith, he would say, No! 
and would set himself anew to the 
steady contemplation of what he had 
promised, and of the yoke to which 
he proposed to bow himself, as a 
means of effectual self-constraint to 
observe that promise. And as in 
dreams one is forever beginning some- 
thing that will not end, or avoiding 
some phantom that incessantly rises 
again, so in this dream, Adrian, shut- 
ting and shutting the door to a para- 
dise, and in resolved self-denying 
honor steadfastly turning away, for- 
ever found himself with the same 
door opening before his face, the 
lovely air of an unknown heaven 
breathing forth upon him through the 
portal, his heart and his senses ac- 
knowledging the divine abode, and 
his foot unconsciously lifted to the 
threshold. 

For, sweet as the invitation was, 
yet the strongest impulses of the 
young man—and noble ones they 
were, no doubt — called him to re- 
fuse; a generosity even unreasona- 
ble; an untried instinct of self-deni- 
al; an impulse even beyond the line 
of justice, to surrender not merely 
his rights, but his wishes, for the sake 
of seeing others happy in possessing 
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their wishes ; a conscientiousness not 
yet trained to the wise recollection 
that one’s self may no more be 
wronged than one’s fellow — all these 
ruled him. Happier than the strong 
god of the old fable, he was ruled by 
several virtues against one happiness, 
and that an unknown one. No won- 
der that that majority carried him 

So he hasted down to Mr. But- 
ton’s office as fast as he could. He 
did not know why he went so fast; 
it was to get the business over and 
done with, and lock that door. On 
arriving, he found Doctor Toomston 
seated in consultation with the pub- 
lisher, in the private office. Mr. 
Button, as Adrian entered, looked at 
his watch. 

“Ten minutes ahead of time, hay? 
Wal, that’s better ’n ten minutes be- 
hind,” he observed, not ill-naturedly, 
adding, in his half-sarcastic way, 
“*Go not before ye be sent,’ is a 
good rule in business as well as in 
Scripture ; ain’t it, Doctor?” 

*“*T can’t refer you to that text,” 
said the doctor, with a smile, — * it’s 
not in my Cruden, Mr. Button.” 

“Wal, it’s good sense all the 
same. But 1’m glad to see ye, Ad- 
rian; and now seddown and look 
over this memorandum for a minute, 
while I finish with the doctor.” And 
giving Adrian a stout filed document, 
he pointed to a seat, and resumed 
his consultation with the clergyman. 
Adrian, unfolding the paper, found 
it. headed, ‘‘ Burron THEOLOGICAL 
Seminary”; and the surprise with 
which he read this noble title was not 
diminished when he beheld, as he 
read, a plan, worked out in consid- 
erable detail, for a complete institu- 
tion. It was provided with a “ form 
of sound words,” or profession of 
faith, of the strictest old-fashioned 
orthodoxy and compactest verbal 
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architecture, to be signed by all the 
professors forever ; a set of professor- 
ships, and a well-digested course of 
study, were set forth ; even the blank 
“ Form of a Bequest” was added at 
the end, after the pleasing model of 
the catalogue of Rutgers College in 
New Jersey, with five different alter- 
natives, adapted to the more general 
or more special ways in which any 
moribund might probably prefer to 
have the institution profit by his de- 
cease, and as if to be distributed to 
all wealthy persons intending death. 
He had read it carefully through, and 
sat considering, when the capitalist 
said, suddenly, — 

“ Wal, Adrian, — have ye agreed 
upon a verdict?” 

“Why,” said the young man, “I 
see what there is there.” 

‘* Seems to me you speak as if you 
was thinkin of something that is n’t 
there?” 

‘‘T was noticing the assortment of 
Theologies,” said Adrian, ‘‘ and I did 
think of a couple of chairs that I 
should have added to the list, even 
if I had dropped two to make room 
for them.” 

“Indeed, young man?” said Doc- 
tor Toomston, mounting rapidly into 
the sacred desk ; for the good old di- 
vine had, even from his one or two 
brief interviews with Adrian, become 
imbued with a deep distrust of his 
character and influence. If he could 
have prevented it, Mr. Button would 
not have called this unregenerate 
youth into their counsels ; and he was 
wroth in advance with whatever ob- 
servation Adrian should make ; — 
“Indeed, young man? It will be a 
fine thing to know your mind respect- 
ing an institution which, we hope, 
will be a school of the prophets long 
after we three are resting beneath 
the clods of the valley.” — 
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“There, Adrian,” put in Mr But- 
ton, ‘*you see the doctor wants to 
know whether Saul also is among the 
prophets !” 

Adrian, however abundant in sweet 
and kindly impulses, was by.no means 
deficient in the sterner ones. Indeed, 
if his tendency to benevolent actions 
was unregulated and excessive, his 
tendency to resist every semblance 
of injustice or imposition was cer- 
tainly not less so; nor had he the 
self-control of experience, that waits 
to consider its own impulse before 
even revealing what it is, and then 
waits again to consider how and when 
best to reveal it. Ile had also already 
instinctively felt the hostility of the 
clergyman’s sentiments, and he heard 
it now rasp anew in the sharp tones 
of his voice. He answered there- 
fore, with perceptible emphasis: 
*¢ Doctor Toomston, I believe J shall 
not ‘rest beneath the clods of the 
valley’; I hope for a happier future. 
I think the habit of assuming that we 
are in the grave, is a heathen habit 
of thought and a heathen expression, 
and not Christian at all. Now, these 
professorships are : Historical Theol- 
ogy, Exegetical Theology (and Bib- 
lical Literature), Ecclesiastical 'The- 
ology, Systematic Theology, Polemic 
Theology, Didactic Theology, and 
Pastoral Theology. All I have to 
say is, that even if I had to omit two 
of those, I would have two other 
professorships: of Practical Theol- 
ogy, and of the Christian Religion.” 

‘¢ Well, sir,” said the divine, as he 
rose and took his hat, ‘*‘ whenever 
you will endow those chairs, we will 
try to reap the advantage of your 
great wisdom and ripe Christian ex- 
perience.” 

“Don’t go, Doctor,” said Mr. But- 
ton,—‘‘I’m sorry you and Adrian 
don’t hitch horses no better; but I 
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want ye to hear what I’m a-goin to 
say to him, for it may have a bearin 
on the futer of the church, and may 
bring him under savin influences, 
too. Youhain’t noright to miss that 
opportunity.” 

But Doctor Toomston was not at 
present in a disposition to seek the 
enlistment in his flack of so black a 
sheep. He would rather have bought 
the certainty of his exclusion with a 
great sum. Nor is it strange that 
the good old gentleman, having lived 
so long in conditions that made him 
a kind of pope,—or, should the 
diminutive of affection be used, a 
kind of poppet? — was intolerant of 
what seemed to him such presump- 
tion. And having,at the same time 
a good deal of sense under all his 
habit of domineering in things spiri- 
tual, he was, thongh he did not 
know it, afraid. Here was a young 
fellow who said, ** You’re only aman. 
Come down out of your sacred desk, 
and let’s see if you are right or 
wrong.” And he was in the right to 
be afraid. It would have been an 
injustice to expect him to appear 
well on an arena from which his 
whole life had estranged him. And 
it would have risked a terrible low- 
ering of himself in the eyes of his 
powerful parishioner. So, with real 
wisdom, and a sufficient show of 
dignity, he solemnly withdrew, plead- 
ing important duties, and hoping that 
all Mr. Button’s counsels and plans 
might be guided and overruled if 
necessary, for the best. 

‘Overruled, hay?” commented 
the publisher, when his pastor had 
departed; ‘I reckon I know jest 
what I want, all the same. Now the 
old man thinks he’s sejested the hull 
o’ that are seminary to me, and it 
does him a heap 0° good to think so. 
All right! I could n’t git the right 
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influence to bear if he didn’t. Them 
parsons do hang together most re- 
markable.— Wal, I'll talk to ye 
another time about the Seminary. 
But fust of all, my boy, I really wish 
you could see your way clear to jine 
the church. I come to this city 
more ’n twenty-five years ago. I 
had n’t more’n looked round, before 
I made up my mind that that very 
thing was the best one thing I could 
do, andI did it. And it’s been a 
great deal o’ money in my pocket 
every year since that time.” 

The perfect good faith of this rec- 
ommendation of what may be called 
an American simony, which contem- 
plated not exactly buying the Holy 
Ghost, or even church preferment, 
with money, the same crime turned 
end for end, viz. buying money with 
position in the church, — the evident 
and entire sincerity’ of this advice 
startled while it amused Adrian. But 
he was at the moment in a comply- 
ing attitude of mind towards Mr. 
Button, and not in a critical one; 
and he only answered that he would 
certainly do as he was requested 
whenever he should find himself a 
fit person. 

This particular ceremonial was 
however not what the publisher had 
chiefly at heart ; for he accepted this 
answer without comment, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the main business 
of the occasion. 

*¢ Now, about our affairs. You see, 
there’s more in you than I thought. 
If I’d seen as much of ye ’t other day 
as I have now, I’d a made ye a distink 
proposition then, instead o’ talkin 
kinder round the question. I liked 
the way you did up that meetin Mon- 
day. You put the case fustrate. I 
ain’é no hand at chin-music, but I 
know a good style on’t. 

‘** Wal; the long and the short on’t 
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is, Adrian, I want a partner. My 
business here’s enough for any ordi- 
nary man, and within a. year or two 
my outside concerns have got so that 
I’ve been a-workin double tides this 
two or three years, and I can barely 
keep up. Then I’ve got some views 
for the futer— but they ’ll keep for 
the present. But I can’t go on this 
way alone. My son won’t be no 
great staff to my old age, I expect. 
Fur’s I c’n see he’ll be lucky to keep 
his wits. No use thinkin about that. 
And I must, too; for if anything 
should happen to me, ’t won’t do for 
William to have control of my prop- 
erty. It’s a trustee of my estate 
that I’ve got to provide for, as much 
as a partner in business.” 

Thus opening at once the main 
features of his purpose, Mr. Button 
proceeded at some length to set forth 
his wishes, which were judiciously 
intermingled from time to time with 
compliments to Adrian’s abilities, 
and compliments to his own perspi- 
cacity in discerning the same. He 
finally stated to Adrian a distinct 
proposition, to become his partner, to 
have the management of his corres- 
pondence and general office business 
at first ; and to work into the control 
of the training department, as it 
might be called, being that of the 
chotce and management of agents 
and canvassers, as soon as practica- 
ble; to give whatever aid he could 
in all other undertakings of Mr. But- 
ton, so far as desired; and to act, 
should the occasion arise and the 


faction at finding such valuable busi- 
ness qualifications in one whose pro- 
posed very close connection with his 
family made their possession pecu- 
liarly important, and he suggested 
how greatly the same connection 
would promote and strengthen the 
arrangement he wished; and he 
ended with a specification of the first 
enterprise to be carried through un- 
der the new reign — the issue of his 
proposed “* History of the Bible.” ‘If 
I can git that shoved under folkses 
noses as handsomely as you put 
them pints Monday, that book’ll 
make a few-roar, certain — and a 
good many roar too, it’s my opinion. 
And there hain’t no sech chance 
been offered to a young man in New 
York city this fifty years, I reckon. 
— Wal, Adrian?” 

What Mr. Button said was doubt- 
less quite true. Adrian had only to 
say one syllable, and he was rich. 
Nor was he one of those imperfectly 
erganized persons who are indiffer- 
ent to riches. Money is like other 
temptations: not to resist it is wick- 
ed ; but not to appreciate it is foolish. 
And Adrian had come with the defi- 
nite resolve to say this Yes, as being 
the short straight road to the honora- 
ble performance of all his promises, 
and to a creditable and perhaps suf- 
ficiently useful position in life. 

But at this last moment he found 
in himself a profound reluctance ; just 
as many an intending suicide has 
stopped when the cold steel touched 
his flesh, or when the cup with the 


means be provided, as trustee, or as «dose poured out was sloped towards 


guardian, or both, under such proper ° 


instrument as Mr. Button should 
execute for the purpose. A liberal 
revenue, by a percentage on the 
whole business income of the con- 
cern, was provided. In conclusion 
he referred to his unexpected satis- 


his open mouth, or when already 
bent over the dark cold water. He 
absolutely could not utter the word 
which he had as it were lying ready 
made upon the very tip of his tongue. 
But this reluctance was from ‘no 
victory of selfish wishes over unself- 
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ish resolutions What Mr. Button 
had been rehearsing had brought be- 
fore him with renewed vividness con- 
siderations that it was quite right for 
him to pause upon. It was a pro- 
found love of the good and the beau- 
tiful and the true, a profound horror 
of the evil and the ugly, that bore 
his soul backward from the verge to 
which his reason and his will had 
brought him. Even the unusual kind- 

‘ ness and softness of Mr. Button’s 
manner, while it affected Adrian 
deeply, yet — and to his astonish- 
ment—repelled him strongly. No 
wonder, however; it is always so 
with affectionate demonstrations from 
the unfit. 

So he hesitated at the very last 
moment; he was .seeing with the 
swift vividness of a strong imagina- 
tion ‘all the distress of future years: 
the interminable company of bitter- 
minded women ; an imbecile and bru- 
tal-mannered ward furious at being 
deprived of the control of his own 
property ; a hard slavery to business, 
and loss after loss of all the knowl- 
edges that he loved ; a shrinkage and 
hardening of life instead of its expan- 
sion; — no wonder that the dollar 
question did not greatly weigh with 
him. A valid check to bearer for the 
whole of Mr. Button’s means, waiting 
only for his fingers to close upon it, 
— but indeed it was something very 
like the equivalent of such a paper 
that he was delaying over, — such a 
check all ready before him, or even 
the sum itself in actual money, — in 
the mood of the moment, — would 


phantoms of values with which the 
frugal reverence of the Chinese cheats 
the ghosts of their dead. 

But the tenderness of men like 
Mr. Button is not to be trifled with. 
It is too unnatural a condition not to 
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be almost a mortifjcation in itself; 
and especially if it is not responded 
to, it is likely to react into an excess 
of violence. This Adrian felt; but 
indeed all these phases of feeling had 
been passing through his mind while 
Mr. Button spoke. So he paused 
but a very few moments before re- 
plying. As the capitalist ceased 
speaking, Adrian, who had been look- 
ing at him, naturally looked down as 
one who considers. Mr. Button, sur- 
prised at even this pause, repeated 
his last words, with some impatience 
of tone, — 

“ Wal, Adrian?” 

*“T mean to accept,” said Adrian 
at last, frankly, and yet with an ef- 
fort, and a shade of constraint in his 
voice, — ‘* but I want to know about 
one or two matters of detail.” 

‘Mean to accept?” replied Mr. 
Button, with some asperity, but not 
yielding entirely to his dissatisfac- 
tion,—‘* why don’t ye, then? We 
can fix up the details afterwards, 
can’t we?” . 

** Well then, — just one thing that 
troubles me,” said Adrian, almost 
ashamed of himself, and yet uncon- 
sciously,— and perhaps in conse- 
quence of that very embarrassment, 
bringing up the most dangerous 
subject he could have suggested, —- 
not that it was not the right thing to 
do, — “just one thing. You don’t 
know what some of your tenants are 
using your real estate for. Now, 
could I have a chance to show you 
the facts, and have some of those ~ 


,infamous places cleaned out?” 
have affected him as much as the , 


Mr. Button was angry, instantly ; 
triply angry ; with a sense of kind- 
ness abused,.a sense of being imper- 
tinently meddled with, and last and 
hottest, and least conscious of all, 
with an apprehension lest he should 
be forced to know something that he 
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did not mean to know, and so made 
to lose rent. ; 

“| have n’t a piece of real esta’ 
that is n’t in the hands of perfectly 
. respectable men,” he said— “ not 
one. Ifthere’s any irregularity it’s 
against my express orders, and they 
don’t like it no better’n Ido; and 
they ll stop it as soon as they can. 
Sech things will naterally happen in 
a city like this, without anybody ’s 
bein to blame. But my real estate’s 
all satisfactory to me, and I can’t 
break up my leases, either, jest to 
' please your squeamishness, Adrian.” 

All this was excuse, and bad ex- 
cuse too, and Mr. Button knew it, 
and the knowledge made him grow 
angrier as he spoke. 

“Wal, I snum!” he exclaimed, in 
continuation, with the New Eng- 
lander’s attempt to get the relief of 
an oath without the guilt of it—‘“TI 
snum! I might a known, after all, 
how ’t would be! I’dadarn sight 
better a waited and let ye come 
askin me. Offered sarvice allers 
stinks, my old father used to say. 
I’m sorry I offered it to ye. I’m 
sorry, almost, I offered any sarvice 
to old Van Braam too.» Confound 
sech a high-flyin crowd! I guess if 
I should send him in a bill for rent 
o them premises he occupies, he’d 
find out, and so he would about that 
secretaryship o his’n, if I didn’t 
keep him in it. I don’t think no 
great o him; I’d jest as lief any- 
body ’d know that; so I would that 
I’ll stick by those of my blood — if 
they ’ll let me. Wal, I’ve a great 
mind, jest this minute, to cut off all 
round, and let every man skin his 
own skunks. General Jackson said 
he heard of a man once that made 
an independent fortin a mindin his 
own business. That’s the way I 
made mine too. And if you ever 
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do make one, Adrian, it’ll be the 
same way, I can tell ye that!” 

‘** But I did not mean to displease 
you, my dear sir,” said Adrian, who 
did not know the secret of what a 
sarcastic wit once called “ the virtu- 
ous indignation of a guilty con-. 
science,” — ‘‘T meant to do you a 
real service, and I thought you would 
be glad of it.” 

“O yes, — wal, I hain’t no doubt 
on’t, Adrian— not a bit. You’re 
like the Baptist minister that had 
been a-layin down the law to God 
Almighty in his prayer, and then 
apologized by sayin, ‘Oh Lord, we 
don’t presume to dictate, but only 
to advise!’ You ’re altogether too 
fast, — altogether. You must n’t be 
in sech a hurry, or you ’ll find you ’ve 
washed more close’n yec’n hang out, 
right off !” 

Adrian was too much displeased 
with the vulgar anger of Mr. Button, 
to take any note of the interesting 
illustration which these observations 
afforded, of the natural tendency of 
strong rude intellects to the use of 
such concentrated wisdom as these 
proverbial and anecdotic enforce- 
ments. Yet they were signs of na- 
tive powers which might have made 
the vulgar angry brute a great ora- 
tor. Intense passion, pictorial rep- 
resentation of it—-what more is 
needed to sway a popular assembly ? 
Indeed, it was an obscure conscious- 
ness of these very powers that made 
Mr. Button wish to be a member of 
Congress, or a public man of some 
kind; and one of his motives for se- 
curing Adrian’s confidential services 
was, a half-defined purpose of mak- 
ing some sort of a finishing precep- 
tor of him—a piece of literary 
sand-paper, so to speak. But his 
wrath was inexpressibly repellent to 
Adrian, and far more so was his 
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reference to the assistance he had 
conferred upon Mr. Van Braam. “I 
don’t think I can possibly expose 
myself to any such suggestions as 
that,” was Adrian’s feeling, and un- 
der this apprehension of personal 
indignity, his predetermined Yes in- 
‘stantly turned into an approximate 
No. He rose at once, saying, — 

** Well then ; I can’t expect you to 
continue your offer, since I have been 
so unfortunate as to offend you so 
much. You are quite right in calling 
it a liberal one; I never heard any- 
thing more handsome ; and although 
I look upon it as withdrawn, I am 
really and very thankful to you for 
having made it.” And he held out 
his hand to the publisher : 

“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Button ; 
and he put his two hands to the back 
of his thick, strong neck ; — ‘* wait a 
minute. There’s that pain again. 
It’s queer. Sometimes I think I’m 
altogether done up. Seddown, sed- 
down. You’re too fast.” 

Adrian resumed his seat, but kept 
his hat in his hand. Mr. Button sat 
silent, evidently recovering his self- 
command. After a few minutes he 
said, — 

‘“‘There ’s no use in concludin now, 
—TI had n’t no call to fly off the han- 
dle, whether‘or no. I won’t take an 
answer from ye to-day. It’s too 
important a matter to hurry But 
you’ve got my proposition, any way. 
Now go and mull it over at your lei- 
sure. Take time for it; and make 
up your mind deliberately.” 

Certainly this was fair reasoning ; 
and Adrian, feeling that he could not 
refuse, assented, and so went away. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


As Adrian purposed to set out for 
Hartford the same afternoon, he went 
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from Mr. Button’s office to his board. 
ing-place, with intent to prepare for 
departure. He went leisurely, and 
stopped, as was his custom on occa- 
sion, to see divers sights, and more , 
particularly to examine the stock in 
trade of one or two print-shops, in 
order to find, if. he could, a suitable 
substitute for the unhappy print which 
he had destroyed from over Mr. Van 
Braam’s mantel-piece. 

In choosing this picture he expe- 
rienced a good deal of difficulty. His 
modest finances would not admit of 
a good oil-painting, or water-color 
drawing ; what people call a “ chro- 
nfo,” he despised almost to a Rusk- 
inic extreme; the various sun-pic- 
tures he truly estimated as studies 
rather than pictures, so that he was left 
to do the best he could with engrav- 
ings. Sohe examined lithographs and 
steel engravings, etchings and mez- 
zotints ; landscapes, sacred subjects, 
comic pictures, domestic and senti- 
mental groups, war-pictures, portraits, 
historical scenes, in endless variety, 
trying to choose something with 
thought enough to bear acquaintance, 
with happiness endugh of some kind, 


* whether human, animal, or the repre- 


sentative happiness of joyous land- 
scape, to be a comfort, and with 
artistic merit enough to bear fair 
criticism. A good copy of Henriquel- 
Dupont’s immense plate of Dela- 
roche’s Hemicycle tempted him, but 
were too big and too costly. A 
Marie Antoinette before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal after the same pow- 
erful master, the noble Ecce Homo 
after Guercino, a dark, cold, strong 


-_picture of Odin speeding over the 


northern snows on some errand of 
death, with his raven at his side, 
Kaulbach’s weird battle of the phan- 
toms, fighting again in the air over 
the heads of the furious fleshly war- 
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riors on the earth, he examined and 
rejected. Asad or gloomy thought, 
whether great or small, complex or 
simple, weak or strong, is no good 
possession, if to be used alone. Next 
he found a large photograph of the 
pyramidsand theSphinx,whoseexcep- 
tional portrait value redeemed it out 
of the class of mere studies; and he 
was specially attracted by the funny 
expression of undismayed joviality 
upon the gigantic battered phiz of 
the Sphinx, who seemed to “ come 
up smiling” from her terrific punish- 
ment by the ages, although their 
pounding had beaten a vast hollow 
where her venerable nose had orig- 
inally been. Yet upon reflection 
this picture, while a capital one to 
be included in a portfolio, seemed 
too peculiar to be placed alone in a 
sitting-room. In such a place, gen- 
iality and breadth of association, not 
grimness and separated quaintness, 
are wanted. Then came Hamon’s 
’ delightful little fancy, “* Ma Sceur n’y 
ést pas” ; then Holman Hunt’s but- 
glar-like “ Light of the World.” At 
last, just as he was on the point of 
. giving over the pursuit for that time, 
he found what he wantedj— a steel 
engraving it was, broad in execution, 
yet so soft in parts that at first sight 
you took it fora lithograph. It had 
no name, nor any designation of 
either painter or engraver; but its 
level, strong meadow plane, its tong, 
long vista straight and far into the 
distance, its perfect atmospheric per- 
spective, the enjoying, powerful, 
thoughtful skill of the whole manage- 


ment, proved it to be after Rousseau. - 


It was a partly wooded foreground, 
from which you looked out beyond 
and through one open glade after an- 
other, until you seemed to glide miles 
upon miles away to the distant hori- 
zon, carried evenly and resolutely by 
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the strong will of the artist, over the 
vast and fertile plain. In the shade 
of this foreground sat a young couple, 
the lady with some work, the gentle- 
man reading to her. That was all— 
but it was enough. Paying what was 
asked, without bargaining, Adrian 
took it under his arm and passed on, 
well pleased. 

At entering the door of his tempo- 
rary abode, the servant handed him 
a letter, which, she said, had been 
left there for him some time before. 
The superscription was in the hand- 
writing of Miss Ann Button, and 
something wasenclosed. With acuri- 
ous mixture of presentiments, Adrian 
hastened up to his hall-bedroom, and 
opened the letter. The enclosure was 
the ring which he had last seen on 
Miss Button’s finger, — the engage- 
ment ring which he had given her,— 
and the letter was a peremptory dis- 
missal, dated about an hour back. 


Thus it ran: — 

Deak ApRIAN:—It is with much pain 
that I send you back yourring. I have for 
some time been convinced that it would be a 
greater mistake to keep on with my engage- 
ment to you, than to discontinue it. Recent 
occurrences have made me more certain of 
this than ever ; and the prayers and counsels 
of ou@ whom I revere almost as a parent, 
have this very day, and not for the first time, 

me, not to be unequally yoked with 
an unbeliever. I have been greatly wounded 
by recent expressions of yours upon religious 
subjects, and so has my mother. Itis with 
her advice as well as that of my beloved | 
pastor that I now act. We had better not 
see each other for the present. Let us, how- 
ever, still be friends. I wish you every hap- 
piness in this life and a better prepa- 
ration for that which is to come. Some 
things which I have observed have made me 
think that you have already discovered a 
more congenial companion than I could have 
been. I need not forgive her, for she has 
not done anything wrong, in this matter at 
least. Yet I cannot conscientiously ask the 
blessing of Heaven on any human relations 
unhallowed by the consolations of religion. 
May you be brought to know your sinful con- 
dition before it shall be forever too late. 


Your Friend, 
Axx J. Burton. 
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Adrian read this stiff and cold letter 
—a very corpse of a letter— twice 
through, with feelings that seemed to 
him thoroughly improper ina rejected 
lover. He wanted to laugh, and- to 
hurra, in fact. ‘I ought to be mor- 
tified, seems to me,” he said to him- 
self, “ and here I am, feeling like a 
prisoner unexpectedly let out of 
jail!” And catching a glimpse of 
his own delighted countenance in the 
glass, he did laugh aloud, in spite 
of propriety. 

Then he set himself to consider 
what might be the facts of the case. 
Had he been to blame by neglecting 
Ann, or in being too attentive to 
others? Certainly not, unless — and 
here his conscience did give him a 
sort of dig — certainly not, unless in 
the case of Civille. With her name 


a profound wave of happiness and 
hope swept through the young man's 
And he no longer resisted it ; 


soul. 
he floated away into the dream-world 
of love. He had never known of it 
before; the thrill and glow of his 
own emotion— when he came to a 
consciousness of his thoughts — al- 
most scared him. Then, with an ef- 
fort, he resumed his process of .rem- 
iniscence. He had been as attentive 
to Ann as she would permit. But 
her cold close nature had mostly 
forbidden even the discreet intimacy 
which is thought proper in such cases. 
How cold and secretive she was, ap- 
peared plainly enough in her utter 
silence about these recent griefs of 
hers,. until the last moment, in the 
severe air of reproving sanctity with 
which she conferred damnation on 
her lover, and in the prompt and 
almost brisk decision with which she 
cast him out of her—hands. But 
again; had he done wrong in the 
matter of Civille? He thought and 
thought; he could not see that he 
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had. At the most, he had without 
consciousness or intention suddenly 
found himself dangerously delighting 
in her; and as soon as he saw this, 
he had in good faith tried a short 
road out ‘of the peril, without even 
waiting to see whether his wish co- 
incided with his duty. And on this 
short road, he had received already 
two stout and unexpected rebuffs, 
from the very persons in whose in- 
terests he had been Acting, and acting 
in perfect disregard of any prefer- 
ences of his own. Mr. Button had 
shown him very plainly that he meant 
to permit no ethical views to be con- 
founded with his financiering. And 
now Ann, for whom solely — except 
so far as the keeping of his own faith 
with her might be a separate motive— 
for whom solely except for this, he 
was escaping away from heavenas fast 
as he could, stood up and thrust him 
irresistibly back. ‘‘It is good that 
I did not stop to think about it all,” 
reflected Adrian, “or I believe I 
should have spoken first!” And 
he yielded to the stroke thus aimed 
at him, without wish or thought of 
warding or returning it; back he 
hastened into paradise as fast as he 
could. 

First he sat down and wrote, 
briefly, but kindly, for he felt so 
happy that he wished well to every- 
body in the world, to Mr. Button, 
enclosing Ann’s note, and saying 
that this step of hers totally changed 
all the relations of the parties to each 
other; and that accordingly it was 
necessary to postpone all their pro- 
posed business plans for the present. 
And he explained that he believed 
Ann had really done what was best 
for all concerned, and expressed what 
he really felt: sincere regard for her, 
and respect for the perspicacity 
which had discerned the state of her 
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own feelings, and for the decision 
which had so promptly acted upon 
them. 

Then he completed his small task 
of packing up. Then he took his pic- 
ture under his arm and hastened to 
Mr. Van Braam’s. He found Civille 
in the parlor, but not alone. She 
had lying on her lap a little baby, 
rather dark-complexioned, and with 
black eyes, that kicked and crowed 
while she played with it and laughed 
with it. The mother stood by,—a 
rather good-looking mulatto woman, 
with that glossy, wavy hair which 
indicates some mixture of Indian 
blood, and with that combination of 
intense passionate and lowering looks 
in her features, which is so often 
seen in the negro-Indian half-breed. 

“TY can’t bear to have you carry the 
dear little thing away,” Civille was 
just saying, as Adrian was shown 
in. “I’m ever so much obliged to 

@ you, Mrs. Barnes,” she continued, as 
she exchanged greetings with her 
visitor, ‘* for letting me have her so 
long. You’ll bring her again, won’t 
you?” 

Mrs. Barnes promised; but the 
baby, having the babyish faculty of 
knowing who loved it, felt the strong 
sweet yearning that surrounded her, 
and at being held out to its own 
mother, set up a terrible howl. Mrs. 
Barnes’ bright black eyes flashed with 
unreasoning anger. 

“Not if you make my child love 
you better than me!” But she 
added in a moment, “‘ Beg pardon, 
miss, but it hurt me to see her cry 
at having to come back tome. I’ve 
got a terrible temper. And God 
knows it’s but a bad home the little 
thing will get with me, and a right 
poor prospect. Thank you kindly; 
and I’ll be sure and bring her. Per- 
haps it would be the best thing could 
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happen to her, after all, to forget her 
own mother entirely.” 

“Good-bye, dear,” satd Civille, 
kissing the poor little thing, ‘* we’ll 
both love you, baby. And Mrs. 
Barnes, I’ll do anything I can for 
you too; for baby’s sake and for 
your own.” 

**You’re very good, I’m sure, 
miss,” said Mrs. Barnes, as she with- 
drew. 

“‘That’s the poor little baby they 
turned out of the Shadowing Wings 
last week,” said Civille to Adrian, 
her beautiful eyes full of tears as she 
spoke ; — ** Dear little funny thing! 
I’ll tell you a secret, cougin Adrian,” 
she continued, — ‘I mean to adopt 
that little girl, if her mother will give 
her to me.” 

** Do you?” said Adrian, who was 
not in any mood of mind to disap- 
prove or oppose any wish of Civille’s 
— atleast directly —‘ that is very 
lovely in you.” 

“TI did not tell Mrs. Barnes so; 
but I wanted to.” 

Now, lovely as Adrian found the 
disposition which was impelling Ci- 
ville, this particular baby, if any ex- 
isting baby, was not the precise one 
to which he would on the whole have 
first directed her maternal instincts. 
But he had too much tact — and his 
sentiments towards Civille at present 
reinforced that tact—to say just 
that. So he executed a flank move- 
ment. 

“You must consider one imme- 
diate question, and one future one, 
before you fully decide,” he said, . 
“for a real adoption, you know, is 
for life.” ; 

*“‘ Yes, —I know it.” 

“Well; I think you were telling 
me one day about your pets that 
died?” 

“Yes,” said Civille, as a sad look 
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came over her face,—‘*my poor 
little canary, my little dog —all of 
them —” + 

“¢ All my little ones,—all!’” 
quoted Adrian. “But, my dear 
cousin, will you please also to con- 
sider what your father or yourself 
also told me about your own health 
having somewhat failed since you 
came to this house to live? And I 
know, myself, that you are not as 
strong as you ought tobe. Anybody 
can see it that knows how to look at 
faces. Please to confess that you 
are more nervous, and more easily 
tired, than you ought to be.” 

“ Yes, —Iam,” said Civille ; “ but 
what do you mean, Adrian?” 

“ And see how magnificently your 
plants grow,” continued he, pointing 
to the luxuriant leafage and rich 
blooms in the little flower room. Ci- 
ville looked, but was more puzzled 
than ever. 

“ You live here, and don’t perceive 
what I do, who come from the coun- 
try. The moment I was well within 
New York city, I felfthe air to be 
dead, and dirty. It feels so and 
smells so to me all thetime. I don't 
believe I could bear to be locked into 
such an infected place for life. Now 
that same difficulty is worse here in 
this old house, for it does not ven- 
tilate well; you. know your father 
keeps it as much shut up as he can, 
and the drainage certainly is not 
right. I know it isn’t, for I never 
come in here without being reminded 
of it. And remember that plants 
will flourish in air that is abominable 
for animals. It is this close old house 
that killed your poor little pets, Ci- 
ville ; it is keeping your own health 
down; and if you do adopt this nice 
little baby, don’t you do it while you 
live here.” 

The force of the facts, and the 
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earnestness of the manner in which 
they were put, made Civille look very 
thoughtful ; she considered a moment, 
and then agreed that she would at 
least wait a little. 

*¢ Ask Doctor Veroil,” said Adrian ; 
“he’s aman of capital good sense 
as well as a kind heart ; he likes you, 
and he ’ll give you the right advice. 
In fact, I’ll abide by what he says 
—I’m not afraid to promise that in 
advance. I wish you would too!” 

Adrian felt quite safe in this offer ; 
for the truth is that he promised him- 
self to see the doctor and get him well 
primed before Civille should have a 
chance at him. But he resumed: — 

‘** That is the immediate consider- 
ation that Imeant. The distant one 
is not so pressing, but it is worth 
considering. You ought to re- 
member the chances that this little 
girl will grow up bad, in spite of you. 
She is not of a hopeful strain. Have 
you looked at Mrs. Barnes’ eyes? 
There are some very wicked looks in 
that woman’s face. I haven’t the 
honor of Mr. Barnes’ acquaintance ” 

** Oh, don’t,” said Civille, tearfully. 
** Adrian, -why do you fight my poor 
little baby so?” 

* Dear Civille,” said Adrian, “ an- 
swer me one question. Had you 
thought of either of those things 
yourself ?.” 

“Why —no.” 

“Then wasn’t it best that you 
should be brought to consider both 
sides of the question?” 

“«__ Yes —I suppose so,” said the 
young lady, who very naturally hated 
to admit it. 

“ And if I was really fighting the 
little thing,” said Adrian, *‘ how evi- 
dent it is that my policy would be to 
get it here as soon as possible, since 
I believe this house unhealthy for 
it?” 
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So Civille was silenced, if not con- 
vinced. ‘But she agreed to ask Dr. 
Veroil about it; and then she asked 
what was in the parcel. The picture 
was produced, and was liked; and 
was found to fit sufficiently well in 
the frame which had so long dis- 
played the agonies of the Dying 
Camel. Then Civille returned to the 
_ sofa where they had been sitting, and 
Adrian too came and sat by her 
where he had sat before. He said, 

* Cousin Civille, I would like to 
hold your two hands once more just 
for a moment, before I go back to 
Hartford this afternogn.” 

“Yes,” she said, promptly and 
simply, and held them out to him. 
He took fhem, crossing his own, as 
he had done at the room of Mrs. 
Babbles in Depau Row, and looked 
once more into the deep limpid gray 
eyes. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ you mustn’t! 
You must n’t put me asleep again, 
cousin Adrian!” 

“I won't,” he replied. And the 
emotion that arose within him gave 
her a troubled feeling; and an ex- 
pression of perplexity, with a shade 


of apprehension, came over her face. 


“* What is it?” she asked, with a shy 
smile and a faint blush. 

‘Dear Civille,” he said, ** some- 
thing has happened to me to-day that 
I should have said I ought to feel 
sorry for, and I am as glad as I can 
be. And it has explained something 
else, that I was afraid about before ; 
but now I am glad of it. And still 
something else has happened which 
most people would think me very 
foolish for doing; but I believe you 
will think I am right.” 

“What a string of riddles!” said 
Civille, looking more perplexed than 
before, but yet somewhat comforted 
by the earnest gladness of Adrian’s 
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tone and manner. ‘ What a string 
of riddles! And is any reward of- 
fered for the best answers to your 
three conundrums?” she said, almost 
gayly. ; 

“A reward? No, I am not offer- 
ing one; I am seeking one; before I 
have earned it, too. Civille, what is 
the reason that instead of wanting 
to keep things secret from you, as I 
usually do with other people, I always 
enjoy the idea of telling you?” 

“Why, you have never told me 
much,” she said. »« 

“ Haven’t 1?” he replied, impul- 
sively. She blushed again and looked 
down, and he felt her draw a jittle 
away from him. But he held Yast, 
and hastened. ‘‘ Wait just a moment,” 
he said, ‘I am going away. —Civille, 
Mr. Button has offered me a partner- 
ship, and I have refused.” 

She: looked up with surprise, yet 
not with displeasure. 

“JT had decided to accept, this 
morning, though.” 

“* What changed your mind so sud- 
denly ?” asked the young lady. 

“ Chiefly,” he said, ‘‘ Ann’s note, 
which I received afterward, dismiss- 
ing me.” 

Civille started, and looked up at 
him with a mixture in her expression 
of sorrow with something that Adrian 
could not quite make out. But his 
carefulness and deliberation did not 
last him any longer.. ‘“ Yes,” he 
said, ** she wrote to me that she would 
not be unequally yoked with an un- 
believer. That was Doctor Toom- 
ston’s text Sunday. Perhaps he 
meant me. She says he advised her, 
at any rate. So did her mother, she 
says. But, Civille, she was right. 
She did not love me, norI her. It 
is you that I love. Civille, love 
me?” 

‘“T love you, Adrian,” she said, 
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softly, but with a feeling too deep 
for passion, and blushing a little, she 
looked for a moment, as she spoke, 
directly into his eyes; and she re- 
ceived, and returned, the kiss that he 
gave her. 

“Yes, Adrian, I love you. 
ought not to have said it. 
not to have kissed you 
please! Don’t, dear!” 

For he was, naturally enough, 
seeking to draw her still nearer. But 
the beseechinz tone of the last words 
was too urgent to be resisted, and he 
could not but withdraw a little, as 
her two slender hands, with soft im- 
pulse, even pushed him a little away. 

“T can’t,” she said. “‘ Dear Adrian, 
I know what you said, last evening, 
and I have been wickedly happy ever 
since. I should haye kept on so, too. 
But I did not know this would hap- 
pen. Poor Ann! 
anybody love her!” 

Adrian did not know what to make 
of this mingling of confession of love, 
of reprobation and refusal of it, and 
of discursive benevolence. 

“Nor you either, it would seem,” 
he replied, almost discontentedly. 
*“T don’t understand it at all, Civille. 
I felt so sure! Well, I had no right 
to. But you don’t mean it, Civille?” 

“Yes I do, dear. And you will 
say I am right when I tell you the 


But I 
I ought 
Let go, 


She will not let - 
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reasons. Now, you must n’t look dis- 
pleased. Dear Adrian, if I hadn’t 
thought about you more than I had 
any business to, could I have had an 
answer all reasoned out, ready for 
you now?” 

It was true; the fact that she had 
indulged in dreaming of him even as 
a refused lover, was in some way an 
alleviation of the painfal sense of 
lonesomeness that began to arise in 
him, as he felt that Civille’s real mean- 
ing was a refusal. But still, it was 
a man’s reply that he made, — 

‘* T wish you had not given me one 
single kiss, then!” 

“T don’t,” was the woman’s an- 
swer. ‘“‘It would be sweet to me 
always, even if I should never see 
you again.” 

** You are right, Civille. 

— tell me?” 
As he asked, the front door was 
heard to open. “It’s father,” she 
said, —‘*to lunch. Don’t let him 
know. I’llwriteto you. You have 
a right to be told; perhaps I can 
write more easily.” 

“T am not sure but that I would 
prefer a broad, plain, gilt frame, af- 
ter all,” said poor Adrian, in a tone 
rather louder than usual, jumping up 
so as to be standing on the hearth- 
rug as Mr. Van Braam came in. 
“Gold always lights up a picture.” 


But now 


[To be continued.] 
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No! The year 1873 has not been a remarkable year; and even 
with all the courtesy which we render to present company, or to 
company which is just going away, we cannot pretend that it is, It 
has not been remarkable in war, nor in science, nor, so far as we yet 
know, in art. It has not even one great fire to boast of, nor the 
downfall of any throne longer lived than that of Amadeus. Nor has 
it, so far as yet appears, produced any work of the first value or 
importance in literature. 

The “Four Gospels,” published by Hachette, in France, and of 
which we shall soon publish a description, is the most costly book of 
this century. But that is not an event for which we should strike a 
medal. Vitellius paid more money for the Roman Empire than 
Augustus, but was not, for all that, so remarkable an emperor. 

The year has given occasions for books, which are still to be writ- 
ten, in the death of many meh of note in art, in politics, and in 
letters, whose biographies will be read, and whose experience is of 
essential value to the world. Of all of these, John Stuart Mill, — 
of whose biography we speak elsewhere in this number of OLD anp 
New,— with that practical bent which governed his whole life, is 
the one man who /eft his “ life” behind him when he died,— left it 
absolutely ready to go to press. So efficient is training for literary 
life! While his father wrote the “ History of India” at one end of 
a table, the little boy, Mill, learned his letters and his Greek alpha- 
bet, and read his Plato, poor child! at the other. While other boys 
of his age were hoping to win their way into the Eton eleven, the 
boy Mill was defending his father’s political economy against the 
aspersions of some enemy. The man who was thus trained in boy- 

_hood dies, and lo! the manuscript is ready for print; and his au- 
tohiography is published at once. 

It is one of the few books of this year which will be read fifty 
years hence. It contains suggestions, specujations, and conclusions 
which have permanent value. 

The death of Mr. Seward, of Chief-Justice Chase, and Dr. Torrey, 
in America; the death in Europe of Manzoni, Thierry, Wilberforce, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Macready, Prof. Sedgwick, Charles Knight, Ed- 
win Landseer; and — announced just as these pages go to press— 
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of our great naturalist, Agassiz, not to name many others who have 
worked with the pen and built up the literature of the century, while 
they have carried forward in other directions its civilization, will give 
_ the signal and opportunity for careful study of the large reaches of 
- history in which their lives have gone forward. But we have, as yet, 
nothing but the hasty, and, from the nature of the case, inadequate 
“notices” published at the moment. 

If, when such men as these die, you could stop in the street fifty 
men and women who dealt intimately with them, and compel each 
one to put on paper two or three anecdotes which seemed character- 
istic and vital, by way of memory of the life of him who had died, 
you would get the best biography. That is the way Plutarch wrote. 
He did not try to work out the chronology. Whether Alexander 
the Great were three years and two months studying his Greek verbs 
at Master Aristotle’s academy, or whether he were two years and 
eleven months, Plutarch does not tell. There was good reason. 
He did not-know; nay, more, he did not care. He does not annoy 
you with dates, genealogies, blue books, or red tape. But he tells 
you a series of stories of Alexander, which show you the man thor- 
oughly well. ; 

If only any one had already published one hundred such anec- 
dotes of either of the great men we have named! But nobody has 
done so. With regard to each of them, somebody is now diligently at 
work filling out the necessary blanks in the standard “ Biography,” 
thus : — 

“M. N.” was born at , on the of , and bap- 
tized in the church of , on the of- , by Rev. Dr. 

His father was of the son of of 
, and his mother, who was the wife of this gentleman, 
was the daughter of and . ILregret to say that 
by the most careful inquiry, I have not yet ascertained whether 
were the third or fourth daughter of and ; but 
as her marriage took place on the of , in , and 
and were married on the of , in year 

——-, it seems more probable,” etc. etc. etc. 

When one considers that all these blanks must be filled, even on 
the very first page, before the standard biography of modern times 
is up to proof, one does not wonder that the accounts of the career 
of our true worthies will not appear in print till we, who care about 
them, have gone hence, and a generation arises which knows them 
not. 
* Who is this Alexander Hamilton this old fellow is talking about?” 
That was the remark of the legislative reporter of a first-class jour- 
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nal, as he sat doing justice to a financial debate, for “ our readers” 
and for posterity. 

The most remarkable books of the year have been novels. “ Mid- 
dlemarch ” will long defy time, and will be read after we are all 
dead. We dare not say the same of “ Kenelm Chillingly ” and “ On 
‘the Skelligs.” But they are original books, of the first value. To 
name the lesser crowd of good novels is impossible ; but we must be 
permitted to say again that the “ Strange Adventures of a Phaeton” 
and “ Old Kensington ” are better than nine hundred and ninety-nine 
‘novels out of a thousand. It is matter for congratulation that 
Madame Mundt, the author of the Muehlbach novels, has ceased 
from her labors, and been promoted to a world whither, it is to be 
hoped, her works may follow her. 

The Jules Verne books—charmingly probable and charmingly 
impossible— have appeared in this year. They belong to its best 
fiction. Every one will like them except the “ New York Observer.” 
That journal counts fiction, except when Dr. Prime puts it into his 
own travels, as “forgery and counterfeiting.” Indeed, nobody knows 
how they manage about the parables of the “New Testament.” But, 
fortunately, nobody cares. The rest of the world delights in these 
delicious and instructive exaggerations and imaginations of Verne. 

If there have been any immortal poems published as the year went 
by, we have already forgotten them. Mr. Browning’s “Red Cotton 
Night Cap Country” is his contribution to the four thousand books of 
the year. But one is reminded of a remark regarding another great 
poet, which fell in conversation from the lips of our great philoso- 
pher: “I think he had to pump,” said he. We forgive pumping 
when it gives to us petroleum, or even cold water. But, for our 
poetry, that is certainly better when it rises to the level of its source, 
-—as fountains do, — and tries to rise-no higher. 

Theology and theological criticism are the richer for Matthew 
Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma,” for Ernest Renan’s “ Antichrist ” ; 
not much richer for Strauss’s “ Old Faith and New,” translated this 
year, —no, nor for the “Evangelical Alliance,” though that was a 
noble gathering, conceived and carried through in a true Christian 
spirit. The revision of the English Bible.has made good progress. 
Smith’s “ Ancient Atlas,” which has been fourteen years in prepara- 
tion, begins to appear in numbers, and may count as one of the per- 
manent benefits conferred by the year on theological as well as on 
classical students. 

As for the sermons, we must be permitted to say nothing ; though 
the year has produced admirable sermons. “The Astor Library.” 
said Joseph Green Cogswell, its first collector, “ will contain books 
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in every department, with two exceptions. It will not contain con- 
temporary novels, — nor contemporary sermons.” And this he 
said with no disrespect to sermons, but simply because sermons are, 
or ought to be, the present statement, in the dialect of the present 
instant, of truth which is eternal. The perfect sermon is at once 
OLD AND NEw. So far as it is couched in the language, idiom, 
and illustration of to-day,—which is different to-morrow, — it 
belongs with other ephemeral literature. 

In the critical department of theology, Mr. George Smith’s remark- 
able renderings of the Ninevite tablets give to us perhaps the most 
important addition of new facts for study. Schrader’s admirable 
treatise on the cuneiform texts, though not received in America till 
1873, bears the date of the year before. 

The recovery of twelve more of Channing’s sermons has been a 
good fortune of the year. Mr. Sears’s “Heart of Christ” is not a 
book to be forgotten ; nor the complete edition of Dr. Hodge’s “ The- 
ology”; nor Tyrwhitt’s “ Handbook of Christian Symbolism.” Earl 
Russell’s “ Essays on Christian History ” passed to several editions in 
England, but found no American publisher. Earl Stratford de Red- 

fe has ranked himself among the theological noblemen, by a little 
book called “ Why am I a Christian?” 

Mr. Motley’s “ Barneveld” is announced in England, but does not 
yet appear. A world of valuable historical monographs have ap- 
peared, in that determined habit of our time to work up the detail 
well, whatever may happen to the whole story. Drummond’s “ Life 
of Erasmus” comes in among them. At home, we have the comple- 
tion of Dr. Palfrey’s “Shorter History of New England”: let us 
trust'that the larger history may be brought to the same date. And 
we ought not to pass Prof. Fisher’s “ History of the Reformation.” 
The fifth volume of Kinglake’s “Crimea” is announced, but has not 
yet appeared. The History of Lord Ellenborough’s “ Indian Admin- 
istration” has permanent-value ; and the English volumes of Guizot’s 
“History of France.” 

Classical literature, taking the words as they used to be taken, to 
indicate the literature of Greece and Rome, shows some good trans- 
lations in German, in Italian, in French, and in English.. At home 
here, we will not forget Mr. Cranch’s “ Virgil.” The startling dis-. 
coveries of Dr. Schliemann on the field of Troy have not yet been 
made public. It is understood he is to renew his investigations in 
“Magna Grecia.” Our correspondent, Col. Ingham, will hope the 
doctor may be sent to Sybaris. It seems Dr. Schliemann’s expenses 
are but twenty-five hundred dollars a year. How many American 
gentlemen and ladies there are who would gladly pay that sum, if he 
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would place in an American collection the treasures of art and antiq- 
uity, which are certain to be found where he leads the way ! 

Stephen’s sad book, “ Libetty, Equality, and Fraternity,” will be 
cited, approved, confuted, studied, and reviewed, long after 1873 has 
gone by. There is a satisfaction in having a man brave enough to 
say such things, when he is unfortunate enough to believe them. We 
believe, none the less, that under other climates, moral, political, 
social, and religious, than the author has grown up in, he himself 
would never have thought such thoughts, nor said such words. Dr. 
Furness says somewhere that people, educated under the forms of 
monarchy, have never yet understood Christ’s plan of a common- 
wealth. Stephen’s book is one more instance to make us think this 
true. 

The greatest event of the year has been the collection, exhibition, 
and dispersion of tlie wonders of art and of nature at the Welt-Aus- 
stellung in Vienna. The absurd determination of the English press 
to underrate this marvellous triumph of the German power of organ- 
ization, has had too much effect in America. The truth is, the 
exhibition was one of the wonders of the world, and will be remem- 
bered as such. Perhaps the department from which most will be 
gained for other countries and times, is that of Fine Art, and this 
rather from the galleries of painting than from those of sculpture. 
Good statues cannot be carried to and fro as good pictures can. We 
must not yet attempt to name the immortal pictures of the years but 
we have a right to say that the advance made at” Dresden, in the - 
copying of the great pictures by photograph, is highly encouraging. 
So are the different results obtained in printing, real printing, from 
plates made by the action of light. The people do not yet know 
how great are the treasures of art which these processes are to bring 
to every man’s home. 

Among books of luxury, we must name Mr. William Bradford’s 
Icebergs,” marvellously adorned by photographs; and, in quite 
another vein, Taine and Doré’s “ Pyrenees.” 

There are a few sprightly books of travels. Mr. Trollope’s “ New 
Zealand” has not been reprinted here. But we believe that Ameri- 
cans take more interest in New Zealand and Australia than American 
publishers know. 

A pleasant instance of the power of a little book has been given in 
the real success of Mr. Plimsoll’s work for English seamen. Satis- 
fied that English law with regard to unsound vessels was deficient, 
he went into parliament, determined to correct it. Probably he did 
not speak very glibly; any way they snubbed him. The board of 
trade told him civilly, that, if he would mind his business, they would 
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mind theirs; which seems to have been letting things very terribly 
alone. So Mr. Plimsoll printed a little book about as big as his 
hand, with a chart of Great Britain black with little spots, which 
showed where ships were wrecked on English coasts in 1872; and he 
made all England ring with the echo to his appeal. From the queen 
on her throne to the miners’ boys in the coal-drifts, all England deter- 
mined and commanded that the law should be amended, and the 
lives of seamen protected. The board of trade waked up, of course, 
and said that this was just the thing that they were thinking of 
beginning to prepare to do, when they had got ready. But England 
bade the government do it now; and the government is doing it as 


well as it can. 


So much for one little book, which eritics by profession would 
probably say was not like some other book. That is what they say 


about most books. 





JOHN STUART MILL. 


Muiu’s life is an autobiography 
with a vengeance! It is his life of 
himself, and of nobody else!! Ac- 
count for this as you please. He 
seems to have regarded his father’s 
life and his own as one; that it was 
his duty and work to continue his 

. father’s work and duty with such 
added light as time gave. His wife’s 
life and his own he seems to consider 
as one life. There are no more pro- 
found and interesting passages in the 
book than those which describe their 
perfectcommunion. These twolives, 
therefore, are alluded to in the 
autobiography. Miss Taylor gets 
mentioned in a postscript, as if for 
the-same reason. But, for the rest, 
people are mentioned as Westminster 
Bridge might be mentioned, or the 
penny-post, if they served to carry 
out Mill’s wishes and plans, and only 
so. You would not know that he had 
a mother, or brothers, or sisters. 
There are associates spoken of some- 
times ; but the same plan of the book, 


1Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. New 
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or the temperament of the author, or 
both, hinder him from pausing one 
moment to give us any view of them. 
This book is simply and wholly given 
to the life of John Stuart Mill. 

It is all the more interesting for 
this. It is not “Life and Times” 
of Stuart Mill. Closely connected 
though he was with so much of the 
history of our time, he almost scorns 
to give details, which he could have 
given, as to that majestic reform of 
English law and the English consti- 
tution which has gone forward stead- 
ily since 1820, and with which he and 
the men of his immediate circle had 
so much to do. If the steps of this 
reform illustrate ‘the growth or 
changes of Mill’s life, we have record 
of them. If not, no. It is his life, — 
and not England’s life, that we are 
reading. 

A fascinating book it is from be- 
ginningto end. From the time when 
one sees the little boy sitting at one 
end of the table, at the other end of 
which James Mill, his father, was 
writing, asking his father the mean- 
ing of every Greek word as he came 
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to it, in that study of Greek which 
began when he was three years old, 
—from this time down to the pathetic 
and melancholy close, one follows with 
unbroken interest. There was never 
such a life; and there was never 
such a biography. 

Itis very well worth serious thought, 
that this man, certainly the most pow- 
erful and clear thinker of his time, 
among men who were in the habit of 
putting their thoughts in words, cer- 
tainly also one of the most learned 
men in England, was never within 
what is popularly called a school or 
college in the whole course of his edu- 
cation. His father relied on the the- 
ory which a casual observer would say 
divine Providence relied upon. This 
superficial observer, seeing thatdivine 
Providence has given to.each human 
pair of parents one child, two, or 
many ; seeing that parents and chil- 
dren are attached to each other by 
affections almost indescribable ; see- 
ing that frequently, as in Mill’s case, 
no one but the child can understand 
the parent, and no one but the parent 
can understand the child, — seeing all 
this, — forms the hasty notion that 
divine Providence means that these 
parents shall, in most things, train 
these children. He supposes that 
they will be much together; . that 
they will live in the same house; 
that they will work in the same work ; 
’ that the children will help the parents, 
and the parents will help the children ; 
and that in this mutual life the edu- 
cation of the children will be brought 
out almost unconsciously, under the 
eyes of those who are most interested 
in that education, and have every mo- 
tive for making it end well. 

But civilized society, being by no 
means superficial, — under the guid- 
ance of certain Bells and Pestalozzis 
and Horace Manns and other re- 
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formers, — shows us how petty is all 
this poor natural system. It shows 
us that, from the age of infancy, the 
child must be parted from the parent, 
five, six, seven, or all the hours of the 
day. The child must be placed with 
other children, from forty to eight 
hundred, as the social arrangements 
of the town may require. Over the 
school thus formed is placed as 
teacher a person hired for the duty ; 
who, under the arrangements existing 
in America, is generally a young wo- 
man who has no children of her own. 
The studies of these children are then 
regulated, not with reference to the 
tastes or powers or health of any 
one, but with reference to a certain 
average, not difficult to ascertain, of 
the probable mean performance of the 
whole number. To attain this aver- 
age, those beneath the mean vainly 
strive. That they may be kept back 
to it, those above the mean are kept 
in enforced idleness, and the habits 
which belong to that condition Such 
is the enforced exchange made by 
social arrangements, which do not 
permit fathers and mothers to have 
their children near them. 

Happily for England and America, 
James Mill did not believe in this 
patent, double-improved combination 
system of modern society: The pub- 
lic arrangements for education which 
England made between the years 1806 
and 1822 were not particularly at- 
tractive. James Mill, a friend of the 
Edgeworths, gave in to the counter- 
theory which they were loyally main- 
taining,—that it was well for children 
to be much with their fathers and 
mothers; the more the better. So 
was it that John Stuart Mill was ed- 
ucated at his father’s side, and never 
went to school. 

His father happened to believe that 
boys should read Greek before they 
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read Latin. So this boy began the 
study of Greek when he was three 
years old. This is not more remark- 
able than that many an American or 
English child begins the study of 
French when he is three. Nor is 
it remarkable, considering the fact 
that James Mill understood the Greek 
language well, that the boy read 
Greek easily before he was eight. 
Many an English or American boy 
speaks French well,and reads it well at 
eight yearsof age. And Greek has the 
advantage of being a language ; while 
French, strictly speaking, is a patois, 
or dialect, and a poor one at that. 
The advantage, in Stuart Mill’s case, 
was that his teacher knew the lan- 
guage he was teaching. The delay 


and difficulty of most boys and girls 
with us, who try to learn Greek, is 
that the teachers do not know the 
language adequately. 


What is remarkable in Mill’s case 
is, that he should have read when he 
was seven years old six dialogues 
of Plato, in the original. There is 
no reason why a bright boy of eight 
should not read Herodotus, and enjoy 
it. But Mr. Mill is undoubtedly 
right, when he says that it would have 
been better for him, and for all con- 
cerned, if his father had not made 
him read the Theztetus, ‘‘ as it was 
totally impossible that I should un- 
derstand it.” ‘But my father,” 
he adds, “in all his teaching, de- 
manded of me not only the utmost 
that I could do, but much that I 
could by no possibility have done.” 

He learned no Latin till his eighth 
year. Arithmetic he was taught in 
the evenings, and found it very disa- 
greeable. 

This extraordinary system of edu- 
cation — extraordinary, that is to 
say, in our times — turned out, as the 
world knows, admirably well, so far 
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as intellectual prowess and success 
go. Friend and companion of his 


-father in everything, partner of his 


father’s walks, as of his study, what 
the father knew, the boy knew; what 
the father believed in, the boy be- 
lieved in: and, as soon as the son 
came to years when ambition begins 
and the desire for a career, he stepped, 
most naturally, into his father’s 
work. Here was a full-armed ally 
by the side of the reformer who was 
himself yet in full activity: When 
he was thirteen, his father took him 
through a complete course of politi- 
cal economy ; and “at this point,” 
Mill says, apparently without ob- 
serving how remarkable is the state- 
ment, ‘‘ concluded what can properly 
be called my lessons.” His father, 
as is well known, was the intimate 
friend of Bentham ; and the boy grew 
up in intimate friendship with that 
great reformer. It seemed a matter 
of course to him, when sixteen years 
old, to form a society “‘of young 
men, agreeing in fundamental princi- 
ciples, acknowledging utility as their 
standard in ethics and politics.” To 
most readers, there is something 
almost: ludicrous in the idea that 
young men of sixteen should have 
any fundamental principles on such 
themes. But the young men them- 
selves know better ; and such associ- 
ations of those but just now boys 
have often proved themselves, as this 
one did, very important agencies in 
the progress of affairs. He called 
this society the ‘ Utilitarian Soci- 
ety.” He says the word found its 
way into the language from this hum- 
ble source. He did not invent it. 
It came from one of Galt’s novels, 
the “‘ Annals of the Parish,” in which 
the Scotch clergyman warns his pa- 
rishioners not to become “ utilita- 
rians.” The authority given in 
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Worcester’s Dictionary for the word 
is the “‘ Christian Observer.” The 
society lasted till Mill was twenty 
years old. 

When he was seventeen, he was 
appointed a clerk in the East India 
Company, as an assistant to his 
father ; and he remained in that office 
till the abolition pf the political 
powers of the company. 

The first writings of his printed 
in the newspapers were two letters 
in ** The Traveller,” an evening news- 
paper of some notoriety in those 
times. ‘ Col. Torrens, the proprietor 
of the paper, had attacked Ricardo 
and James Mill; and the younger 
Mill, then sixteen years old, came to 
his father’s defence. From that mo- 
ment till his death alniost, he wag a 
most active contributor to the peri- 
odical press, and never gave his 
assent to that stupid theory, which is 
perhaps confined to the universities, 
that a man of true talent and large 
learning must count himself above 
the newspapers of his day. Among 
the many marvels which Mill wrought, 
not the least were the result of his 
well-timed work in newspapers and 
reviews. In 1823, when this boy 
was seventeen, Mr. Bentham estab- 
lished the ‘‘ Westminster Review,” 
which was at first edited by John 
Bowring ; and to the second number 
of that review he contributed an 
article. Under various changes of 
administration, the Westminster re- 
ceived his assistance at one time and 
another, till his life drew near its 
end; and for a considerable time he 
was its responsible editor. He also 
wrote for Fraser and the Edinburg. 

But Mr. Mill’s power over his time 
is only to be estimated when one 
knows how many men of his time 
were in habits of intercourse with 
him, especially of the young and am- 
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bitious men of his time, — the men 
who, in any community, unknown 
and neglected at first, become the 
headstones of the cornice very soon. 
As editor, as friend, as publicist in 
this or that club, and, indeed, by 
every method of association, Mill 
surrounded himself with such men. 
Strange work for the apostle of indi- 
viduality !| He does not understand, 
perhaps, himself, why they were not 
more precisely likehim. He cannot 
conceive how they should gain from 
him what, perhaps, he would permit 
them to call *‘ the Gospel of Human- 
ity,” without taking in at the same 
time his absolute indifference to what 
the world in general calls spiritual 
laws, and his incredulity as to poet- 
ry, art, and in general that side of 
life and nature which make life and 
nature lovely, —or, to most men, we 
might say, endurable. 

As to this side of life, —to reli- 
gion, sentiment, fine art, to zsthetic 
culture, or even the esthetic sense, 
—to what most men would call litera- 
ture even, — Mill’s father trained him 
to profound indifference; and that 
indifference he really maintained 
through life, though he thinks he 
overcame it. Nothing is more droll 
than his elaborate explanation of the 
“ utility ” of Wordsworth’s poetry to 
him. He is well pleased to find him- 
self also among the prophets. Heis 
well pleased that at last he can say, 
‘‘T also enjoy Wordsworth.” But, to 
the end, the enjoyment he gets from 
Wordsworth is like the enjoyment 
which that dear saint got from the 
Lowell Lectures, who went to all of 
them because the room was warm and 
light. Or, it is like the “ utility” 
of Christianity, which the Norse 
chieftain understood, — namely, that 
he got a new shirt every one of the 
forty times when he was annually bap- 
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tized. Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
who was another high-priest of the 
school of utility, says, rather plain- 
tively, in the ‘“‘ Practical Education,” 
that he had prepared a book on the 
explanation of poetry, for the use 
of young people, but that nobody 
wanted it. It was published ten 
years after ; but they did not want it 
then: and it is now forgotten. The 
truth is, that, in these processes of 
explanation, poetry is very apt to 
exhale. 

As to religion, popularly so called, 
Mill’s statement with regard to his 
education is of the greatest interest 
and value. Coleridge believed in 
prejudicing children in favor of straw- 
berries and cream ; and the elder Mill 
believed as completely in prejudicing 
his child in favor of his own concep- 
tions. 


“Tt would have been wholly inconsistent 
with my father’s ideas of duty to allow me 
to acquire impressions contrary to his con- 
victions and feelings respecting religion; 
and he impressed upon me from the first, 
that the manner in which the world came 
into existence was a subject on which 
nothing was known; that the question, 
*Who made?’ cannot be answered; because 
we have no experience or authentic informa- 
tion from which to answer it; and that any 
answer only throws the difficulty a step fur- 
ther back, since the question immediately 
presents itself, ‘ Who made God?’ ” 


Thus was it that Stuart Mill was 
brought up from the first : — 


“T was brought up from the first without 
any religious belief, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. My father, educated in the 
creed of Scotch Presbyterianism, had, by 
his own studies and reflections, been early 
led to reject not only the belief in Revelation, 
but the foundations of what is commonly 
called Natural Religion. . . . Finding, 
therefore, no halting-place in Deism, he re- 
mained in a state of perplexity; until, doubt- 
less after many struggles, he yielded to the 
conviction, that, concerning the origin of 
things, nothing whatever can be known. 
This is the only correct statement of his opin- 
ion; for dogmatic atheism he looked upon as 
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absurd, as most of those whom the world 
considered atheists have always done. These 
particulars are important; because they show 
that my father’s rejection of all that is called 
religious belief was not, as many might sup- 
pose, primarily a matter of logic and evidence: 
the grounds of it were moral, still more than 
intellectual. He found it impossible to be- 
lieve that a world so full of evil was the work 
of an author, combining infinite power-with 
perfect goodness and righteousness. His in- 
tellect spurned the gubtleties by which men 
attempt to blind themselves to this open con- 
tradiction. : 

“T have a hundred times heard him say 
that all ages and nations have represented 
their gods as wicked, in a constantly-increas- 
ing progression; that mankind have gone on 
adding trait after trait, till they reached the 
most perfect conception of wickedness which 
the human mind can devise, and have called 
this God, and prostrated themselves before it. 
This ne plus ultra of wickedness he consid- 
ered to be embodied in what is commonly 
presented to mankind as the creed of Chris- 
tianity. Think (he used to say) of a being 
who would make a hell, who would create 
the human race with the iufallible foreknowl- 
edge, and therefore with the intention, that 
the great majority of them were to be con- 
signed to horrible and everlasting torment. 
The time, I believe, is drawing near when 
this dreadful conception of an object of wor- 
ship will be no longer identified with Chris- 
tianity, and when all persons, with any sense 
of moral good and evil, will look upon it with 
the same indignation with which my father 
regarded it, My father was as well aware as 
any one that Christians do not, in general, 
undergo the demoralizing consequences 
which seem inherent in such a creed, in the 
manner, or to the extent, which might have 
been expected from it. The same slovenli- 
ness of thought, and subjection of the reason 
to the fears, wishes, and affections, which 
enable them to accept a theory involving a 
contradiction in terms, prevents them from 
perceiving the logical consequences of the 
theory.” 


Our Presbyterian contemporaries 
will do well to turn from their attacks 
on Mr. Knight, to consider seriously 
this striking result of their theory of 
God. Here is James Mill, perhaps 
the first thinker of his time; here is 
John Stuart Mill, without a perhaps 
the first thinker of England, — both 
consciously and with determination 
setting aside the idea of God, because 
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the Christian church chooses to make 
him a God of hells, of vengeance, *‘of 
horrible and everlasting torment.” 
By that lurid picture, the Christian 
church has managed to separate from 
itself these two leaders of thought, 
and the host of other leaders who 
have followed them. 

To the rest of us,— who believe 
that God is our Father really, and 
that really He,always loves us all, — 
the study of two lives which thus 
definitely did not wish to retain God 
in their knowledge is profoundly in- 
teresting. That experiment, alas! 
has been tried often and often on the 
vilest subjects. Here it is tried on 
the noblest subjects. It is tried with 


men of strong and well-balanced in- 
tellect, men of high social station, 
and men of pure moral life, — who 
were, indeed, all their lives trying to 
substitute a gospel of humanity for 


the gospel which shows that man is 
a child of God, and shares his nature. 

And so is it, that in the indescrib- 
able sadness of this wonderful book, 
from one end to the other, — reading 
with complete sympathy for poor 
Mill, as every man or woman of heart 
must read,—one is crying out at 
every chapter, ‘‘ Why could he not 
see the humanity of God, and the 
divinity of man?” What devilish 
curse was there which should compel 
such a man to try to believe that at 
the very top of all intelligent being 
is man, — whose littleness and im- 
perfection he himself is always try- 
ing to remedy or to eradicate? Why 
could re not see that even the prob- 
ability is, on a mathematical survey, 
that there are intelligences higher, 
as well as lower? And why should 
not a philosopher, at least, try the 
great experiment, whether with those 
higher intelligences, or with the high- 
est of them all, man may not hold 
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intercourse, conversation, commun- 
ion? 

The answer is, that he does not say 
that there is no such higher intelli- 
gence, but that nobody knows wheth- 
er there is or is not. To which all 
the mystics of the world, all its 
spiritualists, all its people who rec- 
ognize faith as an element of life, — 
from Uncle Tom, in his cabin, up to 
Martineaus and Channings, — reply, 
*“* We have spoken to Him, and He 
has answered us. We know that our 
lives are enlivened by His life. We 
have tried the experiment; and the 
experiment has succeeded.” 

Practically, the ‘* Jo non so” school 
says, what practically Mr. Mill says, 
‘“*T have not tried the experiment: 
I have tried the other experiment.” 

It is this trial which makes us spir- 
itualists or idealists or mystics, call 
us what you will, look at the ‘“ Auto- 
biography ” with most profound curi- 
osity and interest. Wholly uncon- 
sciously it reveals the failure of the 
whole plan. The girl in Wallace’s 
novel, shut up underground with pic- 
tures of trees, mountains, birds and 
beasts, lighted with petroleum, had a 
more cheerful and a more nearly ade- 
quate idea of the universe than Mr. Mill 
represents himself as having. You 
say, in a moment, “ This life is not 
a successful life; it is not a happy 
life.” It is a useful life, on the 
enlarged Benthamite theory of him 
who lived it. But there is not boy 
or girl, man or woman, who would 
wish to live that life. Now, it is not 
so with the life of Fénelon, of Thom- 
as Arnold, of Oberlin, of Christopher 
Columbus, — to take at hap-hazard 
the names of men who have believed 
in Superior Being as well as in infe- 
rior life, and who have gladly culti- 
vated their relations withit. Welay 
down the biographies of such people 
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with the sense of eternal success, 
even though in the visible circum- 
stances there may have been imme- 
diate failure. 

Now, when we look at the result of 
such a training, take as an instance 
of the real failure which follows, the 
description of the horrors of Mill’s 
life when he was but just a man. 
Here is the narrative, unexaggerated 
as they all are : — 


“During this time I was not incapable of 
my usual occupations. I went on with them 
mechanically, by the mere foree of habit. I 
had been so drilled, in a certain sort of men- 
tal exercise, that I could still carry it on 
when all the spirit had gone out of it. Leven 
composed and spoke several speeches at the 
debating society; how, or with what degree 
of success, I know not. Of four years’ con- 
tinual speaking at that society, this is the 
only year of which I remember next to noth- 
ing. Two lines of Coleridge, in whom alone 
of all writers I have found a true description 
of what I felt, were often in my thoughts, 
not at this time (for I had never read them), 
but in a later period of the same mental 
malady. 

“* Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And hope without an object cannot live.’ 

“In all probability, my case was by no 
means 80 peculiar as I fancied it; and I doubt 
not that many others have passed through a 
similar state: but the idiosyncrasies of my 
education had given to the general phenom- 
enon a special character, which made it seem 
the natural effect of causes that it was hardly 
possible for time to remove. I frequently 
asked myself, if I could, or if I was bound to 
go on living, when life must be passed in this 
manner. I generally answered to myself, 
that I did not think I could possibly bear it 
beyond a year.” 


And what rescued him from this 
abyss? 

** When, however, not more than half that 
duration of time had elapsed, a small ray of 
light broke in upon my gloom. I was read- 
ing, accidentally, Marmontel’s ‘Mémoires,’ 
and came to the passage which relates to his 
father’s death, the distressed: position of the 
family, and the sudden inspiration by which 
he, then a mere boy, felt, and made them feel, 
that he would be everything to them,—would 
supply the place of all that they had lost. 
A vivid conception of the scene and its feel- 
ings came over me; and I was movéd to tears. 
From this moment, my burden grew lighter. 
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The oppression of the thought, that all feel- 
ing was dead within me, was gone. I was 
no longer hopeless: I was not a stock or a 
stone. I had still, it seemed, some of the 
material out of which all worth of character, 
and all capacity for happiness, are made.” 

Never will we call Marmontel a 
twaddler again! Is it not a lesson 
for us all, that such a man should be 
the angel of God, sent to call such 
another man from the depths of de- 
spair, and to save the world from 
what it would have lost in Mill’s sui- 
cide? God has chosen the foolish 
things of the world to comfort the 
wise, in this case, as in so many 
more. This poor over-taught boy, 
dying of “ Utility,” ready to take 
his own life, if the agony it heeds 
lasts one year, is saved for life and 
the world by one manly, devout, 
loyal bit of sentiment, which had 
been put on paper by Marmontel. 
Who dares defame sentiment here- 
after? 

A more terrible illustration of 
failure, however, is that which has 
challenged the attention, thoughtful 
and sympathetic, of the world. In 
all modern biography, we remember 
nothing so blank, so hopeless, so 
terrible in its pathos as the words 
in which he tells how he is dragging 
out mere existence after the death of 
Mrs. Mill : — 

‘Since then, I have sought for such alle- 
viation as my state admitted of, by the mode 
of life which most enabled me to feel her still 
near me. I bought a cottage as close as pos- 
sible to the place where she is buried, and 
there her daughter (my fellow-sufferer, and 
now my chief comfort) and I live constantly 
during a great portion of the year. My ob- 
jects in life are solely those which were hers; 
my pursuits and occupations those in which 
she shared or sympathized, and which are 
indissolubly associated with her. Her mem- 
ory is to me a religion; and her approbation 
the standard by which, summing up as it 
does all worthiness, I endeavor to regulate 
my life.” 


To make a religion by cultivating 
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her memory! This for a man who 
had been trying to live without any 
religion. To take a cottage as near 
as might be to that mouldering flesh, 
that one may be near her! This for 
the end of a life devoted to cultivat- 
ing the rights and powers of the 
individual! Fanatics in Christianity 
have done stupid things and crazy 
things ; but not one of them has left 
a more terrible picture of the failure 
of a life. 

Let us turn from that, however! 
It is more grateful to recognize the 
truth, that the book is much more 
godly than it was meant to be. It 
cannot but be so, — because it is so 
manly, from one end to the other. 
It is modest, and it is brave. It is 
censcious, and it is unconscious. It 
reveals the secret of his heart. It 
confesses his failures. It confesses 
his successes, and that is harder. 
It is loyal to its purpose, which is to 
give the world one true picture of 
the growth of one man’s life. 


STUART MILL’S HISTORY OF ROME. 

Mit. says in his biography that 
in his eleventh year he had composed 
‘“*a Roman History, picked out of 
Hooke.” He does not say that it 
was printed. But the Edgeworths 
long ago, before this boy was famous, 
revealed the fact that the anecdotes 
in the little red histories of Rome, 
which are often alluded to in “* Frank” 
and “ Harry” and “ Lucy,” were by 
this intelligent boy, the son of James 
Mill. 

Our older readers may remember 
these tiny histories. The pages were 
about an inch and a half square. 
The pictures are said to have been 
designed by Alfred Mills ; and, in the 
careful preface to Harry and Lucy, 
Lovell Edgeworth calls them “ tiny 
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volumes under the name of Alfred 
Mills.” Perhaps this was a pseu- 
donym. 

Any way, the “ pictures of Roman 
History ” were printed in London for 
“* Darton, Harvey, and Darton, Grace- 
church street; and J. Harris, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard.” We are for- 
tunate enough to have a copy, which 
must be almost unique, as it has es- 
caped Mr. Allibone’s attention. And 
confident of the interest which must 
attach to Mr. Mill’s earliest experi- 
ment in history, we copy for our read- 
ers the first anecdotes of his Roman 
History. They are remarkable as 


his work ; and they would be indeed 
remarkable as the work of any boy 
of ten years of age. 


Extracts from John Stuart Mill’s Juvenile 
History of Rome. 

“Tt is said that Romulus and Re- 
mus were twin sons of Rhea Sylvia, 
a vestal virgin; and, as it was com- 
manded that the vestals should live 
single, her children were ordered to 
be thrown into the river Tiber; but 
the waves washed the cradle in which 
they were lying on the bank, and a 
wolf came and suckled them. They 
were found with the wolf, by a shep- 
herd, who took care of them, and 
brought them up. But Romulus grew 
wicked, and killed his brother Remus. 
He it was who founded the famous 
city of Rome. 

*¢ After Romulus had built Rome, he 
and the people with him had no wives ; 
so he invited the Sabines, who lived 
near, to come to Rome to see some 
games; and, when they were assem- 
bled, he ordered his soldiers to seize 
their daughters, and take them home 
for wives, which was very unjust. 
The Sabines were extremely angry ; 
and they had great cause, at having 
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their daughters married without their 
consent. But, however, the Romans 
treated them kindly ; and in due time 
they were reconciled to their lot. 

“ The Sabines could not easily for- 
give the Romans; and, being just 
on the point of beginning a battle 
against each other, the Roman and 
Sabine women, who had husbands in 
the Roman army, and fathers and 
brothers amongst the Sabines, came 
between the two armies, and by their 
tears and entreaties persuaded them 
to be reconciled, and sign a treaty, 
by which it was agreed that Tatius, 
the Sabine king, should reign jointly 
with Romulus, and that an hundred 
of the Sabines should be added to 
the Roman senate. 

* A war having taken place between 
the Romans and Albans, the two 
armies were drawn up ready to fight, 
when the Alban commander pro- 
posed that the dispute should be de- 
cided by single combat. A great 
many brave men solicited to be 
champions for their country; but 
three brothers out of each army were 
chosen. Those of the Romans were 
called Horatii; and those of the 
Albans, Curiatii. After a very fierce 
and bloody contest, it was decided 
in favor of the Romans: for all the 
Curiatii were killed; and but one 
of the Horatii remained a victor on 
the field. 

*“ As Tarquinius, the fifth king of 
Rome, was riding with his wife Tana- 
quil towards Rome, an eagle that 
was soaring in the air stooped down, 
and took off his hat ; and, after flying 
around the chariot for some time, 
with a loud noise put it on again. 
His wife, Tanaquil, who thought 
herself we!l skilled in angury (which 
means foretelling events), considered 
this as a happy omen or sign; and, 
embracing her husband with great 





tenderness, told him it plainly fore- 
told that he would one day wear the 
crown. This story was made to 
please Tarquinius; but it is so im- 
probable that it does not deserve to 
be believed. 

“Tarquin was murdered by two 
men in the disguise of laborers, who, 
as they were coming near the palace 
gate, with hatchets on their shoul- 
ders, pretended to quarrel; and, as 
they could not settle the dispute be- 
tween themselves, desired to be taken 
before the king, that he might adjust 
the dispute. When they got into the 
king’s presence, they continued to 
make a noise, and could hardly be 
persuaded to speak one at a time; 
but, while one was telling his tale to 
the king, the other knocked him down 
with his hatchet ; and they presently 
despatched him. 

“The Sibyls were women consid- 
ered by the ancients as prophetesses. 
One of them once went to Tarquinius 
Superbus, king of Rome, and offered 
him nine books. at an immense price, 
which he would not buy. She went 
away, and burnt three of them ; then, 
returning, demanded the same sum 
for the remaining six ; but he refused 
to purchase them. She disappeared 
again, and burnt three more. On 
her return, she continued to require 
the same for the three that she had 
done for thenine. Tarquinius, fear- 
ful she would destroy them all, bought 
them; and they were ever after es- 
teemed at Rome of great value. 

‘Tarquin, being banished from 
Rome, he went to the Veientes, and 
asked them to assist him against the 
Romans to regain his crown. Brutus 
and Valerius, being at that time con- 
suls, commanded the Roman army ; 
but, when they were ready to engage, 
Tarquin challenged Brutus to single 

combat; and they were both killed. 
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A battle was afterwards fought, in 
which the Romans were victorious. 
The body of Brutus was laid, with 
great respect, on a bed in the senate- 
house; and Valerius pronounced a 
funeral oration overit. The Roman 
ladies wore mourning a year for him, 
as for a father. 

“When Porsenna attacked the 
Romans, some young men agreed to 
go in disguise and murder him. 
Mutius Scevola, one of them, dressed 
himself like a Tuscan, and advanced 
to the king’s tent, where Porsenna 
was sitting with his secretary. Mu- 
tius did not know which was the 
king ; and, by mistake, stabbed the 
secretary. The guards immediately 
seized him, and carried him before 
the king, who asked him his name 
and quality.:.‘I am a Roman,’ an- 
swered he; ‘my name is Mutius; 
and I am one of many who have 
taken the resolution to kill you.’ 
And, while he spake, he thrust his 
hand into a burning fire, to show the 
king how well he could endure pain. 

“ A great dispute arising between 
the senate and the Roman soldiers, 
on account of the debts that the sol- 
diers owed, Appius Claudius and Ser- 
vilius were chosen consuls, in hopes 
they might settle the affair. Clau- 
dius was of a harsh disposition ; and, 
instead of softening the people, he 
irritated them, and drove them almost 
to rebellion. At this critical mo- 
ment, an old soldier, loaded with 
chains and covered with scars, ap- 
peared amongst them, and increased 
their discontent by showing his 
chains, his wounds, and his poverty, 
which he said were all the reward he 
had got by fighting for his country. 
This made the people desperate ; and 
it was only by a promise from Ser- 
vilius that the senate should find 
some means to relieve them from 
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their debts that they were reduced 
to order. 

**Coriolanus being banished by the 
Roman people, he took refuge among 
the Volscians. Though a Roman by 
birth, he persuaded the Volscians to 
make war against his countrymen ; 
and they elected him their general. 
When he had advanced with his forces 
almost to the city itself, the Romans 
sent ambassadors to him, to entreat 
him to return; but he would not lis- 
ten to them: At last his mother Vo- 
lumnia, and wife Virgilia, went and 
threw themselves at his feet, and by 
their tears and entreaties accom- 
plished what the most powerful men 
in the city could not do. He granted 
their request, discharged the forces, 
and returned to his native city. 

“The Romans, being in great dis- 
tress from the disputes between the 
plebeians and patricians, they elected 
Quintus Cincinnatus dictator, a man 
who had possessed a large fortune, 
but was obliged to part with it to dis- 
charge a fine imposed on his son 
Czso. When the deputies of the 
senate came near his dwelling, they 
found him ploughing ; and, as soon as 
they told him that the Roman people 
had chosen him dictator, he said he 
was sorry they had need of him, and, 
turning to his wife, said, ‘ I fear, my 
Attilia, that for this year our little 
fields must remain unsown.’ He went 
to Rome; and, after having settled 
all disputes amicably, returned to his 
farm and retired mode of life. 

**Camillus conducted the siege of 
Falerii, the capitol of the Faliscii, 
which would probably have made a 
long resistance, had not its surren- 
der been hastened by an accident, 
thathas done more honor to Camillus 
than all his victories. A schoolmas- 
ter, who had under his care the chil- 
dren of all the principal citizens, 
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having found means to them decoy 
into the Roman camp, offered to put 
them into the hands of Camillus, as 
the surest means of making the 
people surrender. But Camillus de- 
tested such meanness; and, as soon 
as he could find words to express his 
contempt, ‘ Execrable villain!’ said 
he, ‘ make thy abominable proposals 
to creatures like thyself, and not to 
me,’ and then ordered his hands to 
be tied behind him, and his own schol- 
ars to whip him back to the town. 
“A few days after a battle had 
been fought between the Romans and 
Gauls, Brennus, the general of the 
Gauls, marched towards Rome. Find- 
ing the gates open, and the walls en- 
tirely defenceless,they at first thought 
it a stratagem ; but, going to the sen- 
ate, they found the reverend old men 
sitting there, with such an appearance 
of dignity, that they were ready to 
think they were the tutelary gods of 
the place. But, after some time, one 
bolder than the rest stroked the beard 
of Papyrius, which was an insult the 
noble Roman could not bear; and, 
raising his ivory sceptre, he hit the 
soldier on the head, which the soldier 
returned by running him through the 
body. This was the signal for a gen- 
eral slaughter. All the senators were 
put to the sword; and afterward 
every one else who camein their way. 
“After the Gauls had often defeated 
the Romans, and burnt their city, it 
was agreed that they should withdraw 
their troops on the condition of re- 
ceiving a thousand pounds’ weight of 
gold. When the gold began to be 
weighed, the Romans perceived that 
the artful Gauls used false weights. 
**In return for their complaints of 
this ill usage, Brennus, the Gallic 
general, threw in his sword and belt, 
saying, ‘Woe to the vanquished!’ 
The poor, dispirited Romans were on 
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the point of submitting, when their 
old general, Camillus, entered, and, 
disdaining the cowardice of his coun- 
trymen, ordered the gold to be car- 
ried back to the capitol. ‘ For,’ said 
he, ‘it has ever been the custom of 
the Romans to redeem their country 
with steel.’ By which he meant their 
swords.” 


THE PYRENEES.' 


Herz is a beautiful book, printed 
with every luxury, adorned and illus- 
trated by Doré himself, and blazing 
with all Taine’s wit and humor, while 
it is all alive with his keen good 
sense. What more can man ask, 
who wants to make a Christmas pres- 
ent which Amanda shall be glad to 
receive? Or what more can woman 
ask, who wants to make such a pres- 
ent to Strephon? 

M. Taine makes a rambling tour 
through the Pyrenees and the coun- 
try around. “I have been there,” 
he says; “and that is worth praise. 
Many writers would describe these 
regions withoutleaving home.” Then 
he tells, very drolly, how common- 
place has been his way of travel, and 
how little adventure it has afforded 
him. He divides his notes into books, 
—‘* On the Coast,” “The Valley of 
Ossau,” “The Valley of Luz,” and 
Bagnéres and Luchau.” Any one 
who has read Taine’s books of travels 
—and in our day most readers of 
sense have read them — will guess 
how bright and lively are the sketches 
of his, and history. He says in the 
dedication to ‘* Marcelin,” that the 
book may be taken as so many letters 
to him. And its freshness and per- 


1A Tour through the Pyrenees, by Hippolyte 
Adolphe Taine, author of a ‘‘ History of English 
Literature,” ‘* Travels in Italy,” etc., translated by 
J. Safford Fiske, with illustrations by Gustave 
Doré, New York: Henry Holt Company. 1874. 
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sonality are such that we believe it 
was written as a series of letters, and 
not in the more morose and introspec- 
tive vein which cannot be avoided 
when one writes a diary. 

Now imagine Gustave Doré making 
the same journey, either at the side 
of Mons. Taine, or with the notes of 
his book in hand. Imagine Doré in 
all his several moods. Perhaps he 
is full of fun, and with the spirit of 
Rabelais, satirizing the very people 
he sees in travel, or those of whom 
Taine writes. Perhaps he is the care- 
ful student of the nice detail of his- 
tory, — such details as ruffs, collars, 
frogs, and button-holes; and such 
other details as carved pulpits, church 
architecture, the ordering of proces- 
sions, and the state of other ceremo- 
nials. Perhaps he turns to portrait, 
and ‘you see Jeanne d’ Albret, or the 
Cornific Doctor, in their habit as they 
were. Perhaps he is the Salvator of 
our time; and the drawing he makes 
is a dark, weird forest with its heavy 
shadows. Perhaps, by way of con- 
trast, he undertakes to show how the 
word-engraver rejoices, if he be only 
wisely directed, in creating under ten 
thousand eyes the sunny landscape 
without a shadow of high noon itself. 

The book, from the nature of its 
plan, is no such careful analysis of 
the life of a nation as is Taine’s Eng- 
land. But let no one suppose that, 
because it is light and sketchy, it is 
superficial only. The studies of his- 
tory —of Henry of Navarre, for in- 
stance, and of the fortunes of the 
Huguenots —are very suggestive and 
even important. The book will find 
such a place in French literature as 
the ‘* Sentimental Journey” and 
“ Hyperion ” have found in our own. 

The English text is not as good as 
the print, paper. or pictures, and is 
not fair tothe French. Did Mr. Fiske 
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farm it out to school-girls who did 
not fully understand the French, and 
could not write very good English? 
Take this instance: Taine is speak- 
ing of the sea with bitterness, as, by 
the way, Frenchmen are apt to. He 
speaks of countries which it has over- 
whelmed, when they thought them- 
selves safe ; and compares the sea to 
a sleeping leviathan, by which a child 
is lying, quite unconscious that he will 
be crushed in the first movement of 
the monster. In the translation, this 
striking simile appears in this very 
lame rendering. 

** It will crush us without a thought ; 
it has done it, and will do it again. 
Just now it slumbers; and we live 
clinging to its flank, without dream- 
ing that it sometimes wants to turn 
itself about.” 

‘** It has done it.” Has done what? 
‘** Without dreaming that it will turn 
itself about.” If there is anything 
we know of the sea, it is that it turns 
itself about all the time. Taine’s idea 
is of the giant turning over in his 
sleep ; which for certain reasons, un- 
known to us, the translator calls his 
** slumber.” 

The whole series of Holt’s editions 
of Taine are quite essential in every 
working library of our time. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD.' 


Turis is the very successful attempt 
to state in simple language, and in a 
way to interest children, the result of 
the latest scientific researches into the 
life and progress of man before writ- 
ten history begins. Naturally, as 
written for children, it is unincum- 
bered by foot-notes, references, or any 
of the digressions which are appar- 
ently so irresistible in treating of 


1 The Childhood of the World. By Edward Clodd, 
F.k. A.8. Shepard & Gill. Boston, 1874. 
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such a subject. So it makes a small 
book of one hundred and twenty-eight 
pages. The first part is devoted to 
man’s progress in material things; 
the second, to his growth in religious 
belief. 

The author’s clearness and direct- 
ness of statement, his interest in his 
subject, and his reverent treatment of 
the questions it involves, justify his 
modest hope, that, ‘* although written 
for the young, it will afford to older 
persons, who will accept the simpli- 
city of its style, interesting informa- 
tion concerning primitive man.” It 
is just the hook to be of great use to 
parents and Sunday-school teachers, 
who seek to rouse and feed a child’s 
interest and thought, and makes an 
excellent introduction to the study of 
Bible History. We learn that the 
Ladies’ Commission in Sunday-school 
books has put it on its lists both for 
teachers and children. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Tue New Macpaten, by Wilkie 
Collins, is now complete, and is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper, who have 
issued it in parts in the “ New 
Monthly Magazine,” by special ar- 
rangement with the author. 

It is not as good as his best, not 
as bad as his worst; ‘‘ sensational” 
and very interesting. 

In their uniform edition, Harper 
Brothers have published Mr. Col- 
lins’s other novels, Man AND WIFE, 
Woman in Waite, Littte Miss 
Finca. 

New interest is given to all these 
stories in this country at this mo- 
ment, by Mr. Collins’s selections from 
them in his readings, as he goes from 


New Novels. 


town to town to the various winter 
lyceums and other lecture courses. 

Nina’s AtonemeEntT.! This story, 
and the others with it in the same 
volume, have a good deal of interest. 
They are all somewhat sensational. 
Two heroines die suddenly, at the 
ends of their respective stories, in 
different and very surprising ways: 
one hero has a remarkable dream, 
which comes true; one heiress re- 
turns, and dies unexpectedly ; and a 
fatal duel and a mining accident take 
place in the same tale. 

Her Face was Her Fortouns.? 
This is an exciting story, with a 
rather unusually elaborate plot. Two 
or three mysteries are unfolded in 
the course of the book ; and the reader 
has not the remotest idea how it will 
end,— which is more than can be said 
of many novels. The drawing of the 
characters is not especially good ; but 
none of them are uninteresting 
enough to injure the effect of the 
story itself. 

Tae Deap Marguise.? We are 
not told whether this little story is a 
translation; it seems to bear some 
trace of having been originally writ- 
ten in another language. However 
this may be, there is something unu- 
sually sweet and attractive about it. 
The scene is laid during the Reign 
of Terror, and the heroine is a young 
aristocrat hiding in Paris. The 
plot is interesting and eventful; 
but it is the gentleness and graceful- 
ness of the book which make it 
really worthy of note and reading. 


1Nina’s Atonement and other tales. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
2Her Face was Her Fortune. 
inson. Harper Brothers. 
$’The Dead Marquise. By Leonard Kip. Geerge 
Putnam’s Sons: New York. 


By F. W. Rob- 


Notre TO OuR READER?.—In consequence of the unexpected space occupied by Mr. Burnand’s novel, 
**My Time.” it has been found necessary to discontinue printing it in OLD AND New. But any of our 
subscribers who will notify us of their desire to do so, shall receive the rest of it, at the endof its term 


as a serial 


Diusical Hebietv. 


[Figures 1 to 7 inclusive indicate degree of diffi- 
eulty; ¢.g. 1 very easy, 7 very difficult. Capitals 
(A to G), the key. Small letters without brackets, 
the range for the voice.] 


Wm. A. Ponp & Co., 457 Broadway, 
New York. 


Vienna Bloods. J. Strauss 
Joily Circle. E. Strauss 37 
High Life. E. Strauss . 75 
_ . Three numbers from a collection of 

forty “*Gems of Strauss.” The first 
and third are waltzes; the second 
a Polka Schnell, unmistakably 
Strauss; not very difficult, and sure 
to please lovers of dance music. 


E.> 


-75 


Donna Ada’s Polka. 3. 
T. M. Brown . Bd 
A new dancing polka, ‘with & pas- 
sage for crossed hands; always es- 
teemed a wonderful achievement by 
young players, because it looks so 
wise and intricate without really be- 
ing so. 
En Avant. 
Stillman . -60 
A military galop ; ; ‘for its proper 
effect, should be played with great 
spirit and brilliancy. Key changes 


ji wr B.D 


several times, with well-marked mel-, 


odic phrases. 


Litile Nell. D. 3. Dan God- 
frey . : $1.00 
Four pretty waltzes,’ with coda, 

arranged on melodies by Linley, 

by the popular band-master of the 

Grenadicr Guards. The title-page 

is a colored lithograph of ‘“ Little 

Nell and her grandfather”: a road- 


side scene from “Old Curiosity 
Shop.” 


Mazurka. 3. F. F. Brandeis .60 

The author’s name is well known. 
The mazurka is quite brilliant, with 
triplet passages, suggesting a tar- 
antella; some octave passages, not 
difficult ones, however; ending ral- 
lentando pp. perdendosi, a comforta- 
ble departure from the conventional 
accelerando fff! 


Les Vivandiéres. 4. B® A. 
H. Pease. . . - - 00 
Marche brillante, dedicated to Miss 
Winchester. Movement vivace ; key 
changes to E” in the Trio. Ranks 
with Red Cloud galop and Japanese 
galop by the same author. 


Alla Gavoitttan D. 4 Bz. 

BOM. © es we - .50 

The quaint gavotte movement is 
always pleasing. It is a great com- 
fort in the reading to have such a 
clear, handsome imprint; many ap- 
parent difficulties are thereby re- 
moved. 


The Errand. A. 3. Paul L. 
Dreher .. . -50 
Mazurka Schersando. Tempo vivo. 

Pretty, and not difficult. Key changes 

two or three times. ‘The title sug- 

gests the style of performance, light 
and playful. 


VocaL. 
Messiah is King. E?. 
W.Warren ... o « 
The words of this beautiful Christ- 
mas hymn are from ‘* The Hymnal” ; 
[141] 


4. G. 
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the music written especially for the 
celebrated choir at St. Thomas 
Church, New York. This choir num- 
bers about forty voices, including a 
quartette of soloists. Its plan is 
antiphonal — Decani and Cantoris, 
which allows the introduction of re- 
sponsive effects in parts of the service. 
Besides the organ accompaniment, a 
harp is occasionally used ; this state- 
ment explains certain directions given 
in the music, which are needless in a 
quartette choir. 

Movement Allegretto. Animaio, ex- 
ultant as the music should be toa 
hymn of triumph, and full of melody. 
We wish it might be sung in a hun- 
dred churches on Christmas day. 


And there were Shepherds. E?. 

4. H. P. Danks :. 2 

A Christmas anthem. A short 
opening bass recitative begins in C, 
but modulates into E°, which remains 
the key throughout. A soprano aria 
and recitative is followed by a quar- 
tette of mixed voices. Effective, if 
sung with care and taste. 


O. Drrson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


Aida Potpourri. 4. F. Ch. 
Wels 15 
As the name implien, : a collection 

of the more prominent airs in Verdi’s 

new opera. Not very difficult, and 
quite as good as any arrangement 
we have seen. 


Nocturne. D». 4. .W. Kaffen- 
berger. . . <a 
The second of “Two Melodies.” 
Movement lento. Graceful after 

the conventional nocturne pattern. 


8. Ch. 


Yachtsman’s Song. A. 
WOO .n 00 6. 0 era 
A song without words. 

allegretto movement. A monotonous 


. 40 
Cheerful 
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swaying rhythm, 6-8 time in the left 
hand, suggests a barcarolle. Melody 
pleasing. Useful also as a study; 
well and carefully fingered. 


La Fille de Madame Angot. 3. 

G. Lecocg . -60 

Selection a la valse, ‘from the pop- 
ular comic opera arranged by G. 
Operti. The melodies are not very 
striking or original; but the opera 
seems to suit the popular taste abroad 
at all events, and may possibly be- 
come as great a favorite here. 


Carnival Scenes. EY. 4. J. 
Strauss .. cab -. 65 
From “ Carnival at Rome’ ” Thtro- 

duction, three waltzes, and a coda. 

Among the best of the Strauss 

waltzes. 


Polonaise.- D®. 5. 
Careno .. 75 
A difficult and brilliant compes- 

tion, played by the fair composer at 

her own concerts. Abounds in octave 
passages, with an occasional oasis of 
quiet. 


Ia Danza. 5. C. Sidney 
i - & ae 
A real Neapolitan tarantella on a 

theme of Rossini’s. Mr. Smith un- 

derstands very well putting other 
people’s ideas in good effective shape 

for the piano. Key changes to A, 

returns to the original, and finally 

ends in A. Capital practice; few 
octaves ; quite brilliant. 


Teresa 


VOCAL. 
Beneath yon beauteous Star. D. 
2. (CtoE.) J. E. Carpen- 
| Re o « 
A pretty love-cong, adapted to 
Godfrey’s Murska waltz. 


Sing, Sweet Bird. C. 3. (E 
to G.) W. Ganz ... .40 
Much above the average of simple 
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songs; flowing melody; graceful 


accompaniment. 
Love's Requital. E. 3. (B to 
E.) Virginia Gabriel . 40 
A song of desertion and sorrow ; 
if, as a rule, true love is so requited, 
let us alter our Shakespeare : — 


“Men and women have died, 
and worms have eaten them, 
all for love.” 

Miss Gabriel’s songs are always 
extremely well written ; the words, in 
their sadness, will prove attractive to 
those who prefer life’s shadows to its 
sunshine. Fortunately, the blackest 


midnight does not prevent the sun 
rising upon Zoar. 
Night in Venice. G°. 


4. Ar- 

dti,. ... is 65 
A lovely duett “for soprano and 
tenor, with Italian and English 
words, written for and sung by 
Madame Parepa Rosa and Signor 


Brignoli. 


G.-D. Russert & Co., 126 Tremont 
Street. 

Carnivalsbilder. 4. E.» Johann 

Strauss 75 

Bright, sparkling, carnival: waltzes 
by the Strauss, who must ever rank 
superlative among the three. Some 
of the fun and friskiness got caught 
on the title-page, where champagne 
bottles are popping corks in a reck- 
less fashion, and Cupid with a con- 
ductor’s baton leads an invisible or- 
chestra. 


Austrian Waltzes. 3. Kéler 
Béla .:. . °° « 5 
Certainly the Austrians are waltz 

lovers. The laws of political economy 

govern also in the realm of music. 

It is the old question of supply and 

demand ; they have the best, because 

they want it. The modest title does 
not in the least prepare for the pleas- 


ant surprises that come to the player. 
A rather grave, but also quaint and 
pleasing introduction; an andante, 
whose theme, 4-4 time, is a character- 
istic Hungarian song: followed by 
an andante sostenuto in 3-4 time, 
an Austrian song, we are informed 
in parenthesis. This last reminds 
one (and something more) of Von 
Weber’s last waltz; the theme is 
identical ; the treatment and key va- 
ried ; the common origin of both was 
probably an Austrian volkslied. 
Three pleasant pages of introduction 
bring us to the waltzes. These are 
fine, all good; simple, as dance mnu- 
sic should be; rhythmic in the best 
sense ; a stick, with two legs, could n’t 
help dancing to such music. The 
finale is extremely pleasing, giving 
the theme of the Rakoczy March 
and the Austrian Hymn. Easy for 
an average player, and sure to please. 


A Summer Song. E. 3. 
Stephen Emery. . . . . .80 
One of a charming series of Tone 

Paintings, by a composer whose small- 

est trifles are always finished like 

cabinet pictures. There is one illus- 
tration for each of the twelve major 
keys. Price 30 cents each. The 
titles are suggestive. 

. Inthe Boat. 7. 


The Merry Party. 8. 


1 A Summer Song. 
2. 

3. The Spring Morning. 9. 
4. 

5. 

6. 


In the Hammock. 

The Organist's > 
Minstrels. 10. 

The a Song. 11. 

The Fortune-teller. 12. 


The Summer Song is in 9-8 time ; 
movement, andantino; expression, 
marks, and fingering carefully given ; 
saving much trouble to young teach- 
ers, who will gladly welcome for 
their pupils anythirg so good, so 
fresh, and interesting as the entire 
series. 


Dream of Paradise. 4. E?. 
G.Qpertl . « % « « © je 
Dedicated to Miss Annie Bearce. 





Theme andante cantabile, with varia- 
tions, retaining the original key. 
The last movement allegretto scherzo ; 
excellent practice in running pas- 


sages and light broken arpeggios. 
Not difficult. 


VOCAL. 
And inhis Law doth he meditate. F. 
4. Kreissman . ... . .25 


Number five in a collection of 
twenty-two Sacred Quartettes and 
Anthems, by the popular singer and 
teacher so long and favorably identi- 
fied with the musical world in Boston. 
Movement andantino. Opening solo 
for tenor. The Quartette is well 
harmonized, and not too difficult for 
average choirs. 


» & FT... 
Ss 0.1% @ © 0° =, 
A song and chorus for mixed 

voices. Words by Dr. Holland (Tim- 

othy Titcomb), the editor of Scrib- 


Christmas Carol. 


ner’s. Melody simple and easily 

learned. 

Meeting by the Brookside. E>. 
EE ie ial a a « «ae 


One of the prettiest songs Millard 
ever wrote. Howcould he help it, with 
such an inspiration as the title-page 
affords? We fancy the music, as well 
as the verses, were suggested by the 
charming flirtation study in the pic- 
ture. The trout are safe enough evi- 
dently. 

Rod and line are idle: 
(’T is as Cupid wishes); 


Hearts are being caught there, 
Not the little fishes! 


The same story, fresh and sweet 
for some one to-day, asin that far-off 
time when Adam wooed and Eve was 
won. Well, 


What can be so certainly good and true, 
As that which is always both Old and New? 
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Thanks to the Brook. G. 4. 

(F toG.) Schubert. . . .80 

Surely we have seen this before; 
Danksagung au'den Bach. Yes, it is 
one of the cycle of songs, the lovely 
Millerlieder,whose twenty gems were 
born of a theft. Waiting one day 
at the house of his friend Randhart- 
inger, Schubert saw on the writing- 
desk a little volume of poems ; open- 
ing it at random, he was so fasci- 
nated at the possibilities suggested, 
that, forgetting alike his engagement 
and his morality, he pocketed the 
book, and disappeared; the result 
secured his forgiveness, and ‘“ Die 
Schone Millerin” to-day are famous 
the world over. A Schubert song 
cannot be caught up at random, run 
through in five minutes, and fully ap- 
preciated. - Even the simplest, like 
all the works of great masters, re- 
quires careful study, and repays that 
study a hundred fold. The accom- 
paniment is like a limpid rippling 
brook in its ceaseless musical flow ; 
the melody Schubert’s. 


The Long White Seam. 2. G. 

(D to E.) Chas. Barnard . .35 

A really fresh, pretty ballad. The 
words by Jean Ingelow have drifted 
about in newspaper corners, but are 
not in the ordinary editions-of her 
poems. 

The story is of the sailor in his 
boat watching his love on shore as 
the light at her window reveals her, 

** With brows bent low 

By the candle’s flickering gleam; 

Her wedding gown it was she wrought, 

Sewing her long white seam.” 

The melody is very pleasing, ac- 
companiment simple, but with much 
more character and originality than 
our young American composer often 
furnish. Likely to be popular, and 
something more. 


{Nore To Musica PEoPpLe.— Any piece of music named in the above Music Review will be mailed 
to any address, free of postage both ways, on receipt of the retail price at this office.] 








